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The Origins of Leaksville 
by 
Charles D. Rodenbough 


In retrospect, it can be claimed that the elements that created 
the town of Leaksville began to fit into place in 1728 when 
William Byrd II, conducting the North Carolina - Virginia dividing 
line survey, determined to acquire extensive land in North 
Carolina including what he had just named the Irvin (Smith) and 
Dan Rivers. We can be sure that he exaggerated the attraction of 
the natural beauty when he wrote his History of the Dividing 
Line because he was attepting to inspire the minds of potential 
European emigrants with the image of the Biblical land of Eden.1 
His choice of 20,000 acres was the fist land acquired on this 
frontier by a European. He picked this land, out of all that he had 
crossed during the survey, specifically because he could describe 
it between two points identifiable along his survey line — the 
point on the west where the Irvin River crossed to the point on 
the east where the Dan River crossed. With a baseline and those 
two points it was an exercise in geometry to calculate the 20,000 
acres.2 By the direction that he saw the river running it was also 
probable that his 20,000 acres would have included the junction 
of the two rivers. Five years later, when he returned with William 
Mayo to make the ground survey of his claim, he found that he 
had missed that junction. He also found that he had included a 
sometimes inauspicious area which only creative writing could 
equate to a land flowing with milk and honey. Never a man to be 
undone by circumstances, Byrd and his survey crew took an 
excursion down the Dan River to see how it did meander. In the 
process they located one of the chief village sites formerly 
occupied by the Saura Indians. The Byrd party knew that the 
Indians, eschewing land ownership in the western sense for land 
as belonging to humankind, had always cultivated the richest 
acres in any neighborhood. Byrd had heard there had been a 
Saura village nearby in 1728 and when he came upon the site in 
1733 he recognized that this was the best, most Edenesque, 
location in the entire region. He simply surveyed 6,000 more 
acres, adjoining his 20,000 on the south, and took in the “Lower 
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Sauratown” and all of the south side of the Dan River that he had 
missed in his initial calculation. He also knew — and this is 
significant to what he considered important at that time — that he 
did not survey and calculate in such a manner as to include the 
junction of the two rivers. If it had been his wish to do so, even if 
he had wildly speculated that someday it might be valuable, it 
would have been a simple adjustment to include that junction. 

Having thus created the Land of Eden, later to be called the 
Sauratown by subsequent owners, William Byrd I had 
established an identifiable geographic location.3 Such locations, 
usually natural, were extremely important on a frontier without 
roads or significant man-made points of reference. Before 
European settlement, there are three reference points in this 
region: Lower Sauratown (Indian), the junction of the Irvin 
(Smith) and Dan Rivers, and Eden or the Byrd land. All 
surrounded the site of Leaksville. 

Settlement brought with it more points of reference. 
Although the Great Wagon Road went further west, more closely 
following what was an old Indian trading path, a major trade 
route between Petersburg in Virginia and Salem in North 
Carolina crossed what was becoming known as the Smith River at 
Island Ford.4 South of the Dan a Scottish trader, Charles 
Gallaway, probably representing a Glasgow merchant house, 
opened a trading post which he called Sauratown.5 Henceforth 
that name encompassed the Indian village, the Land of Eden, and 
the Gallaway outpost. Sauratown and Island Ford became 
important rendezvous points during the Revolution. 

At the end of the Revolutionary War four fatherless little girls 
living at Westover in Virginia (the home built by William Byrd II) 
along with their mother and grandmother controlled the 
ownership of the 26,000 acres.6 Together they owned a half 
interest, or moiety as it was known. The other moiety was shared 
by a Major General in the British army who had just been 
fighting the American colonials, and a widowed sister living in 
London.” Together they made up the Farley heirs. From the end 
of the Revolutionary War until 1799, when the youngest Farley 
daughter came of age, none of the 26,000 acres could be divided or 
sold. It remained, poised, the first land purchased on the frontier 
and the last to be made available for settlement. Inadvertently, 
the Sauratown became a magnet for the lust of land speculation— 
growing stronger the longer it remained unfulfilled. 
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Lower Sauratown Plantation Office, possibly constructed by the Farley family 
prior to the American Revolution. This may be the county's oldest frame 
building. 


Courtesy of Our Proud Heritage 


Charles Gallaway had almost certainly picked the land on the 
south side of the Dan River at the Smith because it bordered the 
Farley land. As a trader on the frontier he needed those reference 
points to tell customers where he was located. The Scottish 
trading houses had to compete on the colonial frontier with the 
British merchants. The Scots were more cunning and infinitely 
more successful because they sent representatives to live in the 
colonies, in the towns and on the frontier.8 They could always act 
more quickly than the British to take advantage of changes in the 
economy. Gallaway traded in land and tobacco and he brought to 
the frontier all types of European goods that could not be 
reproduced on the farm. Before the war he had brought his 
nephew, James Gallaway, as a partner. In 1783 he brought a 
second nephew — James’ brother, Robert Gallaway.9 The Scot 
merchant was labeled by the Committee of Safety during the 
Revolution as a natural enemy, trying to impose an import/export 
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blockade on trade with the English. It was a compliment to the 
crafty Scot’s ability to circumvent any regulation or embargo. 
Charles Gallaway was more cunning than most Scottish traders. 
He simply became a member of the Committee of Safety and thus 
was in the position to eliminate his own competition. His efforts 
had succeeded in creating a Scottish presence in the 
establishment of Leaksville. 

Without question, it was river navigation that became the final 
factor behind the creation of Leaksville and the catalyst which 
would allow it to flourish. As Alexander Martin had told the 
Legislature in 1783, “the trade and navigation of this country is of 
lasting consequence, and requires your immediate interposition 
and patronage. It is necessary our rivers be rendered navigable, 
our roads opened and supported, by which the industrious 
planter may have his produce carried to market with more ease 
and convenience.” The opening of these avenues of commerce 
would encourage investment and “new resources of industry,” 
specifically attracting “merchants of opulence . . . to settle in the 
State.”10 The men he envisioned attracting were the Gallaways, 
Nathaniel Scales who bought land along the south line of the 
Sauratown; John Lenox - a Scot, and John Leak. 

State laws of 1784 and 1790 established overseers for the 
rivers similar to those assigned by the courts for the land routes.U 
Similar charters began to pass the state legislature establishing 
towns and tobacco inspection points, the two serving the same 
purpose, the capture of area trade on the river which was now a 
viable avenue to the markets. In 1793 a town named 
Hairstonborough was approved on Peter Hairston’s plantation 
and a tobacco inspection point at Bigg Creek near Matthew Moore 
in Stokes County.!22 On December 13th, 1793 the legislature 
responded to a petition to establish another tobacco inspection 
point at “Leaksville,” the warehouse already having been built by 
John Leak.18 Leak had equated his inspection point to a town and 
thereby skipped the step of petitioning for a town charter. The 
Gallaways had, for almost a quarter century, maintained a trade 
in tobacco and other goods on the edge of the Farley lands. Now, 
across the river, John Leak had built a tobacco warehouse and 
was attempting to take that tobacco trade. This may have been a 
maneuver to outflank another group which on December 26th, 
1793 petitioned for a town and inspection point called Danville on 
the Dan River at the confluence with the Smith “so that the 
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produce of the county may be carried to market on water.” 
Among the petitioners were William Bethel, Robert Gallaway, 
James Gallaway, John Lemon, Hugh Reed, Richard Marr, 
Alexander McClaren, Richard Henderson, John May, William 
Austin and John Lacy. They were authorized to establish Danville 
and commissioners of the town were to be William Bethel, 
Abraham Phillips, Peter Terry, Nathaniel! Scales, John Riggins 
and Joshua Smith. They were also authorized to build a tobacco 
inspection building at the location and the court set up Nathaniel 
Scales and Peter Terry as inspectors of tobacco. The location of 
this place, called “Danville,” is not known but the two most likely 
places that it could have been were a triangle of land on the 
northwest corner of the river junctions and a loop on the north 
side of the Dan isolated by the Farley land and just east of the 
first. One tract was owned by Nathaniel Scales and the other by 
Charles Gallaway and both were dependent upon what 
eventually happened to the Sauratown for access and 
development. South of the Dan the land was also controlled by 
Charles Gallaway. Danville, in this context, may have been a 
general location.4 

North of the border, the Virginia legislature approved a 
tobacco inspection at Wynne’s Falls on the Dan River in October 
1793 and, in December, authorized a town on the lands of John 
Barnett, adjoining Wynne’s Falls and south of the Dan, to be 
named Danville. Lots were not offered for sale until May 4, 
1795.15 Did the group in Virginia know about the group in North 
Carolina using the name Danville? Or, could it be that by the 
time they did know, the Gallaway petitioners had become 
reconciled to the Leak petitioners, dropped the Danville initiative, 
and decided to concentrate on the better topographic and access 
location of Leaksville? John Leak began selling lots in Leaksville 
in 1795 although the town was not chartered by the legislature 
until 1797.16 

John Leak was found living on the north side of Dan River as 
early as 1773.17 By 1802 he is referred to as “the old Captain” and 
the indication was that he was infirm.18 By 1807 he was dead. 
During the last decade of the eighteenth century he had 
aggressively directed the promotion of Leaksville. He laid off the 
town on a bluff which Alexander Sneed would call “a most . 
beautiful Spot, and the best situated for trade, perhaps, of any in 
the country.” Leak named his streets Washington, Jay, Patrick 
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and Henry, thus demonstrating a decided preference for 
Federalists.21 His first half-acre lot was sold to Thomas Searcy in 
1795. Subsequent lots went to John Reynolds, Richard Stewart, 
John Peay, Thomas Carr, Dabney Carr, Joseph Henry Scales, 
John Charters, Terry Hughes, John Coats Cox, Vincent Voss and 
Alexander Sneed, all before 1800. Dabney Carr and Vincent Voss 
were licensed to have taverns in the town.” 

In 1799, as the last Farley daughter reached her maturity, the 
prospect for the economic impulse that would come with the 
marketing of the Sauratown bloomed forth. On his deathbed 
Patrick Henry bought the shares of the two daughters.3 
Speculators, congressmen, American generals, and Virginia 
planters were attracted into the mix of economic stimulation, all 
to the eventual benefit of the new town.4 

Leak’s poor health may have stalled the initial growth of 
Leaksville but, after his death, land on the west side of Leaksville 
was purchased by John Lenox. A decade later Lenox expanded 
the size of the town by opening Hamilton Street. At the same 
time Leak had been creating Leaksville, the merchant Lenox had 
bought an undeveloped mineral spring in the southeast corner o! 
Rockingham County and gave it the pretentious title Lenox 
Castle. When he advertised its curative potential in the 
Lynchburg paper in 1804, he described it as the “Castle of 
Thundertotrenck.” He was no less the promoter of Leaksville 
when he came to own the remaining lots. His arrival also seems 
to coincide with the second influx of Scots. George Izard referred 
to John Lenox as “Squire Lenox, resident at Leaksville, a jolly old 
Bachelor from Dumfrieshire in Scotland.”2” John Charters was 
his “brother German,”28 Randall McDonald, his brother-in-law 
and George Irving, his niece’s husband, all from Dumfries near 
Closeburn Village.® Also appearing about this time are the 
Menzies, Campbells, and Moirs until Leaksville carried a distinct 
flavor of Scotland. It was Lenox who opened a tobacco warehouse 
west of town. The location was given the name Hogtown.” 

Of all the factors that came to play on the establishment of 


Leaksville, none can be considered more determinant than river 
navigation. 
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L. William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line Betwixt Virginia and 
North Carolina, introduction by William K. Boyd, New York, 1967, pp. 267- 
210. 


op The distance between the west side of the Irvin River at the 
colonial boundary and the east side of the Dan River when last it crossed 
into Virginia was fifteen miles. A line drawn due south for one mile on the 
east and three miles due south on the west and connected along the south, 
enclosed 19,200 acres, rounded off to 20,000 acres. 


a In 1735 Byrd acquired from the Virginia Council 100,000 acres 
along the Roanoke River between Birch Creek and Irvin River on which he 
intended to settle “Switzers and other foreign Protestants.” When he 
published his book in German, it was titled New Found Eden in Virginia. 
Thus, the land in North Carolina, the orginal Eden, was superseded in 
Byrd’s mind by his Virginia holdings. His son had even less regard for the 
North Carolina land so this point about geographic location is not as 
important in the case of Eden as when the land came to be called the 
Sauratown. Maud Carter Clement, History of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, 
p. 35. 


4. Ibid, p. 39. 


5. Charles Gallaway had set up his trading post before 1754. 
Adelaide Fries, ed., Moravian Records, Vol. V, p. 2221. 


6. The daughters of James Parke Farley were Elizabeth, Maria, 
Rebecca, and Eleanor. They were living at Westover with their mother, 
Elizabeth Hill Byrd Farley, and step grandmother, Mary Willing Byrd, both 
widows. The Correspondence of the Three William Byrds of Westover, Virginia 
1684-1776, edited by Marion Tinling, Vol. II, p. 829. 


ih Major General John Simon Farley of the 68th Regiment, formerly 
stationed on Antigua, and his sister, Elizabeth, the widow Morson of 
London. They were the children of Simon Farley of Antigua, who had died 
soon after he and his brother, Francis, had purchased the Sauratown. 


8. Scotland, Europe and the American Revolution, edited by Owen 
Dudley Edwards and George Shepperson, pp. 61-64. 


9: Research in Scotland and correspondence with members of the 
Gallaway family in Scotland has authenticated this relationship. Fries, ed., 
Moravian Records, Vol. V, p. 2221. 


10. North Carolina State Records, Vol. XVI, p. 36. 


11. Overseers of assigned sections of the river were to use their 
manpower to keep the river free of debris and navigable. 


12. NC Laws 1793, Chapter LIX. 
f} 
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13. NC Laws 1798, Chapter XLVI. 

14. NC Laws 1793, Chapter LXI. 

15. Clement, History of Pittsylvania, p. 232. 

16. NC Laws 1797, Chapter LXVI. 

17. The Heritage of Rockingham County, North Carolina, 1983, edited 
a hae Rodenbough, p. 117. Herinafter cited as Heritage of Rockingham 


18. Manuscript letter dated 1802, G. Buchanan to Robert Menzies, 
Menzies Papers, Duke University. 


19. Rockingham County Will Book A, p. 40. 

20. Lindley Butler, Our Proud Heritage, p. 11. 

21. Rockingham County was becoming Antifederalist. 
22. Rockingham County Deed Book D, p. 133. 


23. Rockingham County Deed Book F, p. 87, June 3, 1799 and p. 88, 
February 1799 and June 5, 1799. 


24. Richard Henry “Lighthorse Harry” Lee had become a land 
speculator who introduced Patrick Henry to the Farley lands, George Tucker 
married one of the sisters and was later a US Congressman; General George 
Izard was from the wealthy Philadelphia/Charleston family and later was 
Territorial Governor of Arkansas. 


25. John Lenox was first recorded in Rockingham County about 1793 
when he bought land. In 1811 he sold Lenox Castle to Charles Broadfoot and 
Thomas Ruffin. 


26. This is a fictional place in the writings of Voltaire. 


27. “General George Izard Visits the Sauratown, 1815-1816” by 
Charles Rodenbough, The Journal of Rockingham County History and 
Genealogy, June 1983, p. 11. 


28. Francis I. Anderson, Anderson & Irving of Rockingham County, 
N.C., pp. 28-29. 


29.  Ibid., pp. 32-34. 


30. Heritage of Rockingham County, Rodenbough, editor, p. 17. 
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The Founder of Leaksville: John Leak 
by 
Bob W. Carter 


The lack of navigable rivers limited the growth and trade of 
the piedmont region of Virginia and North Carolina during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The majority of the 
money crop of the period — tobacco — was transported from the 
northern piedmont of North Carolina by wagon over poor roads 
to market in Petersburg, Virginia. Leaders in both states realized 
that if the rivers could be made navigable it would be of great 
benefit to the planters living in both states. 

In the 1770s Anthony and Benjamin Rucker of Amherst 
County, Virginia, invented the James River bateau to transport 
hogsheads of tobacco down river to the Richmond market.! These 
long, flat bottomed craft were ideal for navigating the shallow 
rivers in piedmont Virginia and North Carolina. 

The 1784 session of the North Carolina General Assembly 
enacted a law to extend navigation to the head of the Staunton 
and Dan rivers. Two of the trustees appointed by this law to 
oversee the clearing of ledges, rock, fish dams and other 
obstructions from the Dan River were James Gallaway and 
Alexander Martin of Rockingham County.? The trustees failed to 
take any action to clear the river so the General Assembly of 
1790 amended the old law by appointing a new set of trustees 
including Valentine Allen, Robert Gallaway, William Austin and 
John Leak for the Rockingham County portion of the river.3 The 
Assembly of 1791-92 again amended the law by appointing 
commissioners to oversee the navigation project on the total, 
length of the Dan River and it was this commission that hired 
‘Captain Jeremiah Wade to open navigation on the river to Stokes 
County.4 The Moravians in Salem recorded this event saying that 
at times of high water the Dan could be used for the 
transportation of produce downstream.5 The river commissioners 
took no action to clear the river of obstructions but the successful 
voyage of the bateau on the Dan stimulated the imagination of 
entrepreneurs along the river and within the next few years a 
number of towns were chartered and laid out along the Dan. 
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These towns were: Danville, Virginia in 1793; Danville, North 
Carolina near the confluence of the Dan and the Smith rivers in 
1792; Sauratown Hill (or Hairstonborough) in Stokes County in 
1793; South Boston, Virginia in 1796; Milton, North Carolina in 
1796; and Leaksville in Rockingham County in 1797.6 Danville, 
North Carolina and Hairstonborough failed to develop and soon 
were forgotten. South Boston would later develop across the 
river from its original site. The other towns survived the first 
boom and burst of navigation fever but they experienced little 
growth during their early history. The story of all these towns 
would be interesting but the scope of this article will be confined 
to John Leak and his promotion of Leaksville. 

A number of facts are known about John Leak’s public life 
but little has been known about his private affairs. Recent 
research has left little doubt that he was a son of James Leak, Sr. 
who purchased a 400 acre tract of land in 1755 on Elkhorn Creek 
in what was then Halifax (but after 1767, Pittsylvania) County, 
Virginia.7 A number of land transactions between family 
members show that John had brothers, James Jr., Joseph, 
Thomas and Joshua who died as a young man.8 

The important positions that John held later in life indicate 
that he was a man with some formal education. He perhaps 
attended an academy in the old Halifax County seat Peytonsburg 
which was only a few miles from the Leak lands.9 

The vestry records of Camden Parish show that John Leak 
was appointed in 1768 and 1771 to help procession the property 
lines of the patent lands in the area where he lived.!9 One of the 
last records of John in Virginia is in 1770 when his name appears 
on the Pittsylvania County tax lists.1! He is not listed as a 
landowner and he would soon leave the area for North Carolina. 

By 1773 Leak had settled in Guilford County (now 
Rockingham County) where he purchased a tract of 125 acres of 
land which lay on the north side of Dan River.” This property lay 
on the east side of Matrimony Creek and was in present-day 
Eden. The proof that the John Leak of Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia is the same person who bought land in North Carolina in 
1773 is found in the claims of British merchants who were trying 
to collect old debts for goods sold before the Revolutionary War. 
In a lawyer’s report dated ca. 1800 it was stated that John Leak 
formerly of Pittsylvania County “. . . lives in North Carolina, 
probably in Rockingham County.”1!83 This record leaves little 
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doubt that John Leak is the same person who formerly lived in 
the Elkhorn Creek area of Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 

No other information concerning John Leak has been located 
until the Revolutionary War period. The local Guilford militia 
was called into service for several different campaigns during the 
war. Leak must have had extensive experience in the militia for 
on five occasions he led the men of his district as captain into 
these campaigns. Early in 1776 Captain Leak and his company of 
militia marched to the Fayetteville area but they arrived too late 
to participate in battle as Governor Richard Caswell had already 
defeated the Tories at the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge.'4 
The militia returned home and in the summer of 1776 they were 
again called into service. In this campaign Captain Leak and his 
men marched with the Guilford Militia into the mountains and 
burned Cherokee Indian villages and crops.15 Leak’s third 
campaign occurred in the summer of 1778 when the militia was 
called to Guilford Courthouse and to Dix’s Ferry on the Virginia - 
North Carolina border. This venture was of short duration and 
after being encamped on Moon’s Creek in Caswell County for one 
month, the troops returned home.!6 In June 1779 Captain Leak’s 
company was called into service again and this time they would 
face the enemy. They were part of the American forces which 
assaulted a British fortification of the east bank of the Stono 
River near Charleston, South Carolina.1’7 The Americans were 
unable to take the fort and had to retreat after suffering a 
number of casualties. The battle was a clear cut British victory.1¢ 
After a few days the enemy retreated to the south and later the 
members of the Guilford Militia returned home. Captain John 
Leak’s final campaign occurred in the summer of 1780 when his 
company marched with other troops against the Indians in the 
mountains.19 Little information about this campaign has survived 
and no doubt the troops soon returned home since the usual tour 
of duty for militia during the Revolution was for three or 
sometimes six months. No other record of John Leak being 
involved in the Revolutionary War has been located. Perhaps 
poor health or some other reason ended his active involvement in 
the war effort. 

During the Revolutionary War North Carolina seized all 
vacant lands and began to grant it to residents at bargain prices. 
John Leak owned a 125 acre farm on Dan River and when the 
adjoining property became available he filed claims for tracts on 
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each side of his land. A 400 acre tract on the west and north sides 
of his original farm was granted to him in November 1779.2 A 
second grant of 204 acres, which lay between his original 
property and the Byrd-Farley 20,000 acre tract, was granted to 
him in 1780. Now with his original purchase and the two state 
land grants he owned a plantation of 729 acres. In 1796 John 
purchased his brother’s 540 acres bringing his total to 1,269 
acres.21 His property reached from the Byrd-Farley lands to the 
Matrimony Creek area. The second state grant of land would 
later become the site on which he laid out the town of Leaksville. 

John’s brother James Leak, Sr. moved to the Matrimony 
Creek area form Virginia during the Revolutionary War. In 1782 
he secured a 640 acre state grant of land adjoining Matrimony 
Creek and his brother’s property.22 James resided in the area 
only a short time moving to Greene County, Georgia prior to 
1790.28 

Because of his Revolutionary War service John Leak was a 
familiar figure in the Dan River area. In 1783 he ran for and was 
elected to a seat in the North Carolina House of Commons as 
Guilford County’s delegate.4 He evidently pleased the electorate 
for in 1784 he was re-elected to the same position.2 During his 
second term he introduced a bill to create a new county named 
Blount from the northern part of Guilford.% The legislature 
failed to enact this bill but it was passed in the next session (in 
December 1785) after the new county’s name was changed to 
Rockingham. The law creating Rockingham County appointed 
John Leak as one of the justices of the peace, a position which he 
held for the remainder of his life.27 

John Leak was a member of the 1784 General Assembly that 
enacted the first law to open navigation on the Staunton and Dan 
Rivers.2 Leak must have realized that if navigation on the Dan 
was opened his large tract of land along the river could be made 
into prime real estate. Accordingly Leak became one of the early 
promoters of opening navigation on the river. He was also a 
member of the General Assembly of 1791-92 which amended the 
earlier navigation law when the original trustees failed to act in 
clearing the river of obstacles.® 

One would suspect that John Leak had the idea of 
establishing the town of Leaksville long before he was able to 
bring his plans to fruition. Perhaps politics played a part in the 
long delay before he received the charter for his town. Politics 
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may also have been the reason it took from early 1794 to 1796 for 
Leak and Robert Coleman to obtain the position of tobacco 
inspectors at Leaksville from the Rockingham County Court.® In 
1793 a rival group of men had managed to have a town named 
Danville chartered at a site below Leaksville near the confluence 
of the Dan and the Smith.3! Although tobacco inspectors were 
appointed for Danville in February 1794, it appears that no lots 
were sold at the site and plans for the town quickly evaporated.2 
Now John Leak’s “Leaksville” was the only town along the Dan in 
Rockingham County. 

The charter for the town of Leaksville was authorized by the 
North Carolina General Assembly on 23 December 1797. The 
charter appointed the following men to be town commissioners: 
Robert Coleman, Nathaniel Seals (Scales), Alexander Sneed, 
Terry Hughes and John Leak. These men were among the 
leading citizens of the county. Since “Leaksville” is mentioned in 
late 1793 when John Leak petitioned the General Assembly for 
an inspection of tobacco, it is probable that Abraham Philips had 
already surveyed the town site into lots. The 45 one half acre lots 
were located on a high bluff overlooking the Dan and was the 
best site for a town along the river. Leak did not wait for the town 
to be authorized and began to sell lots in 1795.4 The following 
year he sold four additional lots and in 1797 he sold two other lots 
before the town was chartered in December of that year. Leak 
sold most of the lots at what today seems to be cheap prices — ten 
dollars apiece. Only in a few instances did he increase the price 
for some of the corner lots to fifteen or twenty dollars. During his 
lifetime John sold 34 of the original 45 Leaksville lots.°6 The 
greatest number of sales occurred in 1799 when 13 lots were 
sold.37 The sales tapered off after 1801 and after that year only a 
few more lots were sold.%8 The first navigation inspired boom 
which led to the establishment of Leaksville and other towns 
along the Dan was coming to an end with no improvement made 
in river navigation. 

John Leak is listed in the 1800 census with a number of 
people living in his household.® In so far as is known he and his 
wife Frances had no children so who these individuals were is a 
mystery. Perhaps they were relatives of Leak or his wife. The 
census also listed Leak as the owner of four slaves. In 1800 Leak 
still owned 120 acres of his plantation but the following year he 
sold 104 acres leaving little of his once large holdings.‘ 
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Earliest map of Leaksville, about 1818. Copy by Leaksville architect James W. 
Hopper in 1916. 
Courtesy of Our Proud Heritage 
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Time was catching up with John Leak in both years and 
financial matters. In a letter written in 1802 to Robert Menzies, a 
neighbor, Leak was referred to as “the old Captain.”42 Another 
person who knew him wrote that since 1790 he “. . . has become a 
drunkard, managed imprudently and (is) now nearly insolvent.”42 
With all his problems John retained his seat as one of the 
Rockingham County Justices. He remained the chairman of the 
justices and attended a session of court in Wentworth as late as 
November 1806.4 

On 28 March 1807 John Leak wrote his will leaving his 
remaining estate to his wife Frances. The document stipulated 
that if Cyrus L. Roberts maintained Frances after his death he 
was to receivee the remainder of the estate. Leak was dead by 
August 1807 when his will was probated. Since the will does not 
mention children one can assume that the Leaks had none. By 
August 1808 Frances Leak had also died.46 A court record of that 
date appointed James Barnett as her administrator with a bond of 
$100. Since the bond generally reflected the value of the estate of 
the deceased, it appears that little of the once extensive Leak 
estate remained at the time of Frances’ death. The last remnant of 
the John Leak estate, four lots in Leaksville, was sold by Leak’s 
devisee Cyrus L. Roberts in 1818.47 The homesite and burial place 
of John and Frances Leak is unknown but a newspaper article 
published around 1935 may give a clue to the location of both. In 
the article, W. W. “Billy” Strong, (born 1855) is quoted as saying 
“'..(a) Leak family lived in earlier times in the site where R. P. 
Ray’s residence now stands.”48 The Ray property at the corner of 
Washington and Hamilton Streets was on a high point 
overlooking the original lots of Leaksville and would have been 
an excellent site for the Leak home.’? Years later a black church 
was established on Hamilton Street south of the Ray house. At 
some point the congregation began to bury their deceased 
members near the church but one wonders — was there already 
an cxisting cemetery on the site containing the graves of John and. 
Frances Leak?50 Since it was a common practice to have a burial 
ground near the family homestead during the early 1800s it 
seems likely that the Leaks would have established a cemetery in 
the general area. But since the Leaks have no tombstones the 
answer to this question will never be known with certainty. 

In 1810 Alexander Sneed, a political crony of John Leak, 
wrote a short history of Rockingham County and made some 
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interesting comments about John Leak and the town of 
Leaksville. He wrote: “Leaksville, Stands on a high bluff on the 
North Side of Dan River, near its confluence with Smiths 
River... (and) is a most delightful Spot, and the best situated for 
trade, perhaps, of any in the County, as it commands a very © 
extensive back Country, the produce of which (in consequence of 
a navigation free of obstructions up and down the River) Would 
inevitably center here . . . but in consequence of a failure to 
complete the navigation of the Roanoak .. . it has as yet made but 
a small progress.” “We cannot, however, in Justice to its founder 
(John Leak Esq., whose zeal for the public welfare far exceeded 
his ability) omit to premise, that at some future period . . . this 
Town will rise to that degree and State of usefulness, which 
nature, and its local situation haved Seemed to assign to it.”50 

It would be a decade after Sneed wrote his history that work 
would begin on clearing the navigational hazards from the Dan. 
The Roanoke Navigation Company was organized in 1812 to 
undertake the clearing project and to operate the bateau line.52 It 
would require a number of years of work for the company to 
complete the task and open the river for boat traffic.53 At long 
last John Leak’s dream of improved river traffic was being 
realized. 
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Bateau Navigation and the 


Founding of Leaksville 
by 
Lindley S. Butler 


A holiday air pervaded the crowd that mingled on the bluff 
and down the slope overlooking Leaksville Landing in 
Rockingham County. The hush of anticipation which muted voices 
was suddenly broken by the faint echo of a distant horn. Children 
began running up the streets gaily shouting, “It’s coming!” Again 
the horn’s clear note sounded, and the throng surged forward to 
catch the first glimpse. At the river bend just below the landing 
the blade-thin prow edged into sight and a cheer erupted as the 
elongated bateau was now completely visible. In full view of the 
excited townspeople the narrow boat side-slipped across the 
torpid current. The two slave crewmen, a glistening ebony from 
their labor, set their hefty poles in unison and with little 
apparent effort the craft neared the town. With the hint of a 
showman, the bateau captain, also a slave, hauled on his graceful 
sweep, deftly steering the bateau between the stone mooring 
cribs and the river shore, eliciting admiration from the landsmen 
who recognized skill even when they were ignorant of the 
intricacies of navigation. Neatly stacked in the open hull were 
barrels, boxes, and bales of tools, cloth, sugar, salt, coffee, and 
numerous other household goods. Lined up on the riverbank and 
the log wharf, the massive half-ton wooden hogsheads of tobacco, 
the foundation of the river plantation economy, awaited 
embarkation for ports downriver — Danville, Milton, Clarksville, 
-and Weldon. 

Although the villagers could not fully appreciate the skills 
and labor of the bateaumen, they were awed by the fact that the 
three slaves had poled the boat upriver from Weldon, over 150 
miles downstream. Navigation on a winding, shallow river like 
the Dan was difficult, and the crew had to know the location of 
the myriad of snags and rocks that continually threatened to hold 
them fast or capsize their craft. Although the river had been 
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improved by the construction of sluices or channels through the 
rapids, the unwary boatman could find his bateau and himself in 
danger very quickly. 

The citizens, young and old, crowded onto the bank to inspect 
the sleek vessel more closely. Nearly every inch was filled with 
cargo, and there were few comforts for the crew. Only a hooped 
canvas awning protected the goods and shielded the crew from 
the weather. The men slept on pallets on the plank walkways 
that ran full-length inside the hull. In the stern was a raised 
square brick hearth on which were cooked simple meals over an 
open fire. The work was tedious and dangerous, and in poor 
weather the crew suffered much distress. It was clear to even the 
casual observer that life on the river was not for the weak, but 
for the slaves the long voyages, sometimes lasting a month or 
more, offered a measure of freedom from supervision that was 
not available to them on the plantation. Despite the misery and 
arduous labor a bateauman, who was entrusted with a valuable 
boat and its cargo and was able to be his own master for long 
periods of time, had achieved privileges that were rare for a slave 
in the antebellum South.1 

The scene described above was repeated many times on the 
Dan River in the nineteenth century. Tied to Virginia’s James 
River markets by long overland wagon routes, the farmers and 
merchants of the upper Dan river valley had long dreamed of a 
navigation system that would make their river an easy commerce 
route to the outside world. In the 1780s James Gallaway, a 
Rockingham County state senator and valley merchant, 
sponsored in the legislature a bill for river improvements and a 
canal through the Dismal Swamp, but this early effort died 
through the lack of interstate cooperation.2 The feasibility of 
navigation so far inland was tested in 1792 when the Moravians at 
Salem recorded that a loaded bateau ascended the river as far as 
Stokes County.3 As a direct result of this voyage in the following 
year Danville, Virginia was founded, and by 1795 John Leak had 
the town of Leaksville laid out on a high bluff above the 
confluence of the Dan and Smith Rivers. Leak immediately began 
selling lots in the new town, and within a year tobacco inspectors 
had been appointed. On 23 December 1797 the town of 
Leaksville was chartered by the state legislature.4 By 1796 the 
town of Milton was established on the river in Caswell County. 
Although bateaux plied the river below Danville, navigation on 
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the upper river remained too uncertain and risky for more than 
an occasional trip. 

After the war of 1812 an inflationary boom was triggered in 
the valley by the chartering of the Roanoke Navigation Company 
in the legislatures of Virginia and North Carolina. By 1819 the 
State of North Carolina hired Hamilton Fulton, a noted Scottish 
engineer, to oversee internal improvements. To provide easy 
access to the upper river, work soon began on a canal and locks 
at Weldon to circumvent the lengthy rapids in the Roanoke River, 
and at Danville locks and a canal were constructed to bypass the 
local falls. Land prices skyrocketed at Milton, Danville, and 
Leaksville, and branches of the state bank were opened in both 
Milton and Leaksville. Just above the junction of the Mayo and 
the Dan Rivers the town of Madison was started in 1818. A new 
town, Jackson, was proposed in 1819 at Eagle Falls, which was 
presumed to be the head of navigation.5 Illustrative of the 
expansive atmosphere was a river song set to the tune of “Yankee 
Doodle”: 

Danville’s drunk, Leaksville’s sunk. 
Hogtown’s all on fire; 

Boats go up to Eagle Falls, 

But can’t go any higher. 


So clear the way for Jackson Town, 
No others need aspire. 

She's got the coon and pretty soon 
She'll set the world on fire. 


Overzealous promotion of the river towns collapsed with the 
onset of the Panic of 1819. At Jackson, where little more than an 
auction of lots had occurred, the whole scheme failed and the 
town was never built. The navigation company, however, was 

undaunted by the panic and proceeded with removal of snags and 
construction of sluices and wingdams. Through shoals, sluices 
were prepared by clearing channels and protecting them with 
parallel stone walls. In the more turbulent rapids log crib and 
stone wingdams were extended from the river banks creating a 
navigable passage. After more than a century of neglect the 
navigation structures remain and aid the movement of canoes and 
small boats through rapids on the Dan River from Madison to 
Clarksville, Virginia. These structures, the first such inland river 
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system to be surveyed and researched in modern times, were 
placed on the National Register of Historic Places in 1984.6 

In his article “Historic Sites in Stream Beds,” William E. Trout, 
a leading authority on inland navigation, described navigation 
structures as wingdams, sluices, and hauling walls.? Wingdams 
are usually visible as low piles of stone forming a V-shaped 
structure pointing downstream with a channel opening varying 
from a minimum of ten feet to thirty feet or more. They are 
usually found in pairs extending from each bank, and in a long 
rapid there may be several sets. They cannot readily be 
distinguished from fish dams, and in fact the same structure may 
have served as both a navigation dam and a fish trap. Sluices may 
be as complex as a lengthy channel created by parallel stone 
walls or as simple as an opening blasted in a rock ledge. Hauling 
walls are stone walls parallel to a sluice, forming one side of the 
sluice, and used by the boatmen to pull their heavily laden craft 
through the rapids. Two methods were used to construct the 
dams: piling stone walls or building a log crib anchored by 
wrought iron spikes and filling it with stone. Crude river locks 
were fashioned from log cribs. 


Only known photograph of a North Carolina bateau of the type that 
traveled the Dan River. f yp at once 


Courtesy of State Magazine, 20 June 1953 
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The long and sometimes graceful, shallow-draft, double- 
ended bateaux measured up to sixty feet in length and varied 
from eight to ten feet in width. They carried as much as six tons of 
cargo — a dozen hogsheads of tobacco. Normally crewed by three 
to five men, who were usually slaves but sometimes free blacks 
or whites, the craft were poled up and downstream from the 
early 1800s until the end of the century. Some whites piloted the 
bateaux, but many of the cargo manifests were signed by slaves. 
There was little information on these vessels until construction 
over the old Richmond canal basin in Virginia uncovered six canal 
boats and bateaux. Subsequent excavations revealed remnants of 
many more boats, which were recorded and partially salvaged by 
members of the Virginia Canals and Navigations Society.8 Boats 
were owned by planters, including Dr. Edward T. Brodnax and 
Thomas S. Gallaway of Rockingham County, and merchants, such 
as the Barnett family of Leaksville, who operated a boat line in’ 
the 1820s.9 

By 1823 the canal at Weldon was completed to a bateau 
loading basin and work had begun on the locks at Danville. The 
river was improved 152 miles from Weldon to Leaksville by 1826, 
and two years later Madison was reached. Dr. Brodnax, one of 
Rockingham County’s wealthiest planters, had long been 
interested in river improvement and supervised the work on the 
upper river for the navigation company. In 1850 the major 
tributary of the Dan, the Smith River, was improved-for 
navigation, but an untimely freshet damaged the works and this 
system was abandoned. When the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad was built to Danville in 1856, that town became the 
terminus for boats on the upper river. 

Steamboats had traversed the Roanoke River for many years, 
and the success of bateau navigation led to efforts to put small 
steam tow boats on the Dan. The Dan River Steam Navigation 
Company was chartered in 1855, but nothing is known of 
company operations above Danville. At least one privately- 
owned pleasure steamboat, Dr. T. L. Sydnor’s Lily of the Dan, 
operated on the river in the nineteenth century, making the 
voyage from Danville to Madison in two days in September 1888. 
Another steamboat operation, the Dan River Navigation 
Company, was chartered in 1874 by James Turner Morehead, an 
industrialist and developer of Leaksville-Spray. This company 
had a boat on a regular steaming from Danville to Leaksville.U 
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Morehead also operated a bateau line in the late nineteenth 
century. 

Probably stimulated by the influential Turner Morehead, the 
United States Congress included in the River and Harbor Act of 
1878 an appropriation for surveying the Dan River for further 
improvement for steam navigation. S. T. Abert, a government 
engineer, directed the survey and then supervised construction in 
1881-1888 that widened the sluices and rebuilt the wingdams, 
expending over $40,000 in Federal funds.!2 Although the earliest 
structures on the Dan River date from the improvements of the 
Roanoke Navigation Company in the 1820s, it appears that the 
extant structures reflect the work of Abert and the government 
project of the 1880s, which was designed for small steamboats. 
Some of the sluices vary from sixteen to twenty feet in width, but 
most of them are approximately thirty feet wide. Without 
exception all of the recorded sluices are formed by parallel stone 
walls, some of which are too narrow to have been used for 
hauling walls. 

The only recorded wingdams on the Dan River in North 
Carolina are the log-crib dams at Slink Shoal. The other sluices 
that appear to be constructed in rock dams were found to be 
situated in natural rock ledges. The lock at Eagle Falls was 
apparently destroyed in the 1880s improvement which left a 
thirty-foot-wide sluice and a six-foot-wide hauling wall over 150 
feet in length. Only three fish traps have been located, and in 
each instance they were incorporated into navigation structures. 
The shortest sluices are thirty feet in length. Several of the 
longer sluices are tied into the river bank with a wing, creating an 
L-shaped wall. 

The 20-mile section of the river from Madison to Eden 
includes nine navigation sites: seven sluice sites and two landings. 
Above the confluence of the Mayo and Dan Rivers at Madison is a 
sluice constructed by Abert that has parallel stone walls 150 feet 
long and twenty feet apart. Below the mouth of the Mayo is 
Roberson’s Fish Trap which consists of natural ledges, fish dams, 
and two L-shaped sluices totaling nearly 400 feet through the 
shoal, and Cross Rock Rapid with its parallel walls in a bend of 
the river.13 

The best preserved and most interesting site on the upper 
Dan is at Slink Shoal where a 1,400-foot rapid is surmounted by 
an 800-foot-long sluice and four sets of wingdams. The sluice 
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Dan River navigation structures 

Approximate locations 

1. Madison Sluice 8. Eagle Falls Sluice 

2. Roberson’s Fish Trap Sluice 9. Three Ledges Sluice 

3. Cross Rock Rapid Sluice 10. Widemouth Shoal Sluice 
4, Slink Shoal Sluice and Wingdams 11. Tanyard Shoals Sluice 

5. Gravel Shoal Sluice 12. Beasley's Gallows Sluice 
6. Jacob’s Creek Landing 13. Hairston’s Fish Trap 

7. Dead Timber Ford Sluice 


walls are eight feet wide and create a channel of thirty feet. Since 
the Roanoke Navigation Company engineer Isaac Briggs 
recommended in 1823 a 100-foot hauling wall, it is clear that this 
massive structure dates from the Federal project. The four 
wingdam sets are log-crib, stone-filled dams. The cribs, which are 
three to four logs high, were constructed of notched pine poles 
clinched with two-foot wrought iron spikes. Remarkably, the 
wingdams have survived intact for a century without 


maintenance.4 
Dai. 
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Three of the five sluice sites below Slink Shoal — Gravel 
Shoal, Dead Timber Ford, and Eagle Falls — are of parallel wall 
construction. The walls at Gravel Shoal are 100 feet long, the 
pair of sluices at Dead Timber Ford are each 40 feet in length, 
and the Eagle Falls sluice runs 350 feet. Jacob’s Creek Landing is 
a simple rock riprap shelf and dates from the 1870s when Settle’s 
Bridge was being built just downstream. Reece’s Rock is more 
complicated, with a pair of 30-foot parallel sluices ending in a 
modified fish dam sluice. Gallaway’s Lower Ford incorporates a 
50-foot-long parallel sluice into an intact V-shaped fish trap.15 

At Eden can be seen the remains of Leaksville Landing, the 
only harbor site extant on the river. The spacing of the mooring 
cribs indicates that they were constructed for bateaux, probably 
by the Roanoke Navigation Company in the 1820s. Just upriver 
from the bluff on which the original town of Leaksville was 
located are four log crib and rock mooring sites. One is located in 
midstream about 100 yards upriver from the harbor and was 
likely used by transient vessels or for vessels awaiting unloading. 


Remains of Dan River navigation structure at Leaksville Landing, at low water, 
Just upstream from the Highway 87 bridge. 


Courtesy of Lindley S.Butler 
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The three others are in line about ten feet from the north bank 
with the upstream cribs 45 feet apart and the third crib 658 feet 
further down. These measurements correspond to the size of a 
bateau, and the placement of the mooring cribs would create 
berths for two bateaux. Further information about the port is 
found in a newspaper advertisement of 1818 that describes the 
Leaksville waterfront as having a wharf and a “gut” or basin into 
which boats could be drawn to be sheltered from flood debris.16 
Downstream 150 feet from the last mooring crib is a rectangular 
rock-filled log crib 10 feet by 40 feet that extends some 20 feet 
into the river from the north shore. This structure, now being 
exposed by creek erosion, is the remains of the 1818 wharf. The 
“gut” may have been a basin excavated in the creek bed, which in 
this century has shifted some 50 feet downstream.1!7 

The distance below Eden to the Virginia border is eleven 
miles, and in this section there are five navigation sites: Three 
Ledges Shoal, Widemouth Shoal, Tanyard Shoal, Beasley’s 
Gallows Shoal, and Hairston’s Fish Trap. At Three Ledges there 
are three short sluices, each 30 feet in length. Both Widemouth 
and Tanyard Shoals have pairs of 30-foot sluices in the rock 
ledges. A 50-foot sluice improves navigation at Beasley’s Gallows 
and Hairston’s Fish Trap consists of a V-shaped wall and a 
rectangular trap on the south bank. Since these walls appear to 
be intact, the trap apparently was rebuilt after navigation 
ended.18 

It is ironic that in the same decade in which the navigation 
system was brought to its highest standard, the railroads finally 
penetrated the upper valley, bringing an end to commercial river 
transportation. By 1883 the Danville, Mocksville, and 
Southwestern (Danville and Western) was opened to Leaksville. 
At the same time the North Carolina Midland Railroad was 
partially graded through the valley from Leaksville to Madison, 
_although because of financial difficulty the track was never laid. 
A spur of the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railroad was run 
from Greensboro to Madison in 1889. By 1891 the Roanoke and 
Southern (Norfolk and Western) entered the valley down the 
Mayo River and crossed the Dan at Madison enroute to Winston. 19 

The days of the river bateaumen were over. For a few years 
they found intermittent employment on charter trips for group 
outings and Sunday School picnics, but it was no longer possible 
to make a living on the river. The bateaux vanished, leaving no 
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apparent physical trace in the valley that they had ever existed. 
They became only vague memories of the valley people. No more 
were the sleek craft seen gracefully cutting through the water. 
No more were the boatmen heard singing their river songs. But 
the canals, the locks, the landings, the sluices, and the wingdams 
remained to be rediscovered and appreciated nearly a century 
later as visible reminders of a colorful era on the river. The most 
significant legacy of the bateau era, however, is the town of 
Leaksville, which over the next two centuries evolved from a 
sleepy tobacco river port to a robust textile manufacturing 
complex that spawned the communities of Spray and Draper and 
became through consolidation with them the City of Eden, the 
county’s largest municipality. 
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The Leaksville Letter: 1802 


Transcribed by 
Charles D. Rodenbough 


Introduction and Notes by 


Robert W. Carter 


The earliest known letter from the town of Leaksville was 
written by G. Buchan to Robert Menzies on 10 July 1802. The 
letter appears to be a whimsical note between friends. Since 
there was no threat of invasion or a known slave insurrection 
during this period (as indicated in the letter) one can assume that 
the letter is satirical in nature. The original letter is part of the 
Robert Menzies Papers (1805-1812) in the Special Collections of 
Perkins Library at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
Permission to publish the letter was obtained from William R. 
Erwin, Jr., Senior Reference Librarian at Duke University 
Library on 23 March 1998. 

No information has been located concerning G. Buchan 
who wrote the following letter. His name does not appear in the 
records of the period so one can only assume that he resided in 
the area for a short time before moving on or perhaps died soon 
after the letter was written. 

Robert Menzies (b. ca. 1781), to whom the following letter 
was written, played an interesting role in the early history of 
Rockingham County. He was the son of John and Mary Irvine 
Menzies, former residents of Bedford County, Virginia.t John 
Menzies (b. ca. 1745) immigrated to America from his native 
Scotland in 1772.2 He settled in Bedford County, Virginia and 
- married Mary Irvine in December 1773.3 Her father, William 
Irvine, had been an early settler in that section of Virginia.4 John 
and Mary moved to Rockingham County, North Carolina where 
they purchased a 609 acre plantation on the north side of Dan 
River on 23 May 1786.5 Their plantation, which John named 
“Scotland,” lay along the river between Matrimony and Buffalo 
Island creeks and contained some of the finest fertile bottom land 
in the county.6 In 1815 the farm was valued at $3,064.7 John 
carried on farming operations with the help of eight slaves. John 
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served as Trustee for Rockingham County for a number of years 
beginning in 1790.8 

Mary Irvine Menzies died on 25 July 1813 at the age of 
fifty-four.9 John Menzies died on 12 February 1819 according to 
the records of Matrimony Baptist Church where he was an active 
member.10 John’s will, dated 15 January 1813, mentions his heirs 
as being: Robert, William, Elizabeth, Mary and Jannett Menzies. 
In March 1824 the Rockingham County Court of Equity sold 
John’s “Scotland” plantation to Thomas Hamlin for a division 
among the Menzies heirs.!2 The sale included the 23 acre 
“Menzies Island” in Dan River at its confluence with Matrimony 
Creek.!8 

Robert Menzies owned property at the Rockingham 
County seat, Wentworth, as early as 1814.4 However, he sold this 
property and settled in Leaksville and became a partner with 
James Barnett in the mercantile firm of Barnett and Menzies. 
This firm was established before December 1818 and remained in 
business for several years.45 In the early 1820s the firm incurred 
debts which were not paid off and it is not clear how long the 
business remained solvent.16 Barnett, a county justice, had 
purchased a 2,912 acre tract of land along Smith River in 1813 
and built a grist mill at the falls of the river. Barnett had also 
built a large brick tavern in Leaksville with Robert Menzies as a 
partner and apparently, for several years, as its proprietor.!7 
Robert Menzies was married in October 1819 to Mary Hill (1787- 
1853) a daughter of Samuel Hill who owned considerable 
property on the south side of the Haw River.}8 Six children were 
born to this union but the name of only one, R. G. Menzies, has 
been uncovered in the editor’s research.19 

Robert Menzies was active in the Rockingham County 
militia and over the years he advanced from a lieutenant in 1802 
to the rank of captain in his last years.2 Robert died in 
Wentworth on 7 January 1829 of “Inflamatory fever” at the age of 
fifty.21 His burial site is unknown. It appears that his estate was 
not settled for some time since deeds of trust remained against 
the firm of Barnett and Menzies until 1832 when Menzies’ partner 
James Barnett sold the store and hotel property.2 During that 
year Barnett sold all his Rockingham County property and moved 


to Calloway County, Kentucky where he died on 22 September 
1832 at age fifty-two.23 
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Mary Hill Menzies, Robert’s widow, moved to Tennessee to 
reside with her children in 1833. About 1838 she married a Dr. 
Jennings.4 She lived until 1852 or 1853. Her son R. G. Menzies 
settled in Dyer County, Tennessee in 1870 and became a 
prominent citizen in that area. 


The Leaksville Letter 


Leaksville 7ber [July] 10th [18]02 
Mr. Menzies, 


Sir, As you are an officer in the Militia, & are bound by 
honor as well as the ties of friendship to extend your protection to 
the town of Leaksville, I take the liberty of addressing you. This 
morning I just arrived in time to witness a general desertion. 
From some kind of presentiment that things were not going on 
entirely right, I rose with daylight & posted off full speed, 15 
miles against 7’Oclock. The first thing that caught my attention 
was some scampering, some posted as sentinels, & horses in 
readiness. In a few minutes our city was cleared of every soul 
except Mrs. Leak,® the old captain,2” myself & a few blacks. In 
case of an attack, you see we are in a desperate situation. The 
captain’s days of fighting are nearly over, & for my own part such 
is my panic, that I should think of nothing but capitulating on the 
first summons. You may take my word for it, that even 2 or 3 
resolute soldiers in habits might take the town if it were not for 

Mrs. Leak, she looks confounded grum% & seems like she would 
hold out at least a fortnight herself against any common force. 
Old aunt Kirsie is sick, & the blarney of Old Mrs. Conner” can’t 
be brought to act in the field as an advantageous piece of 
Ordnance. Old Mrs. Saunders® is entrenched in her own castle. 
In short there is not a single creature but seems intimidated. But 
Lord, I begin to take courage. Mrs. Leak has sallied out & speaks 
with as much boldness as if there was no danger. What a 
confounded shame that I should be shut up. I’ll go out into the 
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street & pretend, at least, to fear nothing. eh, there comes Major 
on his pacing steed.31 Can that be good or a bad omen? At all 
events, under the pretence of bravery Ill walk out, even if I 
should pay for my timerity. What’s that. oh, only the negroes at 
play. Why times then can’t be so had — they at least apprehand no 
ill. What expedient shall I fall on? O yes, make them believe I am 
going to shoot squirrels, & so can carry a gun with me. I know 
exactly where the buckshot you gave me to stand with are. So 
now I shall start but should I find a necessity of sounding a 
retreat, I will send of an express, & you must hold yourself in 
readiness. 

I am your most 

humble sert. 

G. Buchan 


Lieut. R. Menzies 


P.S. I have been taking a peep, but don’t know what to make of 
times — things may go well — maybe not — can’t tell yet. Met Mrs. 
Leak in toleable spirits — 

end sy. 


(ENVELOPE) 
Mr. R. Menzies 


(Crossed out on back) Please send me by Bill quart of your 
strongest brandy 


(on the edge of envelope) 60 Guns 
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Making Things: 
Leaksville’s Industrial Heritage 


by 
Robert L. Moore 


The bicentennial of any institution deserves some reflection. 
Reflection on the industrial history of Leaksville reveals certain 
limitations of time and place. This bicentennial is the anniversary 
of a place name. In the early years that place had no industry. 
Then, industry developed in places which came to have other 
names. After 170 years the name was submerged under the old 
name of Eden, which had applied to most of the area of this 
reflection — Leaksville Township. 

This review will trace the making of things in Leaksville 
Township along these lines: 1) the rivers; 2) the Morehead family, 
“its heirs and assigns”; 3) transportation; 4) textiles; 5) other 
industries. 

When John Leak received permission from North Carolina 
authorities to establish his town in 1797, he was ready, having 
laid out streets and sold some lots. He had been appointed a 
tobacco inspector.! His Leaksville, on a high bluff by the 
navigable Dan River, would later gather the produce of a great 
area and ship it downstream. This vision was based on geology 
and geography. The reality required some work on the river. 
When the Dan River carved its bed through the Triassic basin it 
left long tributaries to the north (the Mayo and Smith Rivers, 
Matrimony and Cascade Creeks) steeply enough inclined toward 

itself for water power potential as it gathered their waters in 
somewhat navigable volume.? 

William Byrd II (surveyor of the North Carolina - Virginia 
boundary, diarist and namer of streams) was one of the first 
Europeans to visit the area now known as Eden. He came looking 
for rich bottom lands, winter pastures, good timber, and mineral 
wealth. These resources were, in some measure, present in the 
26,000 acres he obtained as partial remuneration for his efforts in 
1728 and 1733. He considered the Dan and perhaps the Smith 
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(named by him Irvin) to be navigable to the sea except for “the 
great falls” at present Weldon, N.C.3 Of course, he was an 
inspired real estate promoter as evidenced by his choice of names 
— Land of Eden. 

Following Byrd came pioneer settlers.4 As they achieved 
surpluses from field and forest their transportation choices were 
by wagon on primitive roads, by hogshead on the same roads, or 
by driving livstock. Manufacturing was home or plantation based 
only. Importation of manufactured wares was as difficult as 
exportation of local produce. Citizens began to discuss navigation 
improvements on the Dan-Staunton-Roanoke river system. By 
1785 they were getting some encouragement from legislators in 
both states.5 Discussion and encouragement were timely in 1785. 
That was the year both the Potomac River Company and The 
James River Company were chartered.6 The Roanoke was the 
next system south of the James with a vast hinterland. 

John Morehead moved into the area in 1798 with his two year 
old son, John Motley Morehead and began acquiring extensive 
land holdings in the “Carmel Woods” of northeastern Rockingham 
County.7 

Alexander Sneed, an original commissioner of Leaksville, 
observed in 1810 that the town was “not much of a place.” There 
were some merchants including two saloons. That year the whole 
county produced over $30,000 of goods — evenly divided among 
the production of distilleries and looms, plus some tanned hides. 
There were no mills in the Dan valley, but Sneed saw “mill seats” 
near the Dan and the road from Salisbury to Petersburg.8 James 
Barnett purchased 2,912 acres of the old Byrd lands and built a 
mill in 1813. He powered it by diverting Smith River water into a 
4,000 foot canal.9 That dam and canal, as reconfigured, is helping 
to make things 183 years later. Barnett produced flour and meal 
and perhaps started other enterprises. 

Prospects for Leaksville rose and fell with prospects for 
navigation improvement. In 1818 a land boom drove lot prices in 
the town to record levels. By the next year a national panic and 
delayed river work brought lot prices to record lows.10 John 
Morehead had bought high. In 1820 he secured a liquor license 
for his blacksmith shop.12 

By 1826, Dan River was considered open to bateaux traffic to 
Weldon. Four years later the Weldon to Petersburg railroad 
diverted goods to that inland port.13 In 1831, John Motley 
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Morehead, a practicing attorney with extensive family lands 
nearby, bought into the Barnett enterprise. This was fitting. The 
future “internal improvements” governor and protege of 
Archibald Murphy, “the father of internal improvements,” 
invested in internal improvements. 

In 1833 Morehead and Barnett advertised!4 their business as a 
grist mill, saw mill, oil mill,15 carding mill, cotton gin,1!6 
blacksmith shop and general store. The carding mill would bear 
watching, so would the general store. Morehead bought all the 
Barnett interests in 1836.17 

An 1839 report stated there were twelve textile mills in the 
state and six more being built including one at Leaksville by John 
Motley Morehead.!8 In that year or 1840 the mill was producing 
cotton yarn. It was built of stone quarried on the east bank of the 
Smith River. It was 80 x 100 feet in size, three stories, and came to 
have a number of brick additions. 


Cotton mill at Spray built by John Motley Morehead (insert) in 1839. Building 
burned in 1893 and replaced by another mill which stood for approximately a 


century. 
Z Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


John Hall Bullard was brought from Massachusetts to “set up 
and manage” the new enterprise. He would not be the last 
technical or management expert brought from the north to 
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enhance local textile operation. Many of them established 
families who are still prominent in the area. 

Occasional glimpses show a thriving and expanding business 
on the canal. The earlier businesses continued. In 1857 a 
government report recorded the mill used 350,000 pounds of 
cotton to produce 120,000 yards of osnaburg, 150,000 yards of 
sheeting and shirting and 240 pounds of yarn. The yarn quantity 
seems low in light of a later memoir. 

Other industrial activity was centered on Matrimony Creek,!9 
a nearby “mill seat.” As usual it started with a grist and saw mill 
and grew. By 1846 the site involved the Field family. Just as the 
Matrimony was second only to the Smith River as an industrial 
center, so the Fields were second only to the Moreheads as 
entrepreneurs for a while. They were involved for two 
generations on Matrimony Creek as employees, partners, or 
owners. Daniel E. Field (1831-1916) later wrote extensively about 
early Leaksville. Daniel, or his father, Benton, were involved in 
milling, tanning, foundry operation, box making (for candles and 
tobacco), and mercantile businesses (with his sons). They, tending 
toward the Methodist ministry, probably were not involved with 
any of the eight distilleries within two and one-half miles of 
Leaksville’s 300 citizens in 1840.2 

The 1860 census recorded the Leaksville Cotton Factory with 
105 employees, 25 men and 80 women. The ever busy Daniel 
Field was “travelling agent” for the mill on the eve of the Civil 
War. He later remembered the sale of five pound bunches of 
yarn to “country people” to make “striped cloth.” Bales of 50 
bunches were hauled to western Virginia by wagon and sold to 
merchants. The climax of Mr. Field’s sales career was in 1861 
after the battle of First Manassas “when people realized the war 
would last.” He sold the mill’s “accumulated cotton” in Lynchburg, 
Virginia for advanced prices.2! 

Leaksville now had a population of about 250 including the 
cotton factory area. Transportation was facilitated by a toll bridge 
over the Dan (1835) and somewhat better roads. The Dan was 
navigable to Hairston Falls in Stokes County. Down river, in 
1856, boats needed only to go to Danville to meet the railroad. 
Efforts were continuous to secure rail connection but were 
stymied by interstate jealousies and then by the war.2 

Little is known of Leaksville industry during the war. The 
cotton factory seems to have run regularly, making cloth for the 
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Confederacy. Given North Carolina’s commitment to clothe its 
soldiers and Morehead’s patriotism, that is a safe assumption. 
Osnaburg and sheeting would be sinews of future wars too. 

The war was hardly over when John Motley Morehead died in 
1866, leaving his Leaksville property to four of his children and 
directing that one of them, J. Turner Morehead be in charge. He 
did take charge! He had been wounded in the war, recovered and 
returned to duty, married and came to the town of 300 people at 
the age of 26. He found a cotton mill, factory store, and the 
smaller enterprises of the pre-war era.” 

Branson’s North Carolina Business Directory> was published 
nine times from 1868 to 1897. Prior to 1890 it lists the following 
for J. Turner Morehead, Leaksville: 


cotton factory general store 

wool carding farmer (3,051 acres) 

flour mill spoke and handle factory 
saw mill 


Only his father’s oil mill seems to have disappeared. A map 
dated 1876% entitled Map of the Leaksville Mills and Landed 
Estate of J. Turner Morehead and Co. shows much of the present 
Eden west of “Smith’s” River. Prominent landmarks are the dam 
(five angles to divert water into a canal parallel to the present 
canal), Dan River bridge and toll house, the “stone planted by 
Col. Byrd,” and a brewery. The brewery was near the present 
Boone Road and Tanyard Branch, (shown on the map as 
Montgomery Brook). The present county library office is nearby. 
The map shows scattered buildings near the terminus of the 
canal at Tackett’s Branch. 

The Greensboro Patriot on April 13, 1871 reported Leaksville 
had one of the finest “water powers” in the state, cotton 
“factories,” gristmills, saw mills and a spoke and handle?’ factory 
with “a large force of operatives.” The town lacked a rail 
connection but was on the proposed route from Danville to 
Statesville. 

Added to his several manufacturing enterprises, J. Turner 
Morehead served as State Senator, operated a bateaux line from 
Danville to Stokes County, and endlessly promoted railroad 
connections. The man was already a conglomerate and his 
greatest industrial achievements were still ahead! 

Morehead himself described Leaksville industries in the 
Leaksville Gazette in 1884.2 He reported ample shipping by river 
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and railroad — he had finally (1883) gotten a narrow gauge 
connection to Danville. He sounded like Byrd 150 years before 
praising land, minerals, and waters. He claimed 2,750 potential 
horsepower from Smith River and from other streams in 
proportion to their volume with not more than 500 horsepower 
being used. N.S. Smith, educator and merchant, echoed 
Morehead’s description in the same publication. 

The Greensboro Patriot reported in 18872 on Leaksville as 
almost unknown ten years before but now thriving with 2,000 
inhabitants, since arrival of the railroad. A list of businesses 
emphasized the dominance of tobacco factories and warehouses in 
the non-textile sphere. Along with the older and familiar 
industries were listed three mantua®» maker shops and a shuck 
and straw mattress maker. It would be interesting to know if 
those products contained locally made cloth. 

Around 1890, Morehead industrial interests took two different 
but interconnected paths. J. Turner Morehead now had 
reinforcement from a new generation. His son, John Motley IT], 
graduated from the State University in chemistry and B. Frank 
Mebane married his daughter, Lily. Both were to create more 
excitement on the canal than their predecessors. Their main 
associates tended to be relatives too — by blood or marriage. 

Two organizational events preceded the two new paths. On 
December 3, 1890 Willson Aluminum Company was incorporated 
with J. Turner Morehead serving as President.3! Other officers 
were Willson, the Canadian inventor who held the patents and 
Seward, the New York financier who had brought them together. 
On Valentine’s Day, 18912, was “chartered and incorporated” the 
Spray Water Power and Land Company (SWPLC). The familiar 
blotter/letterhead is dated 1889, another of those delightful date 
discrepancies so often encountered on the canal. J. Turner 
Morehead was president of SWPLC, too, for a while, succeeded by 
B. Frank Mebane. 

Willson needed electric power, a plant site and capital 
backing. Morehead had the first two. The idea was to recover 
metallic aluminum from the ore by the tremendous heat of an 
electric arc furnace. The Smith River and its canal provided the 
electricity. J. M. Morehead, III and several others performed the 
unsuccessful aluminum experiments. One experiment produced 
a substance which was analyzed as calcium carbide. Calcium 
carbide, combined with water, produced acetylene gas. This 
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remarkable discovery very nearly bankrupted this part of the 
family, then made them very rich. The plant burned in 1896 and 
the principals sought better transportation and more power than 
the Smith River could give. The eventual Union Carbide 
Company resulted from rustic pioneering in electricity and 
chemistry. 

Spray Water Power & Land Company got off to a rocky start, 
too. The “old stone mill” burned in 1893, a victim of lightning. 
The company rebuilt it and in 1896 built Spray Cotton Mill on the 
site of the burned carbide plant and used the water power there. 

Branson’s Directory of 1897 provides a snapshot of our subject 
with some subtle change in the Morehead related entries: 
Aluminum works, Spray; Cotton mills, Leaksville, B. F. Mebane, 
pres., looms 174; Spray Mfg. Co., Spray, Manufacturers of 
acetylene gas; and woolen mills, Leaksville, incorporation. Also 
Flour and Corn Mill, T. L. Morehead & Co. (sic). Grist mills were 
numerous now, steam power had freed them from the stream 
banks. Note the name of Spray, now firmly fixed, if its boundaries 
were not. 

Other notable local industries listed were: carriages (also 
buggies and wagons), J. H. Hampton & Company;® Furniture, J. 
R. Stephens; and nine tobacco factories. The King family had 
replaced the Field family as the number two industrialists and 
owned the Matrimony Creek complex.% 

Spray Water Power & Land Company was poised for the 
climactic decade of its long existence. Local folklore has it that 
Mebane set out to “build a mill a year for ten years” and almost 
did so. As evidence consider the mills he built in Spray and the 
new town, Draper: Spray Cotton Mill 1896, Nantucket Mill 1898, 
American Warehouse 1899, Lilly Mill 1900, Spray Woolen and 
Morehead Mills1902, Rhode Island Mill 1903, and German- 
America 1906. That’s a pretty impressive eight large plants. 
Mebane did more than that. The old stone mill was replaced, 
three times its old size.37 The Smith River dam was replaced in 
1903-488 by a stone dam using stone from the east bank of the 
river. He built Spray Mercantile Building, the company 
headquarters, Colonade Hotel, and some very impressive 
dwellings for the principal officers and many less impressive 
homes for employees.® The biggest single project of Mebane and 
his brother, Dr. G. A. Mebane, was Cooleemee, in Davie County, 
North Carolina — dam, mill, town and all. 
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The 1896 Spray Cotton Mill with Spray Mercantile Building in right 
background of this 1919 scene. 


Courtesy of Welsford Bishopric 


Contemporary reports” of Cooleemee development may 
provide clues as to the Mebane’s methods. In 1899 they bought 
532 acres from Miss Fannie C. Hairston, of Cooleemee Plantation. 
They collected 1,500 cords of wood, brought in two brick 
machines, burned 200,000 bricks, cut timber and quarried stone 
on site, built the dam, tested machinery in December 1900 and 
sold the project in February 1901. 

Spray Water Power & Land Company was a pyramided 
holding company. It was controlled by the family and it controlled 

‘American Warehouse. American Warehouse controlled each of 
the mills, which were separately incorporated with different sets 
of stockholders. Mebane was usually president and another 
Morehead son-in-law, W. R. Walker was usually secretary- 
treasurer.41 

Outside capital was, of course, needed to fund such vast 
undertakings. Mebane played with the big boys. American 
Warehouse stockholders included B. N. Duke, J. B. Duke, and J. 
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Pierpont Morgan.42 The Cooleemee development was sold to the 
Erwin interests of Durham which had Duke backing.® The 
relationships between Durham investors, Spray Water Power & 
Land Company, and others including the Holts on Haw River and 
the Worths on Deep River would be an interesting study. 

Mebane proved better at initiating than sustaining his vast 
undertakings. Soon he was paying exorbitant rates in interest, 
premiums and equity to New York lenders and investors.44 
Marshall Field and Company had become an important 
customer of several mills as early as 19038, advancing money to 
produce the cloth and blankets it needed and monitoring quality. 
There were also direct loans. When other creditors forced 
bankruptcy sales in 1912, Marshall Field and Company, Chicago- 
based retailer and wholesaler, protected its own interest.46 The 
Morehead Mill and Leaksville Cotton and Woolen Mill remained 
solvent, as did Spray Cotton. 

Spray Cotton Mill, Dr. G. A. Mebane, president, had as an 
investor, Dr. Karl Von Ruck. He increased his equity until, in 
1914, he took control and recruited his nephew Karl Bishopric, a 
Canadian, to manage it. The venerable Leaksville Cotton and 
Woolen Mill came under control of other Moreheads who later 
built a new mill near Charlotte and moved their headquarters 
there. Morehead Mill continued under SWPLC for some decades 
before being sold. 

Thus, for better or worse, Leaksville and its newly named 
neighbors became branch plant, absentee owned towns. Only 
Spray Cotton Mill, Mebane’s first new mill remains locally owned 
and managed and has entered its second century under a third 
generation of Bishoprics. 

The river basins now gave their most precious resource — 
people. The new mills and early additions under Marshall Field 
required more and more people until the number reached about 
9,000 around World War I. Houses were provided, employees 
began to build their own homes, and people from nearby came to 
work in the mills. Even the river basins could not give enouogh. 
Recruitment went beyond the mountains. 

The twentieth century brought a full gauge railroad, 
telephone service, and electricity. The canal had already 
produced electric power for the arc furnace and the mills. In 1909 
the King family mill on Matrimony Creek furnished power for 
their public utility, Leaksville Light and Power Coompany. Grist 
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mills, saw mills and tobacco factories continued in business. The 
Hampton Buggy Factory was still a vital business. 

Marshall Field and Company and the three independent mill 
companies dominated the industrial scene for years to come. The 
smaller three were relatively stable, while the larger one 
dynamically molded its mills to serve its Chicago merchandising 
activities. A 1913 publication anonymously (it was written in P. T. 
Barnum style) extolled the company as “the largest jobbing and 
retail merchants in the world.” A need for sheeting led to another 
mill (1915) in Draper, still known as the “new mill” seventy years 
later. Expansions, especially of the Spray Woolen Mill and the 
American Warehouse (Finishing Mill) were nearly as impressive 
as Mebane’s origian] building boom.48 

E. D. Pitcher’s only reference to World War I is to large orders 
for wool blankets. In fact, 1917 saw the beginnings of the 
Fieldale, Virginia Towel Mill and the completion of the bedspread 
mill and the Athena Underwear Plant where the Karastan Plant 
would later be. These latter two were the first textile mills in 
Leaksville proper. In 1918, Luther H. Hodges,*9 a 20 year old 
junior at the University of North Carolina and President of the 
Rockingham County Club there, described his county’s “industries 
and opportunities.” He wrote that the county had two main line 
railroads but was in urgent need of a branch line from 
Leaksville-Spray, “our industrial center” to either Reidsville or 
Stoneville, preferably Reidsville. There were 850 miles of roads, 
mostly sand, clay, some macadam. He listed 13 textile mills in 
Leaksville township, their products and number of employees 
(2,946). He praised the “welfare and health” provisions of the 
mills. An accompanying advertisement indicated that expansion 
had created employment opportunity for a few more families. 

In addition to textiles, Hodges mentioned Hampton Buggy 
Company, J. B. Taylor Tobacco, Twin City Grocery (feed), and 
Eagle Printing along with first class bakeries, laundries and ice 
plants. 

Between the World Wars Marshall Field and Company shifted 
product in search of profit at several mills, made some 
expansions and, most significantly, adapted the Athena Mill to 
make Axminister Carpets and then the soon to be famous 
Karastan Rug beginning in 1930. That completed the 
manufacturing facilities of Marshall Field and Company. 
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An underwear business located on Union Street was started in 
1934 by Mrs. Mamie Price Miley and operated for about ten years 
with apparent success. It made “Sweetheart” brand brassieres. 
There was some furniture manufacturing during this period, not 
surprising in view of the successful efforts around Martinsville 
and High Point. A 1926 newspaper advertisement featured King 
Furniture Co., Inc., W. Bringle King.5! It shared newspaper space 
with Leaksville Light and Power Co. and Leaksville Electric 
Supply Co. W. B. Wray Furniture was located on Glovenia 
Street. J. H. Hampton was the local Studebaker dealer now. 

Otherwise, Eden industrialization between the wars was 
directed toward local self-sufficiency. Dairies, meat processing, 
soft drink bottling, ice cream makers, and even a potato chip 
maker appeared.®2 

E. D. Pitcher writes under the headings “Personnel” and 
“Labor” about people recruited from “the slopes of the Blue 
Ridge” and the improvement in their lives of an “attractive house,” 
“good schools and churches,” “regular wages” and a “community 
nurse.” Rent was “twenty-five cents per room per week” and “coal 
and wood were supplied at cost.” 

He describes the employees as the “best in the industry,” 
“pure-blooded American people,” and “exceedingly proud and 
independent.” “Independent of outside influences and as a whole, 
loyal to the company” is his explanation of a lack of “labor 
trouble” prior to 1919. 

In that year efforts were made to form a union by “outside 
organizers” and “many outdoor meetings . . . . were well 
attended.” Reverend Chapman of Rock Hill, South Carolina 
seems to have been the ultimate outside agitator. “Complete 
notes of the speeches were taken by Mr. Luther H. Hodges, well 
hidden for safety, then just out of college.” In a brief summary of 
one meeting, the Reverend Chapman is quoted as appealing to 
rather gross sentiments about race and class, singling out “Mr. 
Pitcher and Mr. Mebane” as targets. 

A union was formed but was “never strong enough to cause 
any serious trouble and at all times the company knew their 
every move. It soon ceased to function.” 

The year 1934 was climactic for labor relations all across 
southern textile areas. Strikes, violence, “flying squadron” tactics 
and massive resistance by companies, police, and the National 
Guard characterized the year. Marshall Field and Company 
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experienced this activity only at its High Point Silk Mill. Whether 
the Spray area was beyond the reach of flying squadrons, people 
had had their fill of unions in 1919, or local employees were truly 
“independent of outside influences,” Mr. Pitcher did not speculate. 

In 1939 Marshall Field and Company “was cited by the Labor 
Board, a hearing was held, an election was ordered in several 
milis. The union was successful and on November 27, 1939 
agreements were entered into for those plants. The remaining 
plants, all in Spray, were organized in early 1941. The Textile 
Workers Union continued to represent employees in all the 
company’s Rockingham County Mills beyond the end of Pitcher’s 
narrative and its successor organizations still did so in 1998. 

Pitcher summarized wages and hours briefly. Up to 1910 
hours were twelve per day, sixty-six per week for average pay of 
$6.00 — $4.50 for common labor and $8.00 for weavers. In 1910 
hours were reduced to sixty, in 1918 to fifty-five and in 1933 to 
forty. Wages were increased by 140% from 1910 to 1939. 

Federal law in 1918 provided severe penalty against 
employment of children under fourteen years of age and 
restricted hours for those under sixteen. “At all times the 
company had exercised the strictest care ” to obey the law. In 
1921 the company was charged with violations and called upon to 
pay 10% of its profits from April 25, 1919 to the end of 1920. 
Company Counsel, Judge Bynum opined that the Bureau was 
“operated by women who were intent upon securing a conviction 
without regard to evidence” and believed he had convinced the 
commissioner the law had not been violated. The Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional before the case was concluded. 

Mr. Pitcher did not mention the sale of the houses to 
employees which began in 1940. He did mention, ominously, 
recent large orders from the War Department for blankets, OD 
suiting, and OD over-coating.® 
The large orders would continue. Sheets and blankets were 

obviously needed by the War Department. Cloth for uniforms, 
parachutes, powder bags and other specialized uses was within 
local manufacturing capability. Looms not needed for those 
products wove old reliable Osnaburgs.™ The present writer used 
army surplus OD blankets labeled Leaksville Woolen Mill in 
college. 

The war’s end found the four textile companies making up 
most local employment and somewhat cyclical employment at 
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that. Local citizens began to organize to seek new employers, 
especially diversified employers. A Chamber of Commerce was 
organized and later, state, regional and county agencies 
aggressively sought new factories. 

For years the hopes of the community rested with Union 
Carbide Corporation. It was expected the company would return 
to its roots, settle on Dan River and make its synthetic fiber, 
Dynel, useful for blankets and other traditionally woolen 
products. The company bought the land, the community waited. 
In 1954 the company alerted Draper to prepare water and sewer 
facilities. As late as 1958 the plant seemed a possibility. It was not 
to be.55 

The sale of Marshall Field properties to Fieldcrest Mills, 
Inc.,55 a new corporation, in 1953 raised anxiety levels and meant 
adjustments for many employees. The new company discontinued 
making cloth for any use other than its own finished products. 
The woolen and synthetic mills were closed. A new product, 
automatic blankets, had revived the Nantucket building for a 
while, and the old Spray Woolen Mill had some limited uses. 
Other idle mills were warehouses. 

Marshall Field had realized an advantage in producing a full 
range of household textiles. Fieldcrest exploited that unique 
advantage by coordinating the styling of the products (one-look) 
and by emphasizing color and pattern where products had 
usually been drably utilitarian. The idea worked. The company 
prospered and grew.57 

Community effort to diversify its employment base began to 
bear fruit. The 1960 census listed Webster Brick, Virginia Solite, a 
cement block plant, and a business forms printer. The block 
plant was purchased by Solite, producers of light weight 
aggregate. All these still were branch plants except the business 
forms business, which later became one. It closed in 1996, last 
operating under the name Vanier Graphics. 

AMP, Incorporated, Anaconda Wire and Cable,58 and Owens- 
Illinois were big name branch plants that came and went quickly. 
Carroll Knits was a new kind of textile plant in a building on 
Hamilton Street. It gave way to Knit-Away, then to Macfield 
Texturing, then to Vintage Yarns in the same building. 

A home-grown industry, Spray Textured Yarn, created by 
Spray Cotton Mill operated for over 15 years, then the same 
owner established Nova Yarns in the same building. 
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There were losses, too. Leaksville Woolen abandoned blanket 
manufacturing. A small operation, Dybac, used the building to 
process wastes into a carpet padding product. Morehead Mill, last 
of the Morehead-Mebane manufacturers, succumbed to changing 
times. 

Then in 1978, Eden industrial recruiters claimed a grand prize. 
Miller Brewing came to the rivers, justifying old Col. Byrd’s 
estimate of the Dan’s water quality. Here, at last, was an 
employer to match or exceed the “Dynel” expectations with high 
wages, 1,500 jobs, and a huge investment. Fieldcrest built a 
modern blanket mill and finishing mills on the old Dynel 
property. Local industry was on an upswing. 

When James E. Gardner wrote so comprehensively of 
Fieldcrest Mills in 1982, the company seemed destined to continue 
its local tradition indefinitely. It was not to be. The Bedspread 
Mill closed in 1985, the Sheeting Mill in 1986 and their associated 
finishing plants with them. The finishing mills were gradually 
replaced by the Decorative Bedding Plant. In a gesture toward 
compensating for these job and investment reductions, Fieldcrest 
created Eden Industrial Park. With dramatic timing, two major 
additions to the industrial mix were announced in 1986. To the 
rescue came the old faithful textile industry in the form of Pannill 
Knitting and Pluma, Incorporated. Both firms, with Martinsville, 
Virginia origins, had a lot of growth potential in the knitted 
sportswear segment of the industry. Pluma was the first to locate 
in the new industrial park and Pannill took the idle 
Anaconda/Owens-Illinois building.© Both companies grew. A 
1990 bond referendum authorizing expanded water and sewer 
facilities, permitting further growth. 

Continued efforts to attract industry resulted in the erection of 
a “shell building” in the Fieldcrest Industrial Park. The building 
was occupied by Rexham Release, a specialized paper processor 
in 1996. Again, rail connection and good water service were 
essential to attract the business. 

In 1996 Fieldcrest sold its blanket business, leaving only the 
Decorative Bedding Plant to represent it. The purchaser, 
Pillowtex, maintained only a small operation in the old Spray 
Woolen Mill building. In 1997, Pillowtex purchased Fieldcrest 
Mills, Inc. 

From the summit of two hundred years, what can Leaksville 
see, both by looking backward and by looking forward? 
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From “not much of a place” to hopeful “head of navigation” to 
pioneer manufacturing center to “the Lowell of the South,” 
Leaksville developed in step with the rest of its region for a 
century. Then, for a century it has worked and produced on a 
national scale, mostly textiles but with notable exceptions — 
calcium carbide and beer. Through this second century the 
Morehead-Mebane-Marshall Field-Fieldcrest textile tradition 
arose from one “factory” and returned to one “plant.” In spite of 
efforts to secure diversity, the textile tradition continues. 
Constants have been the use of the rivers, the striving for better 
transportation, and change. 

The future will bring change, too. The nature and extent of 
the change will depend on protection of the rivers and on 
improved highway transportation. Both are in better condition 
than at some times in these two hundred years and will improve 
still more. Whatever the changes may be, they will not occur in 
the rural isolation of the pioneer manufacturers but on the 
national and international mainstream of its current industrial 
enterprises. 
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Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company, Manufacturing Division were all 
subsidiaries of Marshall Field. An expanded typescript is dated May 1, 1946. 


42. Pitcher, control of the Nantucket Mill was “in the Duke tobacco 
interests” initially. Worth Manufacturing Company, Worthville, N.C. 
belonged to American Warehouse in 1912. It was purchased by Fieldcrest 
Mills in 1964 from Erlanger Mills. 
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N.C It is the most comprehensive, scholarly, and readable history of Eden, 
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February 10, 1944. 

51. Winston-Salem Journal, July 2, 1926, Tri-City Edition. 

52. 1940 City Directory. 

53. Pitcher. See note 41. 


54. Wartime newspaper supplement, Leaksville News, February 10, 
1944. Listed Fieldcrest war production. 
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chosen for the Charlotte football stadium had forgotten that Anaconda- 
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59. A nearly complete set of Leaksville, Spray and Draper City 
Directories are in the Eden Branch of the Rockingham County Public 
Library. Listings show names of companies and approximate dates of existence 
from 1949 to the present. 


60. Pannill Knitting became a part of Sara Lee Corporation which 


vastly increased the scope of this plant and sold it to a new, independent 
company in early 1998. 
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Schooling In The 


Leaksville Community 
by 
Katherine Meador Pasour 


THE LEAKSVILLE ACADEMY 


Until the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
education of Americans was “informal, unsystematic, and 
dependent on parental initiative and ability to pay.”! A family’s 
ability or willingness to provide formal schooling for their 
children depended largely on income and social class. Children of 
wealthy families in the South often had tutors or attended a 
private academy. Ordinary citizens might encourage their 
children in basic reading skills for religious purposes (to read the 
Bible) or pool resources in order to hire a teacher to conduct a 
school for a few months of the year.2 Schooling in early 
Leaksville was a reflection of educational practice in other parts 
of the South. 


after the Civil War. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


In 1820, the Leaksville Male Academy was opened.’ In Our 
Proud Heritage, Lindley Butler describes the establishment of 
what came to be known as the Brick Academy: 
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... dames Barnett conveyed for one dollar, a lot 
on Henry Street to the Trustees of Leaksville 
Male Academy. Twenty-seven of the county’s most 
prominent citizens were trustees — among them 
Patrick H. Fontaine, Sterling Ruffin, James 
Barnett, Edward T. and Robert Brodnax, John M. 
Morehead, John Lenox, Richard Micheaux, 
Nathaniel Scales, William Bethell, Robert 
Gallaway, Thomas Searcy, and George and 
Nicholas Hairston.4 


Later teachers in the Academy included Nathaniel W. Henry and 
Patrick M. Henry, both descendants of the well-known Patrick 
Henry of Virginia.5 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN LEAKSVILLE 


The North Carolina General Assembly passed legislation in 
1839 to develop a system of common schools in North Carolina. 
This legislation provided for the division of the state into school 
districts and the establishment of a primary school in each district 
through county tax supplements and allocations from the 
Literary Fund. County and district school boards began to 
inaugurate the system in August of 1839 for those counties that 
approved it by a vote for tax support.§ 

Three distinct aspects of the common school distinguished it 
from past educational movements. Emphasis was placed on 
educating all students in a common schoolhouse, being taught a 
common social and political ideology. Secondly, the common 
school philosophy accepted the direct link between the 
“Government educational policies and the solving and control of 
social, economic, and political problems.” The third distinctive 
characteristic of the common school was the creation of state 
agencies to control the local school.7 

According to the Common School Records (1841-1876), John 
Lesueur was elected Chair of the Common School Committee for 


Rockingham County. On April 27, 1841, the following motion was 
adopted: 


Resolves that the several School Districts as laid off 

and marked out by Survey and filed in the Clerk’s 

Office of the County Court of this County as 

required by Acts of the General Assembly in 1838, 
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concerning common schools, be divided into two 
equal parts as nearly as may be convenient, that 
the boundaries thus marked be continued the same, 
and that a line be drawn though each, so that the 17 
Districts then laid off shall make 34 School 
Districts... 8 


In District 33 (Leaksville), in July of 1841, there were 175 
school age children (ages 6 to 21). A. B. Johns, J. W. Burton, and 
Charles Strong were elected to the school committee to supervise 
the school in District 33. Minutes from the common school report 
list Allen Smith as teacher in 1844 and 1845. Smith’s salary for 
the term was $57.82. 

In 1846, Charles Strong is recorded as teacher in District 33. 
The number of students taught included 29 males and 33 females. 
Strong received $70.50 for the five month term. 

These School Districts existed until the Civil War when the 
system of Common Schools in North Carolina collapsed due to 
poverty and mismanagement.? Following Reconstruction, James 
W. Reid, County Treasurer sent this letter (dated July 30, 1877) to 
School Committee members throughout the county: 


At a recent meeting of the County Board of 
Education for Rockingham, in accordance with the 
requirements of the new school law, the county was 
laid off into the same school districts that existed 
before the war, and I hereto append the boundaries 
thereof, together with the number, location of each 
school house, and names of the school committees . 
.. Please see to it that the census is actually and 
accurately taken. The best method is to take down 
the name of each citizen and the number of his 
children between six and 21 years of age, then 
make out the aggregate number and forward to the 
Register of Deeds, Mr. R. J. Lewellyn. The 
efficiency of the School Law, and the good to be 
accomplished by common schools will depend on 
the interest manifested therein by the school 
committee. Let us work together to have a 
successful year.10 


During this school year, District 33 (Leaksville) an 
apportionment of $103 was allotted for 103 children (one dollar 
was allotted per child). The 1996-97 expenditure per child in 
Rockingham County was $746.20.11 
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LEAKSVILLE PRACTICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


As a matter of course, so progressive a 
people as those of Leaksville could never rest 
satisfied with mere material advancement, and so 
with an unanimity almost without parallel, they 
determined to create and sustain a school, not only 
for the education of their own sons and daughters, 
but which by its merits would compel patronage 
from abroad. The result justifies their most 
sanguine expectations, for although the school has 
only been organized about two years, it has already 
attracted patronage from abroad, and bids to 
become one of the most potential educational 
factors in this section of the country.” 


The Leaksville Practical High School was organized in 1885 
under the direction of B. W. Ray. An 1887 edition of the 
Greensboro Patriot describes Professor Ray, a graduate of Wake 
Forest, as a “young man” who was giving “full satisfaction” in his 
role as principal. Students from Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina were enrolled in the school which sponsored both 
a male and female literary society.18 


Class from black school on Washington Street, Leaksville, circa 1925. 


Courtesy of Mrs. Chattie Boston 
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Professor Ray was assisted by Mrs. B. W. Ray in the primary 
department, Miss Molly Lucas in the advanced classes, and Miss 
Maggie Livingston in the music department. The Dan Valley Echo 
reported in October of 1887: 


A personal inspection by the editor of this paper 
as to the plan of instruction, methods of 
discipline, and courses of study pursued, satisfies 
us that under Prof. Ray all that is best will be 
insisted upon, what is ornamental] will be well 
taught and what is worthless rejected. 


Editor Duval Porter makes further reference to the near perfect 
discipline and high moral] tone of the school in relation to the 
advantageous setting: 


In addition to all other advantages is that of 
location. Leaksville is a “dry” town, and scenes 
that would militate against the success of any 
school where liquor is sold, are not familiar 
here. 18 


Leaksville Practical High School continued to operate through 
the turn of the century. A statement of account signed by B. W. 
Ray and dated 1903, listed the monthly tuition at $2.50. The 
receipt is in the name of Mr. Thomas Mitchell and most likely 
covers the tuition for his son, Robert P. Mitchell.¥4 


THE LEAKSVILLE-SPRAY INSTITUTE 


The 1937 Annual of Leaksville High School offers this history 
of the Leaksville-Spray Institute which was founded by the 
Leaksville Baptist Church: 


The Leaksville-Spray Institute opened in the fall of 
1905 with about a hundred students. Mr. J. A. Beam 
was in charge, assisted by his wife . . . Those 
assisting in teaching were as follows: Professor 
McComic, in charge of the commercial department,; 
Reverend W. Raleigh White, director in vocal music; 
Reverend W. E. Goode, assistant principal and 
teacher of mathematics, English, and history; and 
Miss Maud Woody, primary teacher. 
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Two buildings had been initially erected and in the second year of 
operation, a boys’ dormitory was added. The school was 
recognized as one of the leading Baptist Schools in the state. 

According to The Pilot, Mr. Beam remained as principal for 
four years. He was followed by Mr. Whitehead and Reverend S. J. 
Beeker. The school then closed for a time, reopening in 1914 with 
Mr. C. M. Beach in charge. He remained until 1917 when the 
school closed as a Baptist School.16 

Minutes of the Rockingham County Board of Education 
meeting on February 27, 1916 include this reference to the 
Leaksville-Spray Institute: 


Citizens of Leaksville proposed to deed property 
known as the Leaksville-Spray Institute consisting 
of one girls’ dormitory - 25 rooms (valued at 
$9,500.00), one boys’ dormitory (48 rooms, $8,000 
value), one dormitory consisting of an auditorium 
and eight classrooms and seven acres of land and 25 
acres near the school with suitable barn, dairy 
buildings, stock, etc. Proposition included repairing 
buildings, lighting, etc. Total value of offer - 
$40,000.00.17 


This proposal from the citizens of Leaksville had come in 
response to the School Board’s desire to construct a Farm Life and 
Domestic Science School in Rockingham County. The Board voted 
to delay action and it was not until 1922 that the decision was 
made to construct the Farm Life School in the Wentworth 
Community.1!8 After the Leaksville-Spray Institute closed, the 
state and local public district operated a public high school for 
the benefit of the community, renting the former buildings of the 
Institute.19 


LEAKSVILLE TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS 


In 1919, there were six school districts in the Leaksville 
Township. All six dealt directly with the Rockingham County 
Board of Education and the County Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. James E. Holmes who had served as superintendent 
of the Spray schools since July 1, 1919, describes the operation of 
the Leaksville Schools at this time: 


The Leaksville and Spray districts were given a 
great deal of latitude for self government due to 
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their size and also due to the fact that each district 
was a special local school tax district. P. H. Gwynn, 
Sr. was the superintendent of the schools in 
Leaksville. The Leaksville Schools consisted of the 
Leaksville Graded (built in 1910), a high school 
conducted in the Leaksville-Spray administration 
building, and a school called Five Forks.” 


According to Holmes the Five Forks School was located on the 
second floor of the merchantile building (formerly the New 
Leaksville YMCA) and a school for African Americans was 
operating on Washington Street. 


Leaksville High School constructed in 1930 at the site of the former Leaksville- 
Spray Institute. Later used as the intermediate school prior to tts destruction in 


1994. . 
4 Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


There were no high schools in Spray or Draper at this time. 
Holmes decided the students of Spray needed a high school and 
he met with P. H. Gwynn in the spring of 1920 to discuss the 
situation. The two men met at the intersection of Byrd and 
Glovenia Streets at 3:30 in the afternoon — “it was then and there 
that the first concrete steps were taken for the unification of the 
schools of Leaksville Township.”2! Gwynn suggested that schools 
in the three towns be unified, possibly including all of the 
Leaksville township, and a single, uniform school tax be voted 
within the township. 

Gwynn and Holmes planned a banquet for the community to 
introduce the idea of school consolidation. This meeting was held 
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in the Junior Order Hall located on the Boulevard. The teachers 
of Leaksville and Spray prepared the banquet, at a cost of about 
$7.00 per teacher. Approximately 50 people attended the event 
and most seemed favorably inclined toward the ideas presented. 
Schools of the Leaksville township were consolidated in 1921. 
The older building of the current Douglass School, formerly one 
of only two high schools in Rockingham County which served 
African Americans, was built in 1939. Tri-City High School 
opened in October of 1952.2 Schools in the Leaksville township 
(the system which was later to become the Eden City Schools) 
continued to be among the most progressive in the county. Eden 
City Schools became part of Rockingham County Consolidated 
Schools in 1993. 
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Eden Consolidation Was An Evolution 
by’ 
Robert L. Moore 


The birth of Eden, North Carolina came after a long gestation 
period and a difficult one. Almost as soon as the younger towns 
were incorporated (Draper, 1949; Spray, 1951), the idea of 
merging them with Leaksville and the “central area” between 
was under discussion. As early as May 1954, mayors Smith 
(Leaksville) and Nelson (Spray) were talking consolidation of 
their towns in addresses to civic clubs, dutifully reported in the 
Leaksville News.1 The mayors stressed the similarities of the two 
towns — similar levels of tax values, debt, etc. By June 17, the Tri- 
City Jaycees unanimously voted to promote the consolidation of 
all three towns and appointed a committee to explore the matter. 
The local newspaper editorialized in favor of the idea. 

All this enthusiasm for major change came after a year of 
events which would influence consolidation for years to come. 
City elections were held in 1953, filling civic offices for two year 
terms. Leaksville annexed its new Leaksville suburb and other 
western areas. Jones W. Norman was the recognized leader of 
this movement. Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. came into being with the 
purchase of the Marshall Field interests by a new corporation. 
H. W. Whitcomb became President of Fieldcrest. A new hospital 
building project was announced along with the prediction of 
Union Carbide’s 1,000 employee Dynel plant and Duke Power’s 
major expansion.2 The Tri-City area was on a roll. 

The roll began to unravel as it related to consolidation. On 
July 8, the Spray Board was reported split, two for, two against, 
one undecided. One of those opposed said it would be 
“premature” and that Leaksville would dominate — an attitude 
that would be around for years. In the fall of 1954 Draper’s 
mayor and board were publicly opposed to their town merging 
with anyone. 

From July 22 to September 16, 1954 there were news stories 
of John T. Maclsaac leading a fact finding study and reporting 
favorably on consolidation based on consultation with state 
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agencies. On the latter date, Mayor Daniels’ (Draper) negative 
speech to the Jaycees was also reported. On January 27, 1955, a 
poll of town board members listed consolidation as priority 
number seven, behind industrial development, a new sewer 
plant and others. The Tri-Cities had their first United Fund 
Campaign in 1954. 

Consolidation, if not dead, was comatose for a while. Other 
things were happening which would eventually influence the 
unity of the area. The single high school was to be complemented 
by a single junior high school. Morehead Hospital grew from a 
massive fund drive which touched virtually everyone who lived or 
worked in the area. The United Way effort was community wide. 
The Dynel dream began to fade, but the bigger Duke Power 
plant was built. Confidence in Fieldcrest Mills as a stable 
economic force developed as it grew and prospered under the 
leadership of Harold W. Whitcomb. 

H. W. Whitcomb himself became a major force locally. The 
hospital, United Way, local recreation, utilities and, later, the 
community college, were among his interests. Consolidation was 
a means to an end in his goals for the community. Whitcomb’s 
method of encouraging change was demonstrated over and over. 
He was generous with company and personal money. He 
successfully called on employees to help fund the bigger projects. 
He “assigned” managers to lead projects he favored as an assist to 
the community and often as a personal development tool. 
Location of company facilities and opening of residential property 
in the central area helped to fill that space between the towns. 

Consolidation awakened in early 1959 with a flurry of activity, 
this time confined to Leaksville and Spray. Gn January 15, the 
two town boards were studying a survey they had authorized in 
October 1958. A Leaksviile News editorial urged citizens to study 
the survey and predicted a vote in March. The vote was set for 
March 31. Harold Whitcomb, no doubt representing the views of 
Fieldcrest, endorsed the merger on February 5. That may have 
been a tactical error. The vote in Leaksville was more than two- 
to-one against consolidation, Spray was evenly divided. The issue 
was dormant again. 

In 1963, the Tri-City Chamber of Commerce set as its goal — 
consolidation by 1965.4 Jones W. Norman was elected to the 
Leaksville City Council again and, in time, became a point man 
for consolidation. The Chamber missed its goal, but by only two 
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years. 

Water and sewer matters had preoccupied local government 
and companies for most of the twentieth century. Wells, 
outhouses, and septic tanks were gradulally supplemented and 
replaced by water distribution and sewer collection systems. 
Pressures for improvement came from within each town, and the 
towns found ways to cooperate. Meadow Greens Sanitary District 
was formed in 1959. Then outside pressures began. 
Environmental agencies, state and federal, demanded sewer 
treatment. Fire insurance ratings suffered in some areas. The 
County Health Department exerted pressures. The availability of 
grants and loans was restricted by the size of the four separate 
entities. A Metropolitan Sanitary District became a stop gap 
cooperative effort until consolidation was achieved. 

The consolidation stakes had risen and preparation for a four 
unit vote in 1967 was more methodical than before. 

Early in the year, quiet meetings with citizen groups began. 
New voices were heard, Jaycees and other young, relative 
newcomers to politics were most active. In July the Jaycees 
distributed the first of a series of fact sheets. In August they 
began to discharge a responsibility to choose several city names 
to appear on the forthcoming ballot. Soon they reported that 
Eden and several variants were most popular. Also in August, a 
proposed map of the new city was published as was legal 
advertisement of the election. 

The Leaksville News on September 7th, the last issue before 
the September 12th vote, had six front page stories related to it. 
One story reported a poll of the 23 elected city officials — 11 “for” 
consolidation, 2 “opposed”, 10 “no comment”. Two full page 
advertisements listed about 300 citizens in favor of consolidation, 
one full page ad in the name of John Dyer opposed it largely on 
tax rate grounds. 

_ The adversaries had had their say, hundreds of new voters had 
registered and there remained only the final decision-making and 
the actual voting. 
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On September 12, 1967 the consolidation vote was held amid a 
good deal of excitement. The result: 
For Against 


Leaksville 838 835 
Spray 465 329 
Draper 652 340 
Meadow Greens 304 249 
TOTAL 2,259 oS 


The total vote of 4,012 represented over 60% of eligible voters. 
The narrow margin in Leaksville encouraged some continued 
resistance to the idea of consolidation. Mr. W. C. “Mutt” Burton, 
Reidsville resident and columnist for the Greensboro Daily News 
wrote a series of charming and insightful columns after the 
election. He wrote of attorney Alan D. Ivie’s sentimental “Long 
Live Leaksville” refusal to accept the change. He wrote John 
Dyer’s more concrete challenge — financing a lawsuit attacking 
the legality of the vote. Dyer said, he opposed “Fieldcrest control” 
and “pulling everything to the central area.”5 

Eden, as a name, was less controversial than consolidation, 
except for Mr. Ivie’s continued protests. Eden City Limits signs 
were posted an hour after the election was certified on 
September 13. By mid January the Eden Post Office and Eden 
News had converted their names. Others followed. 

The new city government, composed of the twenty-three 
elected officials of the four consolidating units had its 
organizational meeting on September 15 to provide interim 
services until a new board could be elected in the spring.6 The 
rest, as they say, is history. 

And a well documented history, too. The merger of more than 
two governments at once was precedent-setting — here were 
three and an additional area. Regional news media reported 
extensively. Alva W. Stewart, librarian at N. C. Wesleyan College 
wrote an article on the merger and its aftermath for The 
American City. It was reprinted in The State, in National Civic 
Review, and in The Eden News on March 25, 1970. His conclusion, 
“Merger did not make problems disappear. However, it has made 
them more managable.” 
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NOTES 


1. The Leaksville News, a weekly and direct ancestor of The (Eden) 
Daily News was extensively sampled from microfilm at the Eden Branch, 
Rockingham County Library in preparation for this article. Periods 1953-55, 
1958-59 and 1963-67 were sampled. Dates mentioned are usually publication 
dates before or after actual events. 


Ds Ibid. 


oF In a long interview on September 4, 1997 Jones W. Norman spoke 
of consolidation and his long involvement with local government. He credits 
Harold Whitcomb with encouraging him to lead annexation drives, run for 
office, and lead the consolidation effort in 1967. Opponents of consolidation 
derided “migrants” to the area who favored it. Jones Norman and his family 
was identified with Leaksville for several generations. His father had been 
unpaid city clerk for years. Norman credits “younger people” with 
energetically selling consolidation. One perceives that Jones Norman’s 
energy and mature leadership was a primary factor, too. 


4. Leaksville News, various issues. 


5. Jones Norman, September 4, 1997, stated he had served in Eden 
government with John Dyer for many years and found him to be a most 
valuable board member. Norman was Eden’s first popularly elected mayor. 


6. Minutes of that meeting are filed in the Eden Library. An acting 
mayor was chosen and city business begun. The Leaksville News reported the 
meeting as “harmonious.” 


Comment: A pattern emerges from a review of the incorporation, 
consolidation, and bond authorization history of Eden and its component 
parts. Leaders perceive a need and present a solution to the voters. It is 
defeated one or more times. Finally, the need becomes so great or the 
solution is presented so forcefully that the voters approve. 
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Wentworth: Rockingham County’s Seat 
by 
Bob W. Carter 


During colonial times the area that is today Rockingham County was part 
of Rowan and Orange Counties. Guilford County was established from portions 
of these two counties effective 26 January 1771. Guilford remained the same 
SIZE until 1779 when Randolph County was cut off from the southern end of the 
county.” After the end of the American Revolution, the residents of the northern 
Guilford County became interested in forming their own county. 

By the fall of 1784 the movement to form a new county had grown 
sufficiently to present a bill to the North Carolina legislature calling for the 
creation of a county to be named Blount. The bill was read twice before the 
legislature in November but failed to pass and was laid over until the next 
General Assembly meeting in the fall of 1785. One wonders, what were the 
political reasons for failing to form the new county. Perhaps the answer lies in 
the name Blount. The abortive county was named for William Blount, a 
member of the Continental Congress and a signer of the Federal Constitution. 
Blount, a member of a prominent eastern North Carolina family, was a friend of 
Governor Alexander Martin, the major political power in the northern Piedmont 
and probably the person behind forming the new county. Martin and Blount had 
plans to furnish supplies for a new government Indian treaty but Blount’s 
growing activities in land speculation and other deals perhaps caused Martin to 
take a second look at their friendship. While it will never be known for certain 
what killed the formation of Blount County, there is the possibility that Martin 
had second thoughts about the wisdom of naming a county in honor of William 
Blount.* No doubt Blount had many political enemies and perhaps all these 


factors helped to defeat the 1784 bill. 
County’s First Political Controversy: Courthouse Site 


In the next session of the legislature the same bill was introduced on 25 
November 1785 with the name changed from Blount to Rockingham. The bill 
passed both houses of the legislature and Rockingham County was created on 29 
December 1785.° The county was named for Charles Watson-Wentworth, 
second Marquess of Rockingham (1730-1782), a British friend of the colonies 
during the Revolution. The new law directed that the first court of Rockingham 
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was to be held in the house of Adam Tate and that subsequent courts could be 
held at any place chosen by the county justices until the courthouse was erected. 
The law also appointed a commission of James Hunter, John Dabney, Thomas — 
Henderson, John May, and Hugh Challis to contract for the erection of a 
courthouse, prison and stocks.’ This commission took no action since there 
seems to be widespread disagreement in the county about the location of the 
courthouse. The residents living on the north side of Dan River wanted the 
courthouse built near the home of Adam Tate. Tate’s home was on the south 
side of Dan River near Eagle Falls and was on the major road in the county which 
forded the river at the head of Eagle Falls Island. This ford has been established 
in colonial times and was one of the best crossings on the Dan River. The 
residents living south of the Dan (clearly the majority) wanted the courthouse for 
Rockingham County to be built in the center of the county. The county 
surveyor, Capt. Abraham Philips, was directed to find the center of the county 
and his survey found the center to be on the land of Charles Mitchell. Mitchell’s 
land on the east side of Rockhouse Creek was nearly three miles from the Adam 
Tate home near Eagle Falls.® 

The courthouse site controversy continued and when the North Carolina 
legislature met for the 1786-1787 session both sides presented petitions on 5 
December 1786 supporting their cause. The residents living south of the Dan 
presented two petitions containing 372 and 24 signatures both asking that the 
legislature set the site of the courthouse in the center of the county. The counter 
petition filed by residents living on the north side of the Dan asked that the 
courthouse be built at or near Adam Tate’s because the Mitchell site was on a 
barren ridge not suitable for a courthouse with few people living nearby. The site 
was also not on a major road. Their arguments fell on deaf ears since the 
majority of Rockingham residents clearly wanted the courthouse to be in the 
center of the county.” On | January 1787 the legislature amended the law 
forming Rockingham by directing that the county seat be laid out in the center 
of the county on the land of Charles Mitchell. The amended law also appointed 
a new set of commissioners to purchase one acre of land for this purpose. The 
new commissioners were: Samuel Henderson, John Riggin, Richard Marr, Peter 
Oneal, and Thomas Massey. The majority of these men lived south of the Dan 
River,” 

There was to be a change in ownership of the courthouse land before the 
commissioners purchased the site. On 26 April 1787, Constant Perkins and 
Charles Gallaway purchased of Charles Mitchell 200 acres of land for the price 
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of 450 pounds. On 28 August 1787 Perkins and Gallaway sold the 
commissioners one acre of land for the sum of five shillings. The deed indicates 
that constructions of the frame courthouse, prison, and stocks were well 
underway at the time of the sale.'* The courthouse was near enough completed 
for the county court to meet there in November 1787. Both the courthouse and 
prison were finished by May 1788 when they were received by county officials.’ 
The state legislature had authorized a special poll and land tax for the years 1786 
and 1787 to pay for the courthouse and prison. This tax failed to raise sufficient 
funds to pay for the building so the tax was extended during the years 1788 and 
1790 to reimburse the commissioners for the cost of the buildings. g 


Establishment of Wentworth 


There seems no doubt that the county court of Rockingham has met at 
only two sites during its history -- at Adam Tate’s and at the present site of the 
courthouse in Wentworth. During its early history the seat of Rockingham 
government continued to be called Rockingham Courthouse. The name 
Wentworth was to come later. 

With the passing years a general dissatisfaction arose among the county 
citizens concerning the land ownership around the county courthouse. — 
Apparently the Gallaways who owned the land refused to sell at a reasonable 
price so no development of a village occurred around the courthouse. Since the 
Gallawavs owned the main tavern at the courthouse perhaps they saw no reason 
for any competition. 

Matters came to a head concerning this situation at the North Carolina 
General Assembly session of 1796-1797. A petition containing the names of 521 
county residents was filed complaining that “... a single individual [Callaway] 
might have all the advantages and the people none ... [that] we are ignorant of 
any public service ... [the] lott of men who possess the courthouse land have ever 
done to entitle him or them to this benefit.” “... we complain it is a monopoly...” 

In December 1796 a senate committee drafted a bill to remedy the above 
situation. The first version of the bill appointed a commission to fix a location 
for a town to be named Alexander and to build a new courthouse and prison if 
necessary. The bill further stated that the commissioners were to buy land from 
Robert Callaway or within three miles of the center of the county. There 1s no 
doubt that Alexander was named for Governor Alexander Martin of Rockingham 
County. For some unknown reason, in the second version of the bill of the name 
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Alexander was deleted and the name Wentworth was substituted. Of course, the 
name Wentworth honored Charles Watson-Wentworth for whom Rockingham 
County was named. Other provisions of the second bill allowed the 
commissioners to purchase not less than 40 acres from Gallaway & Company and 
if this was not possible they were allowed to purchase 100 acres in some other 
place within three miles of the center of the county. Another provision of the bill 
required the commissioners to lay off twenty lots for the town of Wentworth and 
a public square of two acres for the courthouse, prison, and stocks. The one-half 
acre lots were to be sold at auction and the money raised was to be used to pay 
for the land and county buildings. If a new site for the town was chosen the old 
courthouse could be sold and the money used toward paying for the new 
building.’ ° In December 1796 the bill chartering Wentworth was passed by the 
General Assembly and the commissioners: Pleasant Henderson, John May, 
Abraham Philips, Drury Smith, Samuel Watt, Samuel K. Jennings, and James 
Hunter were instructed to carry out the provisions of the law.” Unfortunately 
the legislature did not foresee the problems that this law would cause in 
Rockingham County. 

It is not clear if Gallaway & Company refused to sell land to the 
commissioners for the site of Wentworth or if the commissioners decided this 
was a chance to move the courthouse to the Adam Tate plantation where the 
residents living on the north side of the river had always desired the courthouse 
to be located. At any rate the commissioners met at the house of Adam Tate on 
9 October 1797 and voted by a majority of one to place the town of Wentworth 
and the county seat at that location. This meeting must have been one of the 
most unusual ever held in the state of North Carolina. A petition later filed with 
the legislature stated that one of the commissioners, Samuel K. Jennings “... Kept 
himself close in a room shut up in such a manner ... that some commissioners 
were prevented ... from getting into the room|[at Tate's] in which place three 
others passed to and from him to fix the said Business.” The winners of this 
drama would later accuse the losers of trying to have Jennings arrested at the 
meeting since he had moved to Virginia to escape the laws of North Carolina. 
Commission chairman James Hunter posted a “notice” on 16 October 1797 
stating that the majority of the commission had chosen a site for Wentworth 
near the house of Adam Tate and that one acre lots would be exposed for sale on 
the premises on the 15th of November. Hunter’s notice also stated that the 
future town was a profitable seat for the navigable trade.” 

Residents living on the south side of the river realized that the 
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courthouse was about to be moved from the site where it had been located since 
1787. On 14 December 1797 they filed a complaint with the Propositions and 
Grievances Committee of the state legislature, stating that the courthouse 
commissioners chose “... by a majority of one only fixed on a piece of land the 
property of Adam Tate near Dann River ... which was near three miles from the 
present courthouse.” The petitioners further ask that “...the present assembly ... 
might. ... Se the 1796 act] ... in order that Court House might continue 
whele it now is...” The legislature committee concurred with the petitioners 

. that justice may be done to all parties.” We suggest that the act [1796] be 
suspended ° The General Assembly concurred with the committee report and 
on December 1797 it suspended the 1796 act to charter Wentworth until the 
next meeting of the General Assembly in 1798.7! 

The General Assembly of 1798 enacted a new law, which chartered the 
town of Wentworth at the site of the old courthouse. A new courthouse 
commission (or trustees) (clearly with a majority of members from the south side 
of the Dan) consisted of William Bethel, Joseph Clark, James Patrick, Nathaniel 
Scales and Joshua Smith. The trustees were authorized to purchase one hundred 
acres of land including the present courthouse from Robert Gallaway. They were 
to lay out twenty-one lots with suitable streets which were to be sold at public 
auction on a credit of six months.”” On 6 February 1799 the trustees purchased 
125 acres of land from Gallaway for the price of “...good will and 5 shillings.” 
Gallaway reserved Wentworth lots one, two, and nice from the sale, one of 
which probably contained his tavern.”’ It seems clear that Gallaway had learned 
something about Rockingham County politics by this time. 

The Wentworth trustees placed a notice in several state newspapers 
announcing the sale date of the lots as being 23 April 1799.7 The sale was not 
a resounding success, since only seven lots were sold at prices ranging from £3 to 
£20 each. It seems clear that the lots were sold on a credit of six months since 
all deeds were executed on 28 September 1799.”” Only three additional lots were 
sold during the remainder of 1799. A few other lots were sold in the early 1800's 
but the growth of the village remained slow.”° 

A report in 1810 stated that “Wentworth ... is remarkable for nothing, 
except its high and healthy situation ... we have here a tollerable wooden Court 
House ... some public houses for the accommodations of SERIES and the 
citizens generally tho’ scarcely enough for so populous a county. 

By the mid-nineteenth century Wentworth had grown intoa small village 
with a number of homes, two taverns, several stores, a mill, two or three tobacco 
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manufactures, a carriage factory, a blacksmith shop, and two churches. The town 
probably reached its peak during the 1870s and | 880s.°° Because a railroad never 
reached the village the manufacturing enterprises moved to Reidsville or 
gradually faded away. 

Wentworth’s charter in 1798 did not establish a town government in the 
modern sense of the term. A board of town trustees was appointed, as occasion 
required, to purchase and sell lots in the village throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Such, however, was the extent of town government that ever 
existed in the area of Wentworth until 1998. The village never had an elected 
mayor or town council. 


Attempts to Move the County Seat 


Reidsville developed rapidly after it was incorporated in 1873 because of 
its rail connection. Soon there was an idea afloat to move the county seat from 
Wentworth to Reidsville because of the formers lack of rail connection. These 
efforts to move the courthouse reached its peak in 1890 and continued for a 
number of years.” The matter rose to the surface again after the courthouse 
burned in October 1906. The main argument for moving the courthouse to 
Reidsville centered around the lack of fire protection and lack of a rail 
connection. The remainder of the county fought Reidsville’s effort to move the 
county seat and in the end the courthouse was rebuilt in Wentworth. As late as 
1937 there was another effort to move the courthouse to Reidsville but again the 
remainder of the county opposed the idea and the old courthouse was enlarged 
and the matter was dropped.” While the county seat has remained at the same 
location since 1787, there seems little doubt that within the next years the 
courthouse will be moved to a new site. With the mushrooming growth of 
county government in the last three decades much additional space was needed 
for its operation. The 1907 courthouse was enlarged several times over the years 
but still there was not sufficient space for the expanding county government 
business. The problem was temporarily solved by building a large governmental 
center about one mile east of the old courthouse in 1987. Even the construction 
of this large complex did not solve the space shortage for the efficient operation 
of county government. For a number of years county officials have wanted to 
build a new courthouse in the vicinity of the governmental center but so far no 
suitable site has been obtained. There seems little doubt that sometime in the 
near future a new courthouse will be built and the town of Wentworth will 
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remain the county seat but the courthouse will not be located in the historical 
village of Wentworth. 


Wentworth’s Path to Incorporation 


Wentworth remained essentially a rural community- the hub of which 
was the village area consisting of the courthouse-jail area, one general store 
(closed in 1985), three churches, the post office (since 1981 in the Wright 
Tavern building), and some two to three dozen private residences. A boost to 
the community came in 1966 with the establishment of Rockingham 
Community College on the eastern outskirts of the village area. Shortly 
thereafter the Wentworth Fire District was established and a volunteer fire 
department was organized which finally provided much needed protection for the 
area, 

Beginning in the 1970s a trend developed to consolidate county offices 
and functions at Wentworth. All judicial entities in the county’s town were 
eventually moved to Wentworth which led to severe overcrowding at the 
courthouse and subsequent construction of the county governmental center near 
the community college. The growing governmental and educational facilities led 
to significant traffic congestion along North Carolina Highway 65 which runs 
through the heart of the village. For the past thirty years proposals have been on 
the drawing boards to create a bypass of the congested areas to the south but 
highway planners have been plagued with a series of delays and opposition. 

At no time in Wentworth’s history was any attempt made to incorporate 
the area until 1996. When United States Postal Service authorities 
unsuccessfully attempted to close the Wentworth Post Office in 1993-1994 the 
point was made that the local post office was Wentworth’s only form of official 
recognition as a community. Moreover, if the Wentworth Post Office was closed 
then all entities (governmental agencies and private residences alike) would 
receive a Reidsville postal address. Reidsville already had established home 
deliveries in the Wentworth area and all 911 street addresses in the Wentworth 
area were officially “Reidsville.” Therefore, Reidsville could become defacto the 
seat of Rockingham County without even having to physically move the 
courthouse or governmental complex. Yet, few Wentworth residents expressed 
concern over this possibility at the time. 

Wentworth’s complacency quickly died in early 1996 when the City of 
Reidsville announced plans to annex a considerable portion of the area between 
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the Wentworth village area and Reidsville’s city limits. Original plans called for 
Reidsville’s western annexation to extend toa point approximately one mile east 
of the Wentworth village area. To many Wentworth residents it seemed that 
Reidsville had resumed her attempt to become the county seat- a charge that 
Reidsville leaders denied. Nevertheless, Reidsville’s plans endangered the 
Wentworth fire and school districts and that threat was sufficient enough to 
finally wake up the community. | 

Consequently, two groups were organized to oppose Reidsville’s plans to 
grow: the Good Neighbors of Rockingham County to largely fight Reidsville’s 
annexation plans and the Citizens for the Reactivation of Wentworth to promote 
the eventual incorporation of the community. Originally the proposal was to 
incorporate the Wentworth Fire District which contained some 41 square miles. 
North Carolina Representative Wayne Sexton, whose 73rd District included the 
Wentworth area, introduced a bill in the state House of Representatives toward 
that end. The bill passed the House but languished and died in the Senate due 
to the effective lobbying efforts on the part of the City of Reidsville which 
vehemently opposed any measure which limited the city’s potential growth to the 
west. Reidsville leaders contended that the incorporated Wentworth Fire 
District would be too large in comparison with the county’s other towns such as 
Eden and Reidsville- both of which were smaller in square mile size but had 
significantly larger populations. At this time Wentworth was likely the 
smallest county seat in the state. 

A second bill reducing the size and population of incorporated 
Wentworth was reintroduced in the legislature in the spring of 1997. The 
Reidsville leaders and Wentworth supporters agreed to a line immediately west 
of Wentworth Street Extension and Sandy Cross Road over which neither town 
would cross in annexation. The proposed town of Wentworth contained some 
12-13 square miles and some 2100 residents. On 11 June 1997 the bill 
permitting a public referendum on the Wentworth incorporation finally passed 
the North Carolina Senate. On 4 November 1997 the voters in the proposed area 
for incorporation went to the polls and overwhelmingly approved the measure by 
a vote of 570 to 88. The 1798 charter of Wentworth was now amended to allow 
for the incorporation of the community. 

Therefore, the Town of Wentworth came into existence on I July 1998 
and on that evening an interim town council consisting of Dennis Paschal, 
George Murphy, Larry Terrell, Cassandra Broadnax, and Evelyn Conner was 
sworn into office. Paschal and Murphy, leaders in the movement for 
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incorporation, were elected mayor and mayor pro-tem respectively. These leaders 
will serve until a municipal election is held in November 1999 to elect five 
nonpartisan council members.” 

For the first time in its history the Wentworth Community will now be 
able to plot its own destiny. 
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The Rockingham County Courthouse: A Brief History 
by 
Michael Perdue 


The courthouse for Rockingham County have appeared as three separate 
buildings over a period of two centuries-from the frontier days of the Federalist 
era to today’s modernistic age. The courthouse has always represented the seat 
of county government and its rule by the people. The history of the Rockingham 
County Courthouse is largely unknown, but through the surviving county records 
and private sources a sketchy, though definitive, historical record can be 
garnered. 

With the division of Guilford County and the creation of Rockingham 
County on 29 December 1785 immediate steps were taken to establish a 
provisional form of county government. The first session of the Rockingham 
County Court was convened at the Adam Tate home near Eagle Falls on the 
south side of the Dan River in February 1786. As Eagle Falls was not considered 
centrally located to merit its selection as a permanent county seat the matter of 
establishing a government center was left in the hands of the General Assembly. 
A commission was appointed to select a site “On the lands of Charles Mitchell 
on the east side of Rock House Creek.” In April 1787 Constantine Perkins and 
Charles Galloway purchased 200 acres of land from Mitchell and the commission 
selected a portion of this tract for the site of the county seat. On 28 August 1787 
Perkins and Galloway donated a one acre lot for the construction of a 
courthouse.’ 


The First Courthouse - 1787 


The county court authorized the construction of the courthouse at its 
1787 session and requested that the building be ready for occupancy at the next 
session of the court. Contractor Richard Sharp was selected to do the actual 
construction and by the November 1787 session of the court the courthouse was 
nearly complete. In May 1788 Sharp was paid for his services- an amount not 
indicated by the records.” 

The new courthouse was a frame building, hastily erected, and was first 
occupied by the court at the November 1787 session. (It was at this session of 
the court that a young attorney named Andrew Jackson, future President of the 
United States, presented his credentials before the court.) A description of the 
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Rockingham County Courthouse appears in the minutes of the February 1793 
session of the Guilford County Court-a committee of which examined the 
courthouse in Rockingham while anticipating and planning improvements to 
their own. The Guilford Committee: . . 


.. inspected Rockingham Courthouse and find it to be thirty six 
feet six inches and one half in length and twenty four feet two inches in 
width and eleven feet nine (sic) inches to the underside of the Cornish, 
the porches nine feet four inches in length and six feet wide and 
weather-boarded with popular in an Ordinary manner. Ceiled with pine 
plank ten inches broad Mitered into place (sic) under the cornish 
(cornice) flowred with pine plank about six inches wide and sealed above 
with the poplar the stairs & benches made of pine plank the bust (sic) 
of the bench rails and Banisters of poplar, the banisyers turned and 
mortised into the rails above and below the top rails. Elegantly moulded 
and beaded ... the Corner parts of the bench boxed & caped in a 
genteel manner, the bust & back of the barr done after same manner of 
the bench, the seats for the att. and the jury large . . . & quarter pine 
plank, the petition pine plank, the Joints broke in both sides and a rail 
about half way from the floor to the sealing to support the doors. 
Pinnlwork (sic) of pine and with good bricks pointed with lime, 
the chimney containing two fireplaces of good bricks pointed with lime, 
the roof of chestnut shingles appraisingly good, the windows glassed . . 
. with putty.” 


A small village known as “Rockingham Courthouse” developed around 
the new courthouse and jail. Action by the General Assembly in 1796 and 1798 
created the town of Wentworth at the existing courthouse. The village, as had 
been the county, was named for the late Prime Minister of Great Britain Charles 
Watson-Wentworth, the Second Marquis of Rockingham, who was popular in 
the former American colonies. 

No sooner than the courthouse was erected repairs and improvements 
were already in order. By 1794 the east porch was already in need of replacing 
(obviously the building faced east and west). In 1802 a post and rail fence was 
added around the courthouse. Other repairs included window and roof 
replacements and frequent “patching.” Alexander Sneed, County Registrar of 
Deeds, described the building in 1810 as “a tollerable wooden Court House, 
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painted. ..”* 
The Second Courthouse - 1824-1825 


By the beginning of the third decade of the nineteenth century the 1787 
courthouse was inadequate in meeting the needs of the county. In February 1823 
the county court appointed a commission to superintend the construction of a 
new courthouse. The commission consisted of Robert Martin, Jr., John Wall, 
James Barnett, Adam Sharp, John Odeneal - all prominent citizens of 
Rockingham County. The county poll tax was increased to finance the 
construction. In March 1825 the old courthouse and jail were ordered sold at 
public auction and by May the new courthouse was ready for occupancy. The 
new courthouse, constructed by one William Chiles, was brick, probably 
two-storied, and likely faced east end west. The courthouse originally had at least 
one chimney, but its removal in 1827 leads one to suspect that the building was 
without means of heating until a stove and pipe were added in 1844. With no 
doubt an eye out for fire safety the county authorized the installation of a metal 
roof for the courthouse in 1846. In 1860 the installation of new carpeting, bell 
and fixtures, and other improvements were made to the courthouse at a cost of 
$258.48. Some earlier histories of the courthouse state that a new courthouse 
was built about 1850, but court records do not support that supposition. It 
therefore seems quite obvious that the 1825 courthouse with subsequent 
improvements remained in use until its destruction by fire in 1906.” 

Following the Civil War repairs and improvements continued to be made 
to the courthouse. A new metal roof was installed in 1874 and in 1877 the carpet 
in the courtroom was replaced with a layer of sawdust- an indication of heavy 
wear and usage by tobacco-chewing gentlemen. Yet 1881 witnessed the most 
drastic change to the courthouse when the county commissioners authorized the 
addition of some twenty feet to the south end of the structure “with two new 
rooms underneath the said addition.” The commissioners’ records do not specify 
exactly what work was done to the courthouse, when it was done, and its cost. 
The work was probably done in the fall of 1881 for the Clerk and Registrar were 
instructed to move their records over to the nearby Hall House Hotel for a 
temporary period- no doubt while construction was in progress. Whatever the 
case the 1881 renovation resulted in a more Victorian courthouse with 
stucco-over-brick walls, “having a cupola in top, with a passage for those who 
cared to see the view from the top.” The courthouse now faced north and the 
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1824-1825 Rockingham County Courthouse in a view taken shortly before its 
destruction by fire in October 1906. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 
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few surviving photographs of the building indicate little if any of the original 
features of the 1825 structure.° 

The Rockingham County Courthouse was used various ways during the 
nineteenth century. For many years during the month of July the county 
teachers’ institutes were held in the courthouse. In 1866 the Orange Presbytery 
met in the courthouse. Political rallies, commencements and other civic 
programs were held in the building, but from 1885 onward religious services were 
prohibited there.’ 

As early as 1899 the need for vault space for county records at the 
courthouse was recognized and in 1903 $3,585.70 was spent for vaults installed 
by the B. F. Smith Fireproof and Construction Company. The courthouse was 
now valued at approximately $15,000 of which some $9,000 was covered by 
insurance. 

At about ten o’clock on the evening of 2 October 1906 fire was discovered 
in the store of Percy L. Withers which was next door to the courthouse on its east 
side. The fire, of undetermined origin, soon engulfed the store and the nearby 
law office of Pinkney B. Johnston. Winds from the east blew debris and sparks 
on to the eaves of the courthouse which soon ignited. As the courthouse caught 
fire at the top local residents and county officials were allowed precious time in 
which to evacuate all vital county records because the new vaults were not 
entirely trusted. The largest fire in Wentworth’s recorded history left the 
courthouse a blackened ruin with only the four walls remaining. 

While the ruins of the courthouse smouldered a controversy that had 
been brewing for at least twenty years was brought to the boiling point. The 
issue centered upon moving the county seat to Reidsville - now a growing city 
with rail connections. The Reidsville proponents cited numerous disadvantages 
for the county seat to remain in Wentworth: a lack of rail connections, fire 
protection (in view of the recent fire) and accessibility from other areas of the 
county. Opposing Reidsville’s delegation were citizens from Wentworth, 
Madison, Leaksville, Stoneville and other areas of the county - all contending 
that Wentworth, even with its obvious disadvantages, was far more centrally 
located to all of Rockingham County’s citizens than Reidsville. It was even 
suggested that if Reidsville became the county seat then a division and 
realignment of Rockingham and the adjoining counties of Stokes and Caswell 
might be in order. The outgoing board of county commissioners, who in fact had 
the authority to rebuild immediately at Wentworth, decided to pass the volatile 
issue on to the incoming board in December for action. 
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While the lines of debate were being drawn the Wentworth Presbyterian 
Church served as the courthouse with the county offices distributed among other 
buildings in the village. 

The closing months of 1906 and the winter of 1907 became heated ones 
in the county as the fight between the Wentworth and Reidsville partisans 
accelerated. The local newspapers added fuel to the fire by printing abusive and 
libelous attacks. The Reidsville Review and the Madison Herald waged an all out 
war both professionally and personally. The new county commissioners at first 
were inclined to allow the issue to go before a county-wide referendum, but in 
January 1907 the board voted to dispense with an election. The matter was 
handed to the state General Assembly in February 1907 when Representative B. 
S. Royster of Granville County introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
calling for an election in Rockingham County to determine the location of the 
new courthouse. The bill quickly died in a House committee and it was obvious 
to all that any effort to move the courthouse from Wentworth was useless. The 
County Commissioners resolved to rebuild at Wentworth immediately. | 


The Third Courthouse - 1907 


Meanwhile, the commissioners decided not to rebuild within the 
blackened walls of the old courthouse. On 18 February 1907 the commissioners 
selected the plans of Washington, DC architect Frank P. Milburn (1868-1926) 
for anew courthouse similar to Milburn’s design of the recently completed Iredell 
County Courthouse at Statesville. The plans for the Wentworth project called 
for a brick Neo-Classical structure with entrances from all four directions 
converging upon a central rotunda around which were offices for the Registrar of 
Deeds, Clerk of Superior Court and other departments. fs 

With an ever-watchful eye on the county’s anemic budget the 
commissioners stipulated that the cost of construction was not to exceed 
$25,000. The contract was awarded to the B. F’. Smith Fireproof & Construction 
Company and the project began in the spring of 1907. By September 1907 the 
outside walls of the new building were completed and by February 1908 the 
interior was finished and ready for occupancy." 

The completed courthouse was a rather plain but serviceable building. 
‘Two stairways inside the front (north) entrance led to the courtroom on the 
second floor and a single stairway led from there to the balcony on the third floor 
level. The courtroom was an austere and drab chamber- the only decorative 
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The 1907 Rockingham County Courthouse in a view taken shortly after completion. 
This photograph, published for the first time, was taken by Miss Flossie Brewer 
(later Mrs. Hugh R. Scott), a Reidsville photographer. 


Courtesy of Lucile Reid Fagg 


The 1907 Courthouse was enlarged in 1937-38 with the additions to the front and rear 
of the building designed by James W. Hopper, Sr. of Leaksville. 


Courtesy of the North Carolina Collectio1 
95 University of North Carolina at Chapel Hil 


feature of which was the pressed tin ceiling. A stubby cupola and Spanish tile 
roof capped the building. A huge bell in the cupola was operable from a rope in 
the courtroom. Milburn also designed a modern water and sewage system for the 
courthouse and jail by use of a ram placed in the creek behind the courthouse. 
A coal furnace in the basement heated the building. i 

The new courthouse was also used frequently for numerous civil events. 
Commencements, local theatrical productions, square dances and political rallies 
and speeches were often held within its brick walls. Large crowds were drawn to 
the courthouse during notorious trials and hearings. The most celebrated event 
in the courthouse’s history took place on 9 August 1932 when Libby Holman 
Reynolds, the widow of tobacco heir Z. Smith Reynolds (youngest son of R. J. 
Reynolds), presented herself before the authorities who had charged her with the 
murder of her husband and posted bond in the Wentworth Courthouse. To the 
tiny village came hundreds of people who desired to see the Broadway torch 
singer accused of gunning down her young husband. Reporters and newsreel 
cameramen from, all over the country flocked to Wentworth to record the event 
as it transpired." 

As the courthouse was serving as the location for an increasing number 
of county offices and agencies a severe shortage of space was evident by the 
1930s. In July 1935 the County Commissioners resolved to construct an addition 
to the 1907 building. Attempts to secure Federal aid for the construction, which 
were unsuccessful, and other details delayed the beginning of the project until 
late 1937. The county approved the issuing of $40,000 in bonds to finance the 
construction. J. W. Hopper, Sr. of Leaksville served as project architect and his 
plans called for a two-story with basement addition to the rear of the existing 
courthouse and the flanking of the north facade (or front) of the building with 
two-story additions. Wisely, Hopper designed the addition in the same 
architectural style as the original 1907 building. The Dermont Construction 
Company of High Point was awarded the contract for the construction project 
which was completed in 1938. The local residents of Wentworth saw these 
additions as “anchors” for the courthouse which would prevent the moving of the 
county seat from Wentworth to Reidsville. Thus ended any serious effort on the 
part of the citizens of Reidsville to move the county seat to their town.” 

The courthouse experienced minor renovation projects throughout the 
1950s and 1960s, but in 1970-71 the first floor was extensively remodeled and 
updated, and plans were made to construct a major addition. This addition, 
made to the rear of the courthouse, was of modern design and contrasted greatly 
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from the original building. This project, completed in 1971, contained new 
offices for the Clerk of Court, Registrar of Deeds and a new courtroom. In 
1974-77 the Law and Order Building (jail) was added to the west side of the 197] 
addition. In 1987 the majority of the county departments, except for the 
Register of Deeds, was moved to the newly completed 3.2 million dollar 
governmental center one mile east of the village area of Wentworth. The courts 
system took over the vacated areas of the courthouse. The old 1907 Superior 
courtroom was gutted and rebuilt into two smaller and, quickly proven, 
inadequate courtrooms. Little of the exterior and interior of the courthouse now 
reflects its original architectural design. ' : 

As the twenty-first century approaches the need for additional space for 
both the courts system and the county jail has ignited discussion over whether 
or not to build additions to the existing courthouse or to erect new and modern 
replacements in close proximity to the governmental center. Budget restraints 
however have made it clear that the role of the 1907 Rockingham County 
Courthouse is not completely over yet. The Rockingham County Courthouse is 
listed on the National Register of Historical Places- a designation it may very well 
lose if additions and renovations are continually made with no regard to the 
building’s architectural and historical significance. 
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A History of Rockingham County’s Prisons 
by 
Bob W. Carter 


The ancient system of public and severe punishment for crime continued 
in North Carolina until the new constitution of 1868 was adopted. With the new 
law, the use of the pillory, whipping post and branding iron came to an end. And 
the death penalty was used for only two crimes, murder and rape. A state 
penitentiary was constructed in Raleigh for the control of certain prisoners, while 
those convicted of lesser crimes served their sentence in the local county jail. 
Another major change in punishment occurred in the late nineteenth centur 
when counties were allowed to use prisoners to build and maintain public roads. 
The chain gang system of punishment continued into modern times. Later 
North Carolina built prisons in the different districts of state and the local county 
jails became holding facilities for prisoners who were awaiting trial. 

Rockingham County was created by the North Carolina General 
Assembly on 29 December 1785. The law directed that the court was to be held 
at the home of Adam Tate on the Dan River. The law appointed five 
commissioners to “...contract with workmen for erecting and building a 
courthouse, prison, and stocks, for use of said county of Rockingham...”” Since 
the residents of the county were deeply divided over the location of the 
courthouse and prison, the commissioners took no action toward erecting the 
buildings. The state legislature settled the controversy by enacting a law on | 
January 1787 directing that the county seat buildings were to be erected, in the 
center of the county nearly three miles from the home of Adam Tate. The law 
appointed Samuel Henderson, John Riggin, Richard Marr, Peter Oneal and 
‘Thomas Massey as a commission to purchase one acre of land and to build the 
courthouse, prison, and stocks.’ For nearly two years the county court had met 
at the Tate home but no information survives concerning the county’s prison 
during this period. It seems likely that one of Tate’s outbuildings or a barn 
would have been used to house prisoners during this time frame. 


The 1787 Prison 
There is no description of the first Rockingham County prison, but since 


the first courthouse was of frame construction, it seems likely that the jail was 
built of the same material. By May 1788 both buildings were completed by 
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contractor Richard Sharp and they were officially received by the county. At the 
same session of court the county surveyor Abraham Phillips was ordered to “... lay 
off six acres of land to include the courthouse and spring which shall be deemed 
the prison bounds.” * 

The first county prison was of poor construction and by 1793 was in need 
of repairs. A commission appointed to oversee the repairs failed to act, so a new 
commission was given the task to remodel the jail. It appears that this 
commission hired Peter Watson in 1795 to repair the building. Since the county 
had insufficient funds to pay him he submitted a bill for £200 to the North 
Carolina General Assembly and received payment from that body.’ No other 
information has been located concerning Rockingham’s first jail. One final 
comment about the county’s first jail concerns its location. The building was 
situated at or near the site of the present courthouse in Wentworth. 


The 1799 Prison 


Apparently Watson’s repairs to the county jail were only of a temporary 
nature and in February 1799 the county justices appointed a commission to build 
a new prison. The new building was completed in three months time. The 
building must have been poorly constructed since it existed only a short time.’ 
Of course it is possible that the building may have burned. Surviving records do 
not reveal why the building had to be replaced so quickly. 


The 1803 Prison 


In 1802 the county justices decided that Rockingham must have a new 
jail for its prisoners. Early in the year plans were made for the construction of a 
brick jail; however by August the plans had been altered to build a two story 
stone building.® The location of the jail was moved from near the courthouse to 
a lot on the west side of the present-day Wentworth Presbyterian Church.” The 
building, 18 feet wide and 28 feet in length, was completed in 1803.'° Within 
a few years the building proved to be too small and in 1808 John Brown was paid 
$ 760 to build a frame addition on the prison. As 

The first description of a Ae ad County prison was written in 1810 
by Alexander Sneed who stated that “... We have here a common goal built of 
wood and stone, the rooms of which are dark and miserable beyond description 
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Another description of the jail in Wentworth was written in November 
1815 by noted attorney Archibald D. Murphey who was requesting a pardon for 
a convicted horse thief William C. Welch. Murphey wrote “... the prisoner has 
been confined in Jail since early in the present year ... [and] ... has been confined 
in the most great part of the time of his Imprisonment he has been in irons.. . His 
sufferings have been as great as those of any man who has been imprisoned.” 
Murphey’s plea to Gov. William Miller saved Welch from hanging and he was 
released on 29 Novernber 1815 leaving the county citizens to pay his £ 42 bill for 
jail fees and board.'* 


The 1819 Prison 


The stone jail continued in use for a number of years with minor repairs 
being made on various occasions. With the passing years the building was 
deteriorating and in May 1818 the county justices appointed a committee to 
construct a new jail. On 30 October 1818 the contract was let to Robert Martin, 
Jr. at a cost of $4,000.'” For some reason the site of the new jail was moved one 
lot east to the present site of the Wentworth Presbyterian Church. Here a frame 
prison was built in 1819 with Martin receiving payment in February 1820.'° The 
first surviving grand jury report on the jail, dated 1819, states that the jail was in 
good order and the prisoner said he was well treated. 0 During the summer of 
1820 the kitchen of the old jail was moved a short distance to the new jail lot.!® 
In 1825 the sheriff was ordered to sell both the old courthouse and old jail 
building.” 

Surviving grand jury reports for 1829 and 1841-1844 give some indication 
of the county prison’s condition during those years. The reports state: 1829, jail 
in good repair, clean, no person confined; 1841, the jail is in good condition, 
found imprisoned there John Challice, an insane person and two runaway slaves; 
1842, jail in bad order; 1843, three prisoners in the dungeon and four in the other 
apartment; 1844, jail clean and nice but very much out of repair, window sashes 
all out; fire flues out of repair, back window and inner door of dungeon is not 
considered safe.” In 1844 a room was added unto the jail for the use of the 
jailor at a cost of $400.7! The following year a new kitchen and smoke house 
were built on the jail lot.” 

Until well into the twentieth century county jailors were paid on the fee 
system. They received a set fee per day for each prisoner they had confined in the 
jail. And from this amount they had to feed the prisoner. In 1830 the jailor’s fee 
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was $ .40 per day for each prisoner but this amount was reduced to $ .30 per day 
in 1832.7 Known jailors in the early 1800s included; Henry Davis, Samuel 
Moxley, James Wright, and Samuel Roberts.”* The jailors were always appointed 
by the “High Sheriff” and served at his pleasure , an arrangement which has 
continued to this day. | 

A grand jury report dated 1851 gives the following details about the jail: 
the jail has four apartments for prisoners, two of which have fireplaces, no 
prisoner at present, comfortable and cleanly order, lately underwent some repairs, 
stock and pillory out of order and needing repairs.” 


The 1857 Prison 


While the aging prison was repaired as needed, it became apparent by 
the early 1850s that the county was in need of a modern jail. In February 1856 
a committee was appointed to oversee the construction of a new brick jail in 
Wentworth.2° Once again the commission decided to move the site of the jail. 
A lot across the street from the courthouse was purchased from Dr. T’. W. Keen 
as the site for the new jail.’”. The major portion of the construction of the two 
story brick building occurred in 1857 and 1858. Jail contractor, Eli Mathews, 
completed the building by March 1859 and it was ready for the reception of 
prisoners at that time.”> The new prison had sewer pipes to carry away waste, a 
modern feature for the time. 

The old jail property several lots to the east was sold on 1 September 
1860 to the congregation of the Wentworth Presbyterian Church. The old jail 
was demolished and the present church was constructed on the lot. 

Prisoners confined to the dungeon of the new Wentworth jail faired little 
better than those incarcerated in the former jail. Robert Williams, a convicted 
murderer, was confined to the dungeon in November 1860. In letter to his family 
he described his plight: “... | am suffering so much with cold ... Should it turn 
colder... | hardly think I can live. | am losing the use of my feet ... I can scarcely 
walk. I suffer so much with cold by these large chains ... I get but very little 
sound sleep... | seldom eat any till 1 or 2 o’clock in the day ...” Fight days later 
the prisoner’s suffering was ended by the hangman's noose. While earlier 
executions were carried out near the jail, by the middle of the Nineteenth century 
hangings were attracting so much attention that the events had to be moved to 
an open area along a small branch east of the County Poor House. This area 
about one mile east of Wentworth village was used by the county for several 
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other executions during the remainder of the 19th century. 

A report written in 1870 gives the first detailed description of the county 
jail erected in 1857-1858. The report states that “... the [Rockingham] county 
prison is built of brick, iron, wood and tin and is in size 33 by 40 feet, has two 
stories, has two cells lined with iron and two rooms are about 14 feet square, cells 
not quite so large, one window to the cell, six by four feet, and one in the wall, 
two six by four to each other room, and two [windows] in the passage of the 
same size, no means of heating ... prisoners in cold weather are subject to a great 
deal of suffering, three blankets are furnished for each of the prisoners. Males 
and females are confined separate. Fresh drinking water three times per day and 
there is no restriction in food.” The report concluded by stating that the 
Rockingham jail was cleaned by washing and that waste was carried off by cast 
iron pipes.” While this report shows that the prison was lacking by today’s 
. standards it was probably equal to or better than many of the prisons in North 
Carolina at the time. 

From time to time the county jail was repaired and upgraded. In 1879 
a major improvement was carried out when, the dungeon was enclosed with iron 
lattice work at a cost of 3 816.25.’ * Only a few minor repairs were made at the 


prison during the 1880s.°4 
The Jail Fire of 1890 


On the night of 31 March 1890 a prisoner named Graves set the county 
prison on fire in an attempt to escape jail. The building was destroyed except for 
the brick walls.”” Although the prisoner failed in his attempt to escape, the 
county was left with the problem of replacing the jail. A committee appointed 
in April 1890 was unable to decide if it was more cost efficient to build a new jail 
or to rebuild within the old brick walls.*° Also at the May meeting of the of the 
County Commissioners, that body remained lendllogsea over the question of 
whether to rebuild the jail in Wentworth or Reidsville.*” Finally in June 1890 the 
matter was settled when the county commissioners passed a resolution to rebuild 
the jail in Wentworth within the brick walls of the former prison. The contract 
was awarded to R. P. Manly of Dalton, Georgia at a price of $ 3 800.° The 
building was completed by late February 1891. Problems with the contractor, the 
cost of the building, and the expense of boarding the prisoners in the Guilford 
County prison cell proved to be a costly one for the taxpayers of Rockingham 
County. 
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The 1857-58 Rockingham County Jail as it appeared in the early 1900s. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


The 1910 Rockingham County Jail as it appeared following its 1981 renovation. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 
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An annual report to the State Board of Public Welfare in 1891-1892 gives 
the following data about the county jail as rebuilt in 1890. The report stated: 
that the building was heated by a furnace and contained ten cells. The 1893- 
1894 report mentioned a water closet and tank in the corridor and that the prison 
had a hospital room for the sick.” The Leo7- 1898 report reveals that a new tin 
roof had been placed on the jail building.” 

On 9 March 1897 the North Carolina General Assembly ratified a 
Rockingham County Road Law which allowed the use of convicts to build and 
repair public roads in the county.” * The state report for that year concludes with 
the following remarks: “There were quite a number of prisoners in jail during the 
fall and winter... They have been tried, convicted and put on the public roads to 
work from one month to eighteen months. ag Only men convicted of lesser crimes were 
allowed to serve their sentence on the chain gang work force. The prisoners were 
closely guarded by officers with guns. Members of the chain gang were kept in 
jail wagons as the work camp moved to different locations around the county. 

With the arrival of the twentieth century reports sometimes noted that 
the jail was not clean and contained vermin. These conditions were usually 
corrected following the grand jury report which mentioned the problem. Two 
other criticisms of the jail during this period included having a poor heating 
system and the use of the facility to hold insane persons for long periods of 
time.’ The latter problem was solved in 1903 when the county erected an 
asylum at the Poor House.” 

By 1903 state law forbade public executions, but the county was allowed 
to hang a prisoner inside a building as long as the event was not viewed by the 
public. The last hanging in Rockingham County occurred on 22 May 1903 when 
a young black man named John Broadnax was executed inside the Wentworth 
jail for the murder of A. Sidney Blair, a prominent Oregon Hill farmer.*° Within 
a few years all executions would be carried out in the State Penitentiary in 
Raleigh. 

Beginning in 1906 all county grand jury reports recommended that 
Rockingham County erect a new jail with 2 modern sewage facility and in 1908 
the jail failed to meet state requirements.” aA study completed in 1909 stated 
that the old jail could not be remodeled to meet state standards.*® 


The 1910 Prison 


On 7 February 1910 a commission was appointed by the county 
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commissioners to build a new jail, and in March they employed the architectural 
firm of Wheeler and Stern of Charlotte, North Carolina to draw plans for the 
building.” On 30 May 1910 the contract for the jail was awarded to Camden 
Iron Works of Salem, Virginia at a bid of $ 15,500.” In June 1910 the old jail 
was torn down and during the summer and fall the new brick building was 
constructed. Bricks from the old jail were used to fill space within the walls of 
the new building.”| Early in 1911 the jail was completed and in June the 
contractor received payment both in cash and county notes due in three years.” 

The new jail had accommodations for thirty prisoners. There was a 
hospital room, separate cells for inmates with tuberculosis and a padded cell for 
the insane. ‘The building was equipped with the latest locking devices, steam 
heat and a modern sewer system.” ‘he 1912 report to the state gives further 
information on the jail: “Vhe prison is a new brick building, three stories and 
[with] five cells, barred windows, furnace, water works, books and papers of 
religious nature, it has lights, sewage, bath tubs and shower bath ... used only to 
hold prisoners for trial. [and] not as a punishment.””” The new jail would 
continue to serve the county until well into the twentieth century. 

A major renovation of the prison occurred in 1922 when several cells were 
added to the second floor of the jail.”’ The grand jury reports of 1938 stated that 
additional cells were badly needed at the jail to house the growing number of 
prisoners.” 


The 1941 Prison Additions 


In May of 1939 the County Commissioners approved a plan to build an 
addition to the jail. A fire that destroyed the Ruffin School delayed the building 
project for two years.” Construction began on the addition in 1941. The county 
budget for that year contained an appropriation of $ 12,000 for material and in 
1942 an additional $ 6,000 was set aside for the same purpose.» The building 
was a W. P. A. project with the Federal Government paying the laborers’ salaries 
to help stimulate the local economy. The addition to the prison consisted of a 
third story added over the rear portion of the original building. When 
construction was completed, stucco was applied over the rear portion of the 
building and a W. P. A. plaque was placed on the west side of the structure. 
During this construction project Arthur Fagge had been jailor. In 1946 Tyre 
Dodson took the jailor’s position and remained for twenty-six years. Dodson 


worked under sheriffs Muncy Hodges, Leon W. Worsham, and Carl Axsom. He 
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was the last jailor to be paid under the old fee system. Other people who served 
as jailor of the county prison at an earlier date included: John Hutcherson, R. W. 
Morphis, James A. Hancock, Frank R. Mitchell, Sr.; Albert Cardwell, John G. 
Mitchell, John Williams, Shade Martin, and John W. Irving.” 


The State Prison 


In 1897 the State Legislature enacted a law which allowed Rockingham 
County to use convicts to build and repair the public roads in the county.° The 
county purchased jail wagons and equipment which could be moved from place 
to place around the county to carry out this work. Many rural roads were built 
during the 1920s using this chain gang labor.” After motor trucks came into 
general use, county officials decided it was less costly to have a permanent county 
prison and to send inmates out to work from a central location. In 1925-1926 a 
permanent prison for this purpose was built one mile east of the village of 
Wentworth.”> In 1931 the state of North Carolina took over the maintenance of 
county roads and the county prisoners. Rockingham County leased its convict 
camp to the state until 1939 when the state purchased the facility for the sum of 
$ 15,000.” The state continued to use the old prison building until April 1958 
when it burned.” A new prison was constructed on the site and remained in use 
until 1996 when it was closed to help reduce the cost of operating the state prison 
system.” According to present sheriff C. D. “Bobby” Vernon the facility was 
only allowed to hold sixty prisoners during its last year of operation.°*® The prison 
was then leased to Rockingham County for use as a jail annex. 


The 1974 Law and Order Building 


By the late 1960s the county jail in Wentworth hada serious problem due 
to overcrowding on the weekends. It became clear that at some point the old 
prison would be condemned by the state. Then in 1970 Judge James Exum 
declared that Rockingham County had to build a new jail.° In 1971 the Board 
of County Commissioners approved the construction of a new prison to be 
known as the Law and Order Building. However the citizens of the county voted 
against a special bond issue tax to pay for construction of the new structure.” 
Sheriff Carl Axsom was forced to request money for repairs to the old prison but 
it was condemned by the State Department of Social Services.”’ The old prison 
was allowed to remain open under threat that if a new prison was not constructed 
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the old facility would be closed. Early in 1974 the County Commissioners let the 
contract for the Law and Order Building at a cost of 1. 19 million dollars.’* The 
new prison was built onto the west side of the courthouse. Work on the project 
began in 1974 but many problems concerning the construction arose between 
county officials and the contractor.” ‘Finally the contractor was forced into 
bankruptcy and the remaining work on the building was completed in October 
1977 by John Smith and Son Construction Company of Eden, North Carolina.’ 
Soon additional cells were needed and they were installed in 1979 and 1982.” 
However bv 1983 the new prison was becoming overcrowded on the weekends. 


The 1910 Prison Renovation 


The old jail building across the street from the courthouse was vacant for 
several years. When county government needed additional office space, officials 
decided to remodel the old jail for this purpose. The architectural firm of 
Haskins and Rice of Raleigh drew the plans to renovate the former jail.’° These 
plans called for the demolition of part of the original prison and the 1941 
addition to the building. These plans were carried out in the summer of 1981 and 
the county lost much office space which would later be needed for various 
departments of county government.’’ The $ 135,000 renovation was completed 
by early 1982 and the County Board of Elections and the County Fire Marshal 
moved into the former jail vs Today the structure is occupied by the County Day 
Reporting Center for probationers and the Treatment Alternative Street Crime 
Office. At one time the county considered remodeling the old jail to ease the 
problem of overcrowding at the new prison but these plans were dropped. 


The Rockingham County Jail Annex 


With the growing problem of over crowding at the Law and Order Prison, 
county officials looked into the possibility of building a new minimum security 
jail in 1995 at a cost of 2.7 million dollars.” This project was on hold when an 
unexpected event helped solve the problem. On | October 1996 the state prison 
located east of Wentworth was closed by the state as part of a cost saving effort. 
The former prison was leased to the county at a cost of one dollar per year. This 
was truly a godsend to the county since the satellite jail could house up to 56 
prisoners. The annex temporarily solved the overcrowding problem but in a 
couple of years this facility was near its maximum capacity. 
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Future Prison Problems 


While the jail annex temporarily solved the shortage of space for the 
prison population it is not likely to be the permanent solution. Since the State 
of North Carolina owns the prison property and several state agencies and 
Rockingham County all want the land for other purposes, it is not clear which 

3 Aig ee 83 : 
group will occupy the site in the future.” Perhaps the only long range solution 
will be anew multi-million dollar prison built somewhere in the Wentworth area. 
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Churches In The Town of Wentworth 
Edited by Bob W. Carter 


Even though the town of Wentworth was formally established in the 1790s it was 
well into the nineteenth century before the mainline religious denominations 
organized congregations in the village. The Methodists appear to have been the 
first to have begun meetings in and around Wentworth. “Rockingham County’s 
largest religious gathering in the early nineteenth century occurred at Wentworth 
in 1804 when the famed (and exceedingly eccentric) Methodist evangelist 
Lorenzo-Dow preached to 1,500 people in the freezing air and falling snow for 
more than two hours.” County court records note a meetinghouse at or near 
Wentworth as early as 1815. By the 1820s there was also a campground (perhaps 
at the site of the meetinghouse) located near the present-day intersection of NC 
Highway 87 and Ashley Loop. A number of churches have been organized in the 
present corporate limits of Wentworth during the last 162 years. This article 
contains sketches of these churches arranged chronologically. The writer wishes 
to thank the following people who assisted in gathering the material for this 
story: Michael Perdue, Elmo Purcell, Iverdell Carter, Irene Scales, Lelia C. Butler, 
Deborah Broadnax, William Barham, Eunice Bryant, Grady Bingham, Rev. Doug 
Sams, Jesse M. Carter, Jr., and thanks to Julia Gunn and Don Hoover for helping 
with the manuscript. 


Wentworth United Methodist Church 


On October |. 1836 the trustees of the Wentworth United Methodist 
Church purchased a site just west of the Rockingham County Courthouse and 
upon the lot constructed a one room meetinghouse that remained in use until 
1859. The most noted member of the early church was Robert Martin, Jr., whose 
daughter was the first wife of Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 

In March 1859 the church acquired a lot on the west end of the village 
and constructed during the following summer a large frame sanctuary, the same 
structure that remains today. The church is noted for its slave gallery and pew 
partition which divided the men from the women, as the early discipline decreed 
that all Methodist Episcopal Church congregations require separate seats for 
men and women. 

Wentworth Church has played a role in local history. Its most noted 
pastor, Dr. Numa Fletcher Reid who served from 1849-1851, became perhaps 
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the state’s most noted Methodist minister of the mid-1800s. Dr. Reid, who is 
buried in the church cemetery, was the father of two noted sons; Frank L. Reid, 
president of Louisburg and Greensboro colleges and editor of the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate; and James W. Reid, United States Congressman and role 
player in the statehood movement of Idaho in 1890. In the cemetery lie the 
elaborate graves of state senator George D. Boyd and his three sons who were 
killed in the Civil War." 

Perhaps the most infamous member of the Wentworth congregation was 
John W. Stephens who, as a senator from Caswell County, was murdered by the 
Ku Klux Klan in 1870. This murder later led to the famous Kirk-Holden War 
which resulted in the impeachment of Gov. W. W. Holden. 

Except for a brief time in the 1940s, when the church was closed, the 
doors have remained open.’ 

An educational wing was added to the church in 1953, followed by the 
fellowship hall in 1962. In 1981 the church began restoration and renovation of 
the old sanctuary. This project is still in progress. As the United Methodist 
Church does not provide any significant aid to preservation of its older churches, 
the Wentworth congregation, one of the smallest in the state, must rely upon the 
public for support to carry on the project. In 1986 the Wentworth Church 
became the county’s first religious edifice to be listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. This honor coincided with the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the church and completion of the first phase of the restoration 
project. Since the dernolition of the first sanctuary of the Madison Methodist 
Church in 1977 the Wentworth Church remains as the county’s oldest Methodist 
Church building. 

Among the more than sixty pastors of the Wentworth Church have been: 
William Albea, Alfred Norman, C. M. Pepper, John W. Lewis, V. A. Sharpe, R.. 
P. Troy, W. F. Womble, and T. V. Crouse.° Since 1993 the Wentworth Church 
has been a station charge served a part-time local pastor. Rev. A. Boyd Joyce is 
the present pastor. 


Michael Perdue 


Wentworth Presbyterian Church 
Presbyterians were probably meeting in Wentworth by the 1840s though 


the first documented references appear in the diary entries of the Rev. Jacob Doll 
who was conducting services in the county seat during the 1850s. Where the 
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Wentworth United Methodist Church, 1859 sanctuary, as it appeared on a 


commemorative plate issued circa 1950. 
Courtesy of Michael Perdue 


Wentworth Presbyterian Church, 1860 sanctuary, 
in a sketch by local artist Ann Rich. 


Courtesy of Michael Perdue 


Presbyterian were meeting at this time is not known for sure, but it is possible 
that they were permitted use of the only church building in the village- that of 
the Methodists. 

On 25 November 1859 the Wentworth Presbyterian Church was 
organized with six charter members, supposedly in the store of local merchant 
Thomas A. Ratliffe. This store building now serves as the residence of Mr. W. 
T. Dodson. Those responsible for the organization of the church were Ratliffe, 
Mr. Jesse Carter, Col. James Irvin, Rev. John W. Montgomery, and local 
attorney Alfred M. Scales, who later served as Governor of North Carolina (1885- 
1889). (Governor Scales’ Wentworth home is now the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruce Ek. Gunn.) On 1 September 1860, Col. James Irvin, an agent for the 
congregation, purchased from Rockingham County two acres, “more or less,” of 
land known as the old county jail site for $ 453.39. During 1860 a church, on the 
meetinghouse style, was erected. This sanctuary was completed and in full use 
by the spring of 186] ’ The first minister was the Rev. Donald Jordan. 

~The building, classic in its simplicity, is crowned with a towering steeple, 
some sixty feet in height, from which a mellow-toned bell could call worshipers 
to services. The visitor is often bewildered upon entering the church to find 
himself facing the congregation, as the pulpit is just inside the twelve foot front 
doors, rather than at the opposite end of the sanctuary. One’s eyes are drawn to 
a hanging gallery at the rear of the church. This fixture is unique in that it shows 
no visible means of support. The gallery was for the exclusive use of local slaves 
who attended services with their owners. Repairs have been made throughout 
the years, and modern conveniences added, but the congregation still sits on the 
same long benches which are joined with wooden pegs, and coats of paint renew 
these seats after a century and a quarter of use. 

The congregation has always been small in number and for many years 
was a home mission church under the auspices of Orange Presbytery, now 
extinct. Between pastorates, supply ministers and laymen have filled the pulpit. 
Between 1934-1940 the church was basically inactive and had no regular 
preaching. The congregation was revived in the early 1940s and the church doors 
have remained open ever since. As of November 1998 Wentworth Church is a 
station charge. 

Wentworth’s greatest revival was held in this church in January 1883 
when the famed evangelist Rev. C. M. Howard of Virginia held services during 
one of the worst winters on record. Over 200 souls were converted, many of them 
walking five to six miles in ten inch snow just to attend services. 
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Saint Paul Methodist Episcopal Chee 1909 sanctuary, as sketched by res Rich in 
the early 1980s. The building has since collapsed. 


Courtesy of Michael Perdue 


Former Shady Grove School served as the first home for Shady Grove Missionary 
Baptist Church. In this 1941 scene is the first pastor Rev. Tim Bryant. The building 
was demolished in the early 1980s. 


118 Courtesy of Eunice (Mrs. Tim) Bryant 


The present pastor of Wentworth Church is Rev. William C. Hayes who 
has served the congregation since 1984.’ 


Nancy Lawson Withers (1903-1987) 


Saint Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church 


Saint Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church was the only attempt by black 
Methodists to organize a congregation in the Wentworth area. Their 
membership was likely drawn from the black membership of the Wentworth 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. St. Paul, originally also known as 

“Freedmen’s Church,” belonged to the branch of Methodism known as the 
Methodist Episcopal Chich (more commonly known as “Northern 
Methodists”). ~ Black Methodists were holding services in the Wentworth area 
as early as 1875 and in April 1878 the trustees of St. Paul Church purchased an 
acre lot one mile north of the village area of Wentworth. A church building had 
already been built on this site which was located on State Road #2125 (now 
Butter Road).!! 

In 1909 St. Paul Church constructed a new frame sanctuary. There was 
no cemetery for the church and the members at St. Paul continued to bury their 
dead at other black cemeteries or in a segregated section of the (white) 
Methodist Cemetery at Wentworth. '” St. Paul purchased a new location for its 
sanctuary in 1956 at the intersection of Highway 65 and 87 and Wentworth 
Street Extension, a site that would hopefully promote growth. The old 1909 
sanctuary ee sold in 1961 and, in a deteriorated condition, collapsed in a 1986 
windstorm.' St. Paul did not grow in numbers and in 1968 merged with the 
black Methodist congregation in Reidsville by the same name. 


Michael Perdue 


Wentworth Missionary Baptist Church 


The church is located at 773 NC Hwy. 65 at the intersection of Percy 
Road. The roots of this Afro-American church date back to 1875 when a group 
named “The Society of True Friends” purchased an acre lot at or near the present 


Wentworth Baptist Church.} ZOE May 1884 the trustees of the True Friends 
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sold their lot to the trustees of the Wentworth Missionary Baptist. ° It was at 
this time that the Wentworth Baptist Church was organized.’ 
Prior to 1914 the church was a member of the High Point Association. 
The association minutes for that year state that the church had 20 members and 
the pastor was Rev. William Morton and the clerk was R J. Purcell.'® It appears 
that the church was not active in 1915 but in 1916 the congregation was 
reorganized with 55 members under the leadership of Rev. Courts. ” A new 
church building was constructed at that time and the congregation rejoined High 
Point Association.” Rev. Courts served the church until 1918 when Rev. H. C. 
Hairston became the minister. Rev. Hairston served the church until 1921. Rev. 
W. M. Wilson served the church from that period until his death in 1965. Rev. 
W.E. Brannon was minister at Wentworth from 1965 until 1980. It was under 
his leadership that the present brick church was built in 1970. Rev. James C. 
Dilliard was pastor of the church from 1981] until 1984.7! Rey. Bobby G. Ratliff 
was minister from 1985 until his death in November 1989. A new wing of the 
church was added while he was serving the congregation. Rev. Charles Alston 
has served Wentworth Baptist Church since 25 August 1990 haa 
Bob W. Carter 


Macedonia Primitive Baptist Church 


The church is located on Ashley Loop Road a short distance east of North 
Carolina Highway 87. The lot for Macedonia Church was donated by Lawson 
Corum and his wife Martha on 6 December 1910.77 The church was organized 
on 24 June 1911 by Elders A. L. Moore and J. W. Flinchum. There were eleven 
charter members of the church. 

Elder Flinchum had conducted services in the Gunntown - Wentworth 
area for several years before Macedonia was formed. One story relates that Elder 
Flinchum had a dream that a church should be built at the Corum family 
cemetery and it was through his efforts that Macedonia was formed. He served 
as pastor of the church from its formation until 25 May 1930 when he died while 
preaching at Macedonia.” 

Other ministers who have served Macedonia were: J. 0. Pruitt, David V. 
Spangler, Z. L. Rhue, R. D. Bell, R. F. Kenton, and A. J. McDaniel. The present 
pastor is Elder L. Thornton Manley who had served the church since December 
Poe 


Prior to 1959 Macedonia was a member of the Lower Mayo Association. 
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A division occurred in the church at that time and for many years two groups met 
at Macedonia on different Sundays. (Primitive Baptist usually have services only 
one Sunday a month). The pastors of the Lower Mayo Association group after 
1959 included Sam T. Aktinson, Gordon Roberts, and Kenneth Hopkins.”” 
Bob W. Carter 


Cool Springs Christian Church 


This extinct Afro-American church was located on North Carolina 
Highway 65 across the road from the present Wentworth School. Cool Springs 
was mentioned in 1913 when the following notice appeared in a Reidsville 
newspaper: “The colored people of Cool Springs near the County Home are 
raising funds to build a new church.” The church trustees; Charley Matlock, R. 
S. Taylor, and William Galloway purchased a church lot from A. Jack 
Whittemore on 25 October 1913.7’ Sometime around 1914-1916 the 
congregation built a frame building on this lot.” Services were held on the 
second Sunday of each month. Rev. Bill Galloway is remembered as one of the 
ministers who preached at Cool Springs. 

A new set of trustees were elected for Cool Springs on 26 June 1939. 
They were: Dell Roach, John Martin, and Albert McCollum.” Cool Springs 
never seems to have been a strong church and it is not clear if it was disbanded 
before the building burned during the winter of 196] -1962.°* The site of Cool 
Springs is marked by the church cemetery which contains approximately 25 
graves. 


Bob W. Carter 
Shady Grove Missionary Baptist Church 


The church is located at 1095 County Home Road. During the late 
1800s and early 1900s both Methodist and Baptist ministers conducted 
occasional religious services at old Shady Grove School House.” In 1941 Rev. 
T. L.. Sasser, pastor of the First Baptist Church in Reidsville became interested 
in forming a church in the Shady Grove area and asked a young minister named 
Tim Bryant to assist him. They conducted a census for potential members and 
found enough interest to organize a church. 

Shady Grove School building, which had been closed since 1916, was in 


poor condition but in 1941 it was repaired and Rey. Bryant conducted services 
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there for about six months. The church was organized by Rev. Sasser on | 
March 1942 with 13 charter members: Mrs. Harden Gilley, Mamie Miller 
(Delancy), Laura Miller, George Miller, Mrs. George Miller, Howard Ingram, 
Hazel Carter (Laster), Mrs. Worth Collins, Sarah Collins (Powell), Doris Witty, 
Mrs. F. M. Rivers, Rev. Tim Bryant, and wife Eunice Bryant. Mrs. Josie Sasser 
organized the Women’s Missionary Union on 5 December 1943 with ten 
members. Rev. Bryant served Shady Grove for seven years. 

The congregation continued to use the Shady Grove School building as 
their church for several years. In 1945 they built a cinder block sanctuary nearby 
but found that the building was not on the school lot.’ The land owners 
Marshall and Lucy Corum Talley donated the land to the church on 9 August 
1946.** In 1951 the Talleys donated additional land for the church.”” Later the 
church was brick veneered and in 1973 the Howard Ingram Fellowship Hall was 
constructed.” 

The ministers who have served Shady Grove have included: Tim Bryant, 
Milton Warf, A. G. Hunter, Robert Hare, L. A. Beach, Willard Fulton, and Larry 
Prevatte.*! Rev. Leroy Joyce has been the pastor at Shady Grove for the past 17 
years. The church has 124 names on the membership roll and is a member of the 
Dan Valley Association. 


Bob W. Carter 
Mount Carmel Holiness Church 


This Afro-American church is located at 180 Sunflower Road off 
Wentworth Street Extension. The church trustees Mable Simmons, John Graves, 
Earlie Hamlet, and Joseph Winchester purchased the church lot on 15 April 1957 
from James E. Allen and wife Eva.” The congregation has erected a nice brick 
church on their lot. The church has a bus ministry and the present pastor is 
Elder Jerry Scott. 

Bob W. Carter 


Rockingham County Friends Meeting (Quakers) 


Rockingham County Friends Meeting is a preparative meeting under the 
care of New Garden Monthly Meeting. Founded in 1970, the meeting met at 
Rockingham Community College until the energy crisis of 1974 closed the 
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college to weekend activities. After renting a house for several years in 
Wentworth, Rockingham County Friends moved to Wright Tavern. The 
meeting is affiliated with North Carolina Yearly Meeting, Friends United 
Meeting, Piedmont Friends Fellowship, and Friends General Conference.* 

| Lelia “T” Butler 


Christian View Piedmont District Center 


This complex at 3288 North Carolina Highway 87 is not an organized 
church but a district convention center for the Afro-American Disciples of Christ 
organization. 

In 1881 the Christian View Piedmont District Convention was organized 
in the state of Virginia. In the next one hundred years the convention grew to 
contain 25 churches in Virginia, North Carolina, and West Virginia with over 
4,000 members. 

The organization had long needed a centrally located center for their 
assemblies, youth camps, conferences, and retreats. Under the leadership of the 
late Rev. M. L. Lambeth land was purchased for this purpose. The first building 
was dedicated on 20 June 1968. During the mid 1980s a new brick chapel- 
sanctuary was added to the complex. Rev. George Hart was moderator at that 
time.” 


Bob W. Carter 
New Life Assembly 


This independent church on North Carolina Highway 87 at the 
intersection of Ashley Loop Road was organized ca. 198] by Rev. Chambers in 
Reidsville as New Life Baptist Church. Around 1985 the church was moved to 
its present location. At this site Rev. Roy Corum and his wife built a small cinder 
block building with their own hands. Rev. Corum’s health failed and Rev. H. 
P. Brown became the minister of New Life. He served as pastor of the church for 
twelve years resigning in 1998. At present the church is being served by interim 
ministers. ° Two years ago the congregation built a new sanctuary. The building 
was debt free when it was completed. Membership of the church is currently 


47 
around 65 members. 


Bob W. Carter 
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Catae Cone Baptist Church 


Catae Cone, a small Afro-American congregation, was organized in 1986 
by a group of members who left Wentworth Baptist Church. The first services 
were held in an old house at 562 North Carolina Highway 65. Since that time 
the congregation has built a cinder block building to replace the house. The first 
minister was W. E. Brannon who served the church for about ten years. The 
present minister is Rev. James Totten. The church now has between 20 and 30 
members. 


Bob W. Carter 
Eternal Life Baptist Church 


Eternal Life Church is located at 200 County Home Road in the old 
Wentworth Community Center Building. This independent Baptist church was 
organized in August 1994 by Rev. Doug Sams of Eden. Rev Sams is the current 
pastor of this congregation. ”. 


Bob W. Carter 
Notes 


1. Michael Perdue, “History of Wentworth United Methodist Church, 1836- 
1986,” Journal of Rockingham County History and Genealogy, June 1986, pp. 3- 
a 

2. Rockingham Deeds: Book 2d 1, P. 314. The site of the first church was on 
a high bank between the residences at 1158 and 1180 NC Highway 65 (Main 
Street) as of 1998. 

3. Rockingham Deeds: Book 2d V P. 368. Perdue, pp. 8-12. 

4. Perdue, pp 7-8. The only descendant of Rev. Numa F. Reid living in 
Rockingham County in 1998 is Mrs. Lucile Reid Fagg of Eden, a great- 
granddaughter. For more information on the Boyd Family please consult the 
June and December 1997 issues of the Journal of Rockingham County History 
and Genealogy. John W. “Chicken” Stephens lived in 1860 at the Ellington 
(Upper) Hotel and then in a house on the east side of the courthouse (burned 
1930) later owned and occupied by the D. L. Withers family. 

5. Mrs. Numa R. Reid (1881-1966), local schoolteacher was the main force 
behind the closing of the Methodist Church. 
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6. Perdue, pp. 26-27. 

7. Rockingham Deeds: Book 3H, p. 77. The fact that the church was 
completed by the spring of 1861 is confirmed in the diary of the Rev. Dr. Jacob 
Il. Smith, Presbyterian minister in Greensboro, NC, who visited the new church 
on 2] April 1861. Letter, Dr. O. Norris Smith, Greensboro, NC (descendant of 
Rev. Smith) to Michael Perdue, 3 October 1989. 

8. Raleigh Christian Advocate, 31 January 1883. The newspaper was the official 
organ for Southern Methodists in North Carolina. 

9. A list of the Wentworth Presbyterian ministers through 1970 can be found 
in Robert HH. Stone, A History of Orange Presbytery, 1770-1970. (Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 1970). 

10. For more information on the “Northern Methodist” in North Carolina 
consult: Linda ID. Addo and James H. McCallum, To Be Faithful to Our 
Heritage: A History of Black United Methodism in North Carolina. Commissions 
on Archives and Historv of the North Carolina and Western North Carolina 
Conferences of the United Methodist Church, 1980. 

11. Rockingham Deeds: Book 3d W, p.207. 

12. Saint Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church Record Book 1909-1959, Special 
Collections of William R. Perkins Library, Duke Universitv. Interviews with 
Wentworth residents Emma Mitchell Adams (1907-1987) in August 1986 and 
Margaret Hancock Kerley, February 1988. 

13. Rockingham Deeds: Book +90, pp. 165, 566. 

14. Personal knowledge of the writer Michael Perdue. 

15. Rockingham Deeds: Book 3d E, p. 32. 

16. Rockingham Deeds: Book 189, p. 120. 

17. Wentworth Baptist Church history article which appeared in undated 
newspaper article in the 1980s. 

18. High Point Association Minutes, 1914. 

19. High Point Association Minutes, 1915, 1916. 

20. See cornerstone of present church dated 1916. The association minutes also 
show that a new building had been constructed by Wentworth Baptist. 

21. See note number 17. 

22. Information from the church clerk, Iverdell Carter of Reidsville. The writer 
thanks Elmo Purcell for all his help in collecting material for this article. 

23. Rockingham Deeds: Book 168, p.284. A second deed for the same property 
was drawn on 7 October 1959. See Deed Book 540, p. 699. 

24. Elder Thornton Manley allowed the writer to see the church records in loos 
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25. Story from Miss Cora Carter in 1983. Macedonia Church Records. 

26. See note number 24. 

27. Personal knowledge of the writer. Lower Mayo Primitive Baptist Association 
Minutes: 1984, 1986, 1987. 

28. The Reidsville Review, 24 October 1913. 

29. Rockingham Deeds: Book 181, p.393. A second deed was drawn on 14 June 
1915 to make a correction in the first deed. Deed Book 178, p. 432. 

30. The church had a cornerstone but no one wrote down the inscription. 

31. Interviews with Elmo Purcell of Reidsville (who attended the church when 
he was young) on 6 October 1998, 26 October 1998, and 18 November 1998. 
32. Rockingham Deeds: Book 317, p.21. Little Bethlehem Christian Church in 
the Piney Fork Community seems to have been a sister church of Cool Springs. 
33. Interview with Nellie Gray Webb Green, 11 November 1998. The fire is 
mentioned in the Rockingham County Board of Education Minute Book, 7 
February 1962. 

34. Interview with a number of people including Luther Barber, Earlie and Sarah 
Gunn, Marshall Talley and others. Also from numerous newspaper reports of 
that period. 

35. Interview with Eunice Bryant of Reidsville on 23 November 1998. She is the 
widow of Rev. Tim Bryant. 

36. Shady Grove School deed dated 1883. Rockingham Deeds: Book 3d V, p. 
147. Also see note number 35. 

37. Interview with Billie Dove, Rev. Milton Warf, and Eunice Bryant, Summer 
and Fall 1998. 

38. Rockingham Deeds: Book 373, p.577. 

39. Rockingham Deeds: Book 417, p. 552. 

40. Memorial plaque on the Howard Ingram Fellowship Building. 

41. The Reidsville Review, 9 June 1978. 

42. Interview with Maude Priddy, November 1998. 

43. Rockingham Deeds: Book 499, p.628. 

44. Information from Lelia C. “T” Butler, November 1998. 

45. Undated newspaper article published in the 1980s about Christian View. 
46. Information from Grady Bingham, Eden, North Carolina in October 1998. 
47. Information from Brenda and James Moorefield of Eden, North Carolina. 
48. Information from Irene Scales, William Barham, and Deborah Broadnax. 
49. Information from Rev. Doug Sams, Eden, North Carolina. 
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A Brief History of The 
Wentworth Masonic Lodge 


bv 
Michael Perdue 


One of Wentworth’s long-standing, but now largely forgotten, institutions was 
its Masonic order. Despite its confidential nature and history a partial historical 
sketch of the order in Wentworth can be assembled through surviving records 
now maintained at the headquarters of the North Carolina Grand Lodge at 
Raleigh. The first lodge organized in Rockingham County was at Wentworth in 
1846 quickly followed by lodges at Rawlingsburg (Ruffin area), Madison and 
Leaksville- all three chartered in 1850. 


The earliest known reference of Masons organizing at Wentworth is found in the 
records of the Greensboro Lodge, Number 76. On 28 January 1846 seven master 
Masons living at Wentworth made application to the Greensboro Lodge for 
recommendation for dispensation to organize a lodge at the Rockingham County 
seat. The seven master Masons were: Alfred Ellington, and Rev. Philmer W. 
Archer, John G. Wright, John T. Duke, Samuel A. Dalton, James Currie and 
Hardy Felts. The Greensboro Lodge granted the recommendation for 
dispensation and following the approval by the Grand Master the Wentworth 
Lodge #111 was chartered on 10 December 1846.’ On 25 February 1846 the 
Wentworth Lodge (as yet unchartered) elected the following officers: 


Worshipful Master- Philmer W. Archer 
Senior Warden- Hardy Felts 

Junior Warden- Joab Hiatt 

Senior Deacon- J. G. Wright 


Junior Deacon- L. Brown 
Treasurer-Robert Mitchell” 


Other members of the Wentworth Lodge during its first year included: E. 
Wheeler Hancock, Levin Minor, Nicholas Felts, Richard Ellington, Daniel E. 
Guerrant, Augustus C. Whittemore, Joseph Holderby, A. T. M. Woolen and 
Numa F. Reid. Meetings were held on the first Saturday of the month. 


Plans were then made to construct a lodge building. On 20 August 1846 the 
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trustees of the Wentworth Lodge purchased town lot #33 on Main Street from 
Joseph Holderby for $25.00. Though the one acre lot purchased was little more 
than a gully and hardly desirable for building a lodge or any kind of structure it 
was a site as close to the heart of the village as could be found available.” In June 
1846 a building committee was appointed consisting of: A. T. M. Woolen, John 
T. Duke, E. W. Hancock and A. W. Ellington. Hancock was appointed to 
contract for lumber to build a lodge approximately 32 x 32 feet. Because only the 
front of the lodge building would be at street level considerable brick 
underpinnings and a chimney would be necessary. In January 1847 John T. Duke 
was to be paid $38.00 for six thousand bricks and four days work. On 6 February 
1847 the cornerstone for the lodge was laid “in the ancient form” amid much 
celebration. Construction progressed through 1847 and possibly part of 1848. 
In March 1848 the lodge committee on accounts and claims submitted the 
following report of construction expenses: 


John T. Duke for brick work and plastering- $18.00 
J. Crawford for building lodge- $131.25 

Wright Moore for lumber- $4.00 

James Wright for three days hire of hand- $1.50 
George Booker for painting bill- $12.00° 


The completed Lodge building was a very plain, but practical, frame two-story 
building. The lodge apparently met on the upper floor of the building for in 
January 1848 permission was granted to allow a school to use the lower floor.° 
This was probably the school conducted in the village by Numa F. Reid (1825 - 
1873) who was a member of the Wentworth Lodge and who in 1849 embarked 
on one of the most successful ministries in the history of North Carolina 


Methodism. 


The Wentworth Lodge remained fairly active throughout the 1850s. The 
surviving records note that the lodge honored many religious observances. While 
not professing support for any particular denomination there existed many ties 
between the Wentworth Lodge and the Methodist Church in the village. 
Members were disciplined or expelled as the occasion warranted. Drunkeness 
and fornication were grounds for immediate expulsion and more than one 
member at Wentworth was expelled for these and other violations.’ 
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The vitality of the Wentworth Lodge was weakened greatly by the end of the 
Civil War and in 1869 the organization was dropped from the rolls of the Grand 
Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of North Carolina. ° 


By 1872 interest in reorganizing a lodge ‘at Wentworth was sufficient to grant 
another dispensation in April of that year. By May a new group of Masons was 
established and consisted of: 


A. J. Bovd A. N. Lowe 

A. J. Brann (Brame?) L. 1. Lowe 

W. Y. Busick T. C. Moore 
Martin Clemmons W.N. Mebane 
B. A. Crafton John ). McCargo 
W. M. Ellington P. D. McCollum 
J. D. Ellington D. M. Mallov 
R.A. Ellington T. W. Patterson 
D. E. Guerrant J. R. Raine 

John W. Hutcherson James W. Reid 
J. H. Hall N. F. Reid 

John S. Johnston P. M. Winchester 
T. M. Johnston J). T. Wall 

S. M. King S.B. Wray” 

W. T. King 


A number of these men had been members of the original lodge. The 
membership covered a considerable portion of the eastern half of Rockingham 
County. It was not until 1874 than a lodge was organized in Reidsville. The new 
Wentworth Lodge, #324, was chartered on 5 December 1872. - The lodge met 
on the Saturday before the fourth Sunday at 3 p.m. and on the Wednesday 
evening of the first week of Superior Court at 7 p.m. 


In October 1872 the lodge agreed to rent the lower room of their building to 
“patrons of the school” for $2.00 a month.'* In the fall of 1881 Miss Mattie 
Mebane established the “Wentworth Female Seminary,” a private school for girls 
and again the lower floor of the lodge was used accordingly. Eventually the 
schools for boys and girls in Wentworth were consolidated and held in the old 
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academy building which was two doors west of the lodge on Main Street. ? 


Foremost among the Masons in Wentworth was James W. Reid (1849-1902), the 
eldest son of the Rev. Numa F. Reid. James W. Reid served the Wentworth and 
other local lodges in many capacities and became a prominent force in the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina. It 1887 Reid, who had been defeated for reelection to 
the United States House of Representatives, moved to Idaho and in that same 
year the Wentworth Lodge forfeited its charter. Possibly Reid’s unfortunate 
departure had an adverse effect up on the lodge in his native town. 


The Wentworth Lodge’ s charter was restored and reorganization was established 
on 22 June 1895.'* The lodge building was repaired and efforts to build up 
membership were immediately undertaken. In 1899 the following were officers 
and members of the Wentworth Lodge: 


Reuben D. Reid- Master 

Shade Martin- Senior Warden 
James A. Scales- Junior Warden 
W. T. Williams- Treasurer 
Thomas S. Malloy- Secretary 
Samuel Ellington- Senior Deacon 
E. P. Ellington- Junior Deacon 

S. A. Malloy, S. B. Wray- Stewards 
George A. Nance- Tiler 


Members: A. J. Brame, R. M. Cardwell, J. B. Ellington, W. L. Griffin, S. M. King, 
D. M. Malloy, J. D. Martin, John J. McCargo, C. W. Mobley, John M. Price, C. 
H. Scales, we C. Smothers, and R. L. Snead.” 


Yet by 1907 the lodge was once more in decline and surrendered its charter. a 


A new lodge was formed in 1908 and was chartered on 13 January 1909. This 
Lodge, #507, remained active until it joined the Reidsville Lodge, #384, on 17 
April 1931.’ ’ The guiding force behind Wentworth Lodge #567 was Numa 
Raine Reid (1873-1946), the son of Rev. Numa F’. Reid and half-brother of James 
W. Reid. For many years Numa R. Reid was the village postmaster and 
proprietor of the Reid Hotel (known today as “Wright Tavern”). Prior to each 
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meeting of the Wentworth Lodge the members would congregate at either the 
Hotel or Garfield Wilson’s store across the street from the Courthouse and then 
walk in silence procession to the lodge hall.'® The lodge possessed a horn, sixty- 
eight inches long, which would be blown to summon members on meeting 
nights. This horn was presented to the Reidsville Lodge upon its consolidation 
with the Wentworth Lodge in 1931 ge 


The ownership of the old lodge building changed repeatedly over the next fifteen 
vears. The title to the property passed to the Grand Lodge of North Carolina 
which sold it to Reidsville Lodge #384 in 1935. The Reidsville Lodge sold the 
building and lodge to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Hester of Reidsville in 1938. The 
following year I’. Ruffin McCollum of Wentworth purchased the property and 
he in turn sold it to Mrs. Lorena Rakestraw Wimbish in 1945.7? Mrs. Wimbish 
lived next door to the lodge and her family had lived in it temporarily when their 
original home had burned in 1932. Shortly after the close of World War II the 
old lodge was torn down and much of the timber was salvaged to be used in the 
construction of West End Baptist Church on Vance Street in Reidsville.” 


Today, there is no visible reminder of the proud and charitable Wentworth 
Masonic Lodge in the village except for the headstones for members in the 
Methodist Cemetery on which are inscribed the Masonic emblem. 


NOTES 


Earley W. Bridges, History of the Greensboro Lodge, Number 76, A. F. & 


A. M., Staunton, VA; McClure Printing Company, 1951., p. 50. 
* Record of the original petitioners and officers of the Wentworth Lodge on 
file at the Grand Lodge of North Carolina Headquarters, Glennwood Drive, 
Raleigh, NC. 
> Ibid. 

Rockingham County Deed Book, 2P, p. 12. 

Minutes of the following meetings of the Wentworth Lodge: 8 June 1846, 
4 July 1846, 2 January 1847, 6 February 1847, and 2 March 1848. These minutes 
and other records of the lodge are filed at the Grand Lodge of North Carolina 
Headquarters, Glennwood Drive, Raleigh, NC. 

Minutes of the 1 January 1848 meeting of the Wentworth Lodge. 

One such occasion for discipline in 1850 resulted in the expulsion of a 


brother from the Wentworth Lodge. Three charges were brought against him: 
“drinking intoxicating liquors to excess, improper and indecent intercourse with 
a public whore, and after faithfully promising this committee reformation, 
violating that promise before the committee had time to report.” The brother 
was never readmitted into the lodge, eventually left Wentworth for the west and 
only returned within a few years of his death in the 1890s. 

8 The exact nature of the decline of the Wentworth Lodge at this time is not 
known, but churches were also suffering from financial and membership woes 
after the Civil War. 

Roster of the members of the Wentworth Lodge, #324, May 1872. 

The Roman Eagle Lodge, #334, of Reidsville was organized in 1874 and its 
charter was forfeited in 1883. It’s successor was the Reidsville Lodge #384, (now 
the Jefferson Penn Lodge) which was organized in 1883 and chartered in 1884. 
Rockingham County Bicentennial Commission, ed. Histories of Rockingham 


County Civic and Social Clubs, 1985, pp, 43-44. 


"| Reidsville Enterprise, 2 January 1875. 
Minutes of the 4 October 1872 meeting of the Wentworth Lodge. 


Alberta Ratliffe Craig, “Old Wentworth Sketches,” Journal of Rockingham 
County History and Genealogy, December 1981, pp. 68-69. The article originally 
appeared in the July 1934 issue of the North Carolina Historical Review, Mrs. 
Craig (1871-1950) was the daughter of Thomas A. Ratliffe (1831-1906) a 
rominent Wentworth citizen and merchant. 
+ Webster’s Weekly, (Reidsville) 27 June 1895. 


13 Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of 
North Carolina. One Hundred and Twelfth Annual Communication. At 


Raleigh, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, January 10th, 11th and 12th, 1899, 
Oxford, NC; Orphan Asylum Printing Department, 1899, p. 201; Reidsville 
Review, 24 January 1896 and 7 May 1897. | 
MAT Ontce again the reasons for the lodge surrendering its charter in 1907 are not 
known. 

7 See note 10. 

'S Interview with Mrs. Emma Lee Mitchell Adams (1907-1987) of Wentworth. 
Mrs. Adams lived across the street from the Masonic Lodge and therefore knew 
most of the members. 

'9 See note 10. 

iy Rockingham County Deed Books, 285, p. 560; 299, p. 221; 321, p. 17 and 
361, p. 524. The original one acre lot in 1846 had been reduced to approximately 
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13 
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35 acre. The minutes of the 29 April 1851 meeting of the Wentworth Lodge 
record the approval of the sale of an unused portion of the lot to I. Browder 


Whittemore for $99.00. 


See note 18. 
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Merchants, Tradesmen and Professionals 


Of Wentworth, 1798-1998 
Compiled by 
Michael Perdue 


Note: The following is an incomplete listing of merchants, tradesmen and 
professionals who operated in the village area of Wentworth over the past two 
centuries. The listings were compiled from business directories, local 
newspapers, recollections of local residents and many other sources. It must be 
emphasized that this list is not in anyway a complete and exhaustive listing as 
such would be impossible to compile due to the scarcity of records. Businessmen 
who operated outside the immediate village area of Wentworth were not 
included in this listing. 


1798-1865 Period 


Merchants 
Robert Martin, Jr. 
Robert Gallaway, Jr. 
John W. Ellington 
1. Browder Whittemore 
Thomas A. Ratliffe 
James D. Ellington 


Innkeepers 
Claborn Wall 
William Wright 
James Wright 
William M. Ellington 
T. W. Patterson 


Reuben J. Johnson 


Tradesmen 


D. K. Humphreys- 


Levin Miner- coach trimmer, 
miller 
Ellington & Fowler- tailors 
J. W. Stephens- harness maker 
Seth Morris- boot and shoe maker 
P. F. Oakley- painter 
William Blair- wheelwright 
J. G. Watkins- tanner 
Williamson Crafton- 
harness maker 


George Mayo- blacksmith 


Physicians 
Thomas W. Keen 
John W. Ellington, Jr. 
John R. Raine 
James T. Woodson 
Hardy Felts- dentist 


carriage manufacturer 


Nicholas Felts- coach maker Attorneys 
James Q. Montgomery- blacksmith, John M. Morehead 


carriage manufacturer Thomas Settle, Jr. 
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ROCKINGHAM COUNTY OFFICERS. 


Probate Judge and C. S. 0.—D. SETTLE. 

Sheritf—Joun 8S. JOUNSTON. 

Register of Deeds—it. J. LEWELLYN. 

County Treagurer—JamMEs W. REID. 

County Surveyor —E..W. HANcooxk. 

County Solicitor—W. N, MEBANE. 

County Commissioners—A. J. ELLINGTON, Ch’n; 
JoHN N. Irvin, A. F. Naan, E. D: PAscHat, 
J. A. VERNON. 

Superior Courts—S8th Monday after 4th Monday 
in March and September. 

Inferior Courts—First Mondays of February, 
May, August and ‘November. 

Commissioners Meeting—First Monday of every 


month 


WENTWORTH DIRECTORY. 


Methodist Church—Rev. V. A. SHARPE, Pastor. 
Services, 8rd Sundays, night amd morning. 
Sabbath School, 9 o’clock A. M. 

Presbyterian Church—ReEv. C. MILLER, Pastor. 
Services, 1st Sundays, night and morning. 
Sabbath School, 9 o’clock A. M. 

Wentworth Lodge, No. 324, A. F. M.—Meets 
Saturday before 3d Sunday, at 7 o’clock P.M. 


WENTWORTH MERCHANTS. 


THOS. A. RATLIFFE & BRO., 


DEALERS IN 


General fferchandise and flowntry Produce, 


STORE NEXT TO REID HOUSE. 


TT iA Oe 


DEALERS IN 


Dry Goods, General Merchandise, &e., 


STORE NEXT TO COURT HOUSE. 
JOHN CG. MITCHELL, 


POSTMASTER, AND 


Gina 


ef late 
Teale in 
Store West of Court House. 
R. M. B. & R. A. ELLINGTON, 


DEALERS IN 
General Merchandise, 
STORE NEAR METHODIST CHURCH. 


J.B. WHITTEMORE, 


DEALER IN FINE 


tis, 


Laiquot's, Wines, Cigars, &¢ 


(33 TEAMS AND HORSES FOR HIRE. 
A. J. WHITTEMORE, 


DEALER IN 
Fine Liquors, Wines, Cigars, 
AND STAPLE MERCHANDISE. 
Ss. B. WRAY, 


Carriage and Buggy Maker. 


Wentworth Professional and Business Directory circa 1878-1879, from the guest register 


of the Reid Hotel (Wright Tavern). 
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Courtesy of Michael Perdue 


LAWYERS. 


A. J. BOYD. J. W. REID. 


BOYD & REID, 
Attorneys. at haw, 
WENTWORTH, N. C. 


OFrFiceE Opposite Rein Howse. 


W. N. MEBANE, (County Solicitor.) H. R. Scorr. 
MEBANE & SCOTT, 
Pac COrIe wns at law, 
WENTWORTH, N. C. 
OFFICE IN THE Court House. 


D. S. REID. T. S. REID. 


REID & REID, 


Attorneys at Law, | 


WENTWORTH, N. C. 
Orrice Norta oF Courr Howse. 


pHs WATKINS, 
Poco lIle yi at law, 
WENTWORTH, N. C. 
Office West of Court House, up stairs. 


tee bate OLN S LON, 


Bec oeoLiTowy at law, 
WENTWORTH, N. C. 


Office Southeast of Reid House. 


| Dr. JOHN R. RAINE, 
Physician and Surgecn, 


OFFICE AT RESIDENCE. 


132, 


JOHN NICHOLS, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


Sh 


deni wes IESE Ge eek leh. 


3 


Thomas Ruffin, Jr. 
John H. Dillard 
Alfred M. Scales 


Merchants 
Louis B. Hall 
W.S. Allen 
Thomas M. Johnston 
William B. Ratliffe 
Thomas A. Ratliffe 
William Scott 
Newton Wright 
Hat. Lomax 
T. K. Cummings & Bro. 
Williamson M. Edwards 
Berry J. Law 
J. A. Jones 
James B. Minor 
James H. Hall 
Durant W. Busick 
John G. Mitchell 
John W. Mitchell 
Jule G. Mitchell 
Robert G. Mitchell 
Adelia Wright Johnston 
Nannie E. Wright 
Robert W. Morphis 
J. M. Ellington & Son 
T. J. Reynolds 
D. Lawson Withers 
R. A. Ellington 
R. M. B. Ellington 


Attorneys (Continued) 


John H. Boyd 
Andrew J. Boyd 
Robert P. Dick 


x x 


1865-1900 Period 


A. J. Whittemore 
J. J. McCargo 
J... Roach 


|. Browder Whittemore (saloon) 


S. F. Morphis 


Hotel Proprietors 
James Wright 
James H. Hall 
W. M. Ellington 
E. P. Ellington 
W. P. Hancock 
Nannie E. Wright 
James W. Reid 


Tradesmen 
James B. Minor- miller 
S. B. Wray- carriage maker 
Numa F’. Hancock- druggist 
John R. Raine- druggist 
W. P. Hancock- druggist 
Henry Haislip- blacksmith 
John Groom- harness maker 
D. K. Humphreys- carriage maker 
Jack Wright- blacksmith 
Atwell L. Gilliam- coach maker 
Thomas F’. Miller- wheelwright 


S. D. Green- shoe maker 
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Tradesmen -continued- 


Alex Grady- painter 


William Blair- wheelwright 


John Underdue- painter 
Alex B. Aarett- miller 


Attorneys 
A J. Boyd 
John H. Dillard 
Governor David S. Reid 
Thomas Settle, Jr. 
Alfred M. Scales 
W.N. Mebane 
Hugh R. Scott 
Thomas S. Reid 
S. F. Watkins 


Pinkney B. Johnston 


Merchants 
John G. Mitchell 
John W. Mitchell 
Robert G. Mitchell 
D. Lawson Withers 
Percy Withers 
J. Garfield Wilson 
James A. Scales 


Walter Chambers 


Julius Johnston 
James W. Reid 
Robert B. Glenn 
John T. Pannill 
James W. Reid 
Robert B. Glenn 
John T. Pannill 
James W. Reid 
Robert B. Glenn 
John T. Pannill 


Reuben D. Reid 


Phvsicias 

John R. Raine 

Samuel B. Ellington 
John Hardy Ellington 
John W. Ellington, Jr. 

J. A. Meldau 

W.N. Hereford- dentist 


1900-1945 Period 


Maurice Stiers 
Norman Stiers 


W.'T. Dodson 


Hotel Proprietors 
Numa R. Reid 
Nannie E. Wright 
Jule G. Mitchell 


‘Nebo 


1900-1945 Period -continued- 
Charles O. McMichael 
Tradesmen P. W. Gildewell, Sr. 
George S. Whittemore- miller 
T. Ruffin McCollum- miller 


Physicians 
Attorneys Samuel B. Ellington 
Ira R. Humphreys W. W. Matthews 
Hugh R. Scott James Hickerson- dentist 
Reuben D. Reid 
oS x x x x 
1945-1998 Period 
Merchants Mr. & Mrs. Bruce Gunn- 
J. Garfield Wilson greenhouse and nursery 
Roy Dodson William Williams 
David Lee Dodson Mr. & Mrs. Edgar French- 
Carl Powell & Family ice cream stand 
Mr. & Mrs. Herman Vernon Jack Smothers 
Mr. & Mrs. Clee Crowder 
John Ray Hodges Attorneys (Non-Resident) 
W. D. Rakestraw Thomas Harrington 
Postelwait J. Hoyte Stultz 
William Knight Joseph Maddrey 
Mr. & Mrs. John Early Holland Thomas M. Rankin 


Daniel Bailey 


END OF PART ONE 
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A Wentworth street scene, circa 1906, with Dr. Samuel B. Ellington 
(right) and two unidentified children. The building on the right is the 
Ratliffe Store Building and on the left is the 1857-58 County Jail which 
was demolished and replaced in 1910. Dr. Ellington (1852-1928) was a 
noted Wentworth physician and Rockingham County's first full-time 
public health officer. 

Courtesy of Edna Gunn McCollum 
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EDUCATION IN WENTWORTH: 
FROM THE PRIVATE ACADEMIES TO 
“HICKERSON’S FOLLY” 
by Robert L. Moore 


In 1798 Wentworth’s education facilities were like those of the 
rest of the state and most of the nation - scattered, occasional, or non- 
existant!' Whatever they were, they left the faintest of traces. A 1779 

Guilford County land grant entry mentions a school near the site of the 
later Rockingham County Home. 2 Clio Montana Seminary, whose 
teacher and students were exempted from military duties by act of the 
legislature in 1801** was somewhere in Rockingham County - its precise 
location unknown. 

It was written of neighboring Caswell County in the last quarter 
of the 18th century that a “common English education - to read, write 
and cypher” could be obtained by only one-half of the people.” The 
General Assembly chartered private academies at every session. Children 
from “some families of education who knew its value” were being 
taught.’ Wentworth had such families before we know of its having 
schools. Distinguished children of those families attest to that. 

Governor Alexander Martin, Rockingham’s own, addressed the 
General Assembly 1 in 1784: “Let me call your attention to the education 
of our youth. ”® Nlost Governors repeated the plea, but limited revenues 
went more to transportation improvements. Archibald D. Murphey 
urged both schools and roads in his 1815 and 1817 reports to the General 
Assembly. Murphey built no public schools, but he influenced a 
generation of people who did. In 1839, finally, the states Literary Fund 
had enough assets to make a modest beginning at tax supported 
“common schools.” 

The 1839 law required that each county be divided into districts. 


* The writer would like to acknowledge the assistance of Robert W. Carter, Jr. 
and Michael Perdue of the Historical Collections at Rockingham Community 
College for making available their own personal papers related to education 
in the Wentworth area and for filling in gaps caused by the loss of vital school 
board records. The county school board minutes from 1885-1909 no longer 
exist- a great loss. 


The Literary Fund would contribute $40.00 per year to each district that 
would provide a building and tax itself $20.00 for its school. The first 
public school in the state is believed to have been established in 
Rockingham County on January 20, 1840 possibly in the present-day 
Williamsburg ‘Township. A public school in the Wentworth area was 
likely established at about this time or shortly thereafter.® 

Wentworth was in school district number 7 (of the original 17 
districts). These were promptly divided in two and Wentworth 
designated number 13, (the county seat and areas west and north, about 
4 miles by 4 miles). Records show Elisha P. Ellington teaching in 1842” 
at a salary of $45.04 14. By 1848, 42 male students and 39 females were 
enrolled.” 

Meanwhile, an additional resource came to Wentworth- a private 
academy. Numa F. Reid (1825-1873) had taught the school at Salem 
Methodist Church District 11, in 1844.'' He entered into partnership 
with Franklin L. Harris, fellow atnaniks of Emory and Henry College and 
began Wentworth Academy in the Masonic Lodge west of the 
courthouse. The school enrolled about 60 students - boys and girls. Reid 
became sole proprietor in 1846, still only 21 years of age.'* The 
Academy's annual advertisements in The Greensboro Patriot are 
preserved from this time. Tuition of up to $40.00 was charged for a six 
month term with board of about $5.00 pet month. There was generally 
a fernale “tutoress” and college preparation was promised. 

After the 1849 session, the Methodist ministry claimed Numa 
Reid’s talents full time.'* There had been and continued to be a close 
relationship between schools and churches. Churches, especially 
Presbyterian, had conducted rural schools in the south before tax 
supported schools. Preacher - teacher combined careers would continue. 
Religious training was in the curriculum and daily worship was expected. 
Joint use of buildings was common. 

After N. F. Reid, R. H. Smith advertised the Academy or 
Rockingham High School at similar term length and cost as before. eA 
new academy building was erected and reported by The Patriot on 
January 14, 1854. This building was at the western edge of the platted 
lots of Wentworth and next door to the first sanctuary of Wentworth 
Methodist Church 


The public and private schools at Wentworth continued without 


for the village until 1909. This 1870's photograph shows principal (later 
Congressman) James W. Reid and his pupils. 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


The three room Wentworth School, constructed in 1909 to replace the old 
Academy building, was used until the Wentworth Consolidated School was 
completed in 1923. 


Drawing by the late Ann O. Rich, 
Courtesy of Michael Perdue 


major changes apparently, until interrupted by Civil War. Local — 
tradition relates that a school was conducted in the Wentworth 
Presbyterian Church soon after the war. The Academy may have 
continued. A handwritten party invitation from its students is dated 
December 1865. Handsome printed invitations in the next few years 
indicated more prosperity and named as honorary managers such 
notables as Governor D. S. Reid, Colonel David Settle, Colonel A. J. 
Boyd, and James W. Reid.’ Reid, son of Numa F. Reid, was Principal in 
1870. John T. Hall was Principal by 1875.'° In 1881, Miss Mattie 
Mebane came to Wentworth to conduct a “Female Seminary” at the 
Masonic Lodge. Sometime later (date not known) Miss Mebane’s 
students were sent to the old academy building now the regular public 
school taught by D. M. Weatherly.” Not much is known about the 
private schools in Wentworth after that. 

Meanwhile, public schools came back to life with an additional 
responsibility - Freedmen. A site for a “Freedman’s School” was 
acquired in 1868 on the north side of Wentworth on present-day Butter 
Road. District 13 was activated and employed teachers D. L. Crouse, 
white, and E. F. Parham, black, in 1879.7 Money was approved for a lot 
and building materials for a new school in the district?! Wentworth, like 
the county as a whole, was soon proliferating schools. By 1904 the entire 
Wentworth township had 10 white and 6 black schools (out of 77 and 
40). Now schools were listed by township and “district” was a 
subdivision of the township.” 

Besides providing for its own children, Wentworth was after all, 
the county seat and had other educational responsibilities. The 
superintendent sometimes had his office in the courthouse and later in 
the new Wentworth school (1923). Teacher Institutes, the main 
professional development resource for teachers, were held at Wentworth. 
Mrs. J. W. Norman, Sr. wrote in 1957 about attending these two-week 
sessions around the turn-of-the-century. Housing was at “the two 
hotels.” The town had one telephone. Instruction was by the county 
superintendent and an assistant or guest speaker lecturing on 
mathematics, geography, history, government, and teaching methods. 
After each lecture, those attending were tested and certificates awarded 
to successful teachers.”’ 


Nat S. Smith, County Supperintendent in 1887, expressed the 
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opinion that “ladies . . . make better teachers for our public schools than 
men.” By Mrs. Norman’s time women dominated the profession, but 
were rarely administrators.”* 

North Carolina had now entered a golden age of awareness of the 
value of schools. Governor Aycock, State Superintendent of Schools J. 
Y. Joyner, and Woman’s College founder Charles D. Mclver (classmates 
at the University) had sold the state on direct state tax support of 
schools. (The school session for 1904 was set at four months. 
Wentworth Township enrolled 950 students and received $1.20 per 
student in county funds.) Joyner boasted “a school house built every day 
(in the state) except Sundays.” The cause of public education in 
Wentworth received a great boost with the visit and speech delivered by 
Charles B. Aycock during his successful run for Governor in 1900. In 
Mav 1902 former Governor Thomas J. Jarvis and Charles D. Mclver 
addressed a crowd of some 1, 500 people at Wentworth School 
concerning the cause of public education and consolidation. Mclver 
credited Rockingham County with leading the way toward consolidation 
of rural school districts and local taxation.” 

With the county now saturated with little schools, it was time to 
think of bigger, better schools and Wentworth did. In 1909 the old 
academy lot was enlarged by purchase and a three room frame “high 
school” was built. On April 10, 1909 the citizens of the Wentworth 
School District had voted 44 to 0 for a special school tax to finance 
construction.”° This school was “the realization of a long cherished hope 
of the County Superintendent . . . (who wanted) . . . a model school . . 
. an object lesson to visiting teachers,””” Superintendent H. A. Hayes got 
what he wanted but he soon resigned to become superintendent of the 
Methodist Children’s Home at Winston (-Salem), North Carolina. On 
July 5, 1909 a newly elected school board appointed Lytle N. Hickerson 
to succeed Hayes.” 

The “high school” had nine grades! Two more were required for 
a diploma and some students went to Reidsville to complete the 
requirements for college entrance. The school obtained its water from 
the public well in front of the jail. Woodstoves heated the three 
classrooms. Teachers boarded at the Reid Hotel (Wright Tavern) and 
in private homes.” 

The old academy, which stood on the site of the new 1909 


school, was moved to a new location some two miles east of the village 
area of Wentworth and was used as a school for blacks. In February 1911 
a “negro school” near Wentworth was destroyed b fire.” The county 
school board ordered its immediate replacement. However, it is not 
positively known that the school which burned in 1911 was in fact the 
former Wentworth Academy building. Lack of proper records and 
sources prevent a clear understanding of the black schools which evolved 
in the Wentworth area. 

After 1909, development of new schools was rapid. The 
Reidsville Review, October 16, 1914 was an “Educational Edition” of 
twenty pages with exhaustive coverage of the schools, including pictures 
of many new schools. All were small frame buildings except a few brick 
schools in the towns. A lull then lasted for a decade in building, but not 
in planning and discussion of school innovations. Consolidation became 
a cause that would effect Wentworth for the rest of the century. 

Better roads, availability of buses (“school trucks”), rising 
expectations of comfort and curricula and new funding possibilities set 
the stage for a grand new school- Wentworth Consolidated School. 

June +, 1923 is remembered as a great day in Rockingham 
County school history. A mass meeting and joint meeting of school 
board and the County Commissioners committed to a “plan of 
education” to the tune of $800,000. Most of the buildings that lasted for 
seventy-five years were on the extensive list approved that day. tp 
Wentworth’s new school was not on this list for it was nearly built. 

The citizens of Wentworth had petitioned in December 1921 
and again in April 1922 for a consolidated school to comply with state 
and federal boards for vocational education. The school board approved 
funding if the commissioners would donate land and they added “comply 
with the law of the state for establishment of a Farm Life School.” L. N. 
Hickerson, Superintendent, and B. Frank Mebane, member of the county 
school board, were dispatched to Raleigh to seek additional money. The 
commissioners donated twenty-three acres of land on the proposed hard 
surface road from Wentworth to Reidsville.’ Plans for the new 
Wentworth School were drawn by James W. Hopper, Sr. of the firm J. 
M. Hopper Construction Company of Leaksville. In June 1922 the 
contract for construction was awarded to the Hopper Construction 
Company and work commenced immediately. Hopper’s plans, indicated 


that: 


The building will be of T shape, of three stories, with an 
auditorium of 1,000 capacity forming the foot of the T, while the 
~ classroom building (or section) will be on the cross-arm. This 
main classroom building is 18+ feet long. From the front of the 
classroom (section) to the rear of the auditorium in 126 feet. 


On the ground floor, under the auditorium, is the agriculture 
department with 25X40 rooms one for the laboratory, and one 
for shop. (In later years this area served as the cafeteria.) On this 
floor under the classroom section, lies a play room, girls toilet, 
boys toilet, a kindergarten, the heating system, which will be of 
steam, gravity ventilating type, and four rooms for future needs. 


On the next floor there is the Superintendent’s office , music 
room, library, teacher’s rest room., six class rooms, . . . (the 
auditorium), a large stage and dressing room. (The auditorium 
was later converted into the high school library and eventually 
returned to use as an auditorium as is the case in 1998). 


On the top floor will be the balcony for the auditorium, five class 
rooms, teachers rest room, a complete domestic science 
department with large kitchen, pantry store rooms, regular size 
dining room, a clothing laboratory, a fitting room and a storage 
room. 


Construction continued through the early fall of 1923. ‘The cost 
of construction and equipment was approximately $100,000. Wentworth 
was arguably the most imposing school edifice ever built in the county. 
-Detractors, and there were many, called the new school “Hickerson’s 
Folly”- too big, too extensive and too radical. As the building was not 
completed by the start of the 1923-24 school year the Wentworth 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches and Gunn’s (later Corum’s) Store 
east of the village were used as makeshift classrooms until the new school 
was ready. 

It was ready after Christmas. L. N. Hickerson looked upon “the 


promised land,” but like H. A. Hayes before him he was not to possess 
it. Hickerson’s public and private activities were now the object of close 
scrutiny and his “folly” at Wentworth only added fuel to an already 
existing fire. Hickerson resigned as Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the fall of 1923 and was succeeded by J. H. Allen, County Welfare 
Superintendent. ’° 

In 1977, in connection with the last Wentworth High School 
graduation, a history of its fifty-four years of existence was produced. 
Mrs, Lucy McCargo Rankin, a member of the class of 1925 and later a 
career teacher there, recounted early stories. Tiny graduating classes and 
surplus classroom capacity seemed to justify the “folly” name.” Many 
of the one room schools persisted in the eighth month term was not 
universally popular. ® 

Farm Life Schools were the principal product of the national 
Country Life Movement of the early twentieth century. President 
Theodore Roosevelt appointed the Country Life Commission in 1907. 
The Commission issued its report in 1909. Its essential elements were: 


a. ‘The country was urbanizing, fewer farmers would grow food 
and raw materials and would have to be better educated. 

b. Farm children who came to cities should fill business and 
professional roles - immigrants were the working-class. 

c. Farm schools, communities, and associations needed 
organizing into larger units for efficiency and effectiveness, just 
as factories were getting larger and more efficient. 

d. Centrally located, consolidated schools would be nuclei for 
vital rural communities with cultural and social advantages for 
all. 

e. Better roads and availability of “school trucks” made 
consolidation feasible. 


Sociologists, economists, urban political leaders and especially, 
professional educators were excited by these possibilities and secured 
legislation and funding. Unfortunately, no one asked working farmers. 
The one room school governed by a few communities citizens in each 
neighborhood was the norm in most of the country. These local 
committees resisted giving up power to county and state authorities on 


The 1923 Wentworth Consolidated School, shown here in 1953, was the dream 
ot County School Superintendent Lytle N. Hickerson (inset), a vociferous 
advocate of school merger and growth. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


Bing Purcell (left) and son Elmo Purcell of the Wentworth Community served 
as the popular custodians of Wentworth School for over a combined sixty-year 
period. 

Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 
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grounds of probable tax increases, removing children from the farm 
workforce for longer school terms, and depleting the neighborhood 
around each school.’ 

North Carolina passed legislation in 1911 for increased support 
for consolidated schools with vocational agriculture and domestic science 
facilities. These facilities were to extend services to adults in the school 
districts as well as students. Senator A. D. Ivie got local legislation for 
Rockingham County for additional funding in 1913. It was a decade 
before Wentworth seized this opportunity for progressive education.” 

J. H. Fleming was first principal of the new Wentworth school 
followed by Harry K. Dorsett for 1924-26. The school sponsored athletic 
teams, drama and debating organizations and wider curricula than ever 
before. Vocational courses introduced field crop, livestock, and shop 
training and went beyond the school to adult courses. Orchards and 
homesteads in the area were said to be visibly improved by this 
influence.” 

This bubble of progress burst in 1926, even as other county 
schools emulated the Wentworth example. In order to have a high 
school with the addition of two months to the term, the voters of the 
district had to approve an additional 30 cents per $100 of property 
valuation. Wentworth voters failed to pass the unpopular increase. B. 
Frank Mebane, an aggressive and influential school board member, was 
now controversial due to his dealings in county politics. The 
neighborhood school committees and teachers may have resisted 
consolidation. Farm product prices had retreated from postwar boom 
levels. No more high school, no vocational departments, and only six 
months of school at Wentworth sent students and faculty scurrying for 
alternate locations. Bethany attracted some, including the agriculture 
(farm life) program. Others may have used Ruffin or the town schools.* 

A second attempt to levy an additional tax for the Wentworth School 
District was defeated at the polls in July 1927. 

Recovery came in 1927. James M. Sharp was active in the state 
senate and in the county for school progress. His fraternal group, Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics had long campaigned for a 
constitutional amendment requiring a longer school term.” The school 
district was re-drawn, enlarged and stretched to include Chinqua-Penn 
Plantation. Many school committee men resigned and were replaced. 
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Jefferson Penn of Chinqua-Penn plantation became a committeeman.” 


Wentworth School’s history reflects that of North Carolina 
public education after 1927. Gradual closing of the little schools and 
extension of the bus system made consolidation meaningful. Wentworth 
School proceeded on a program of slow but deliberate growth. In 1942 
a frame agriculture building was constructed to the rear of the northwest 
corner of the 1923 school. Labor for its construction came from workers 
in the National Youth Administration. In 1943 a cannery was built 
behind the new agricultural building and operated for the benefit of the 
school and community-at-large until 1956. The gymnasium was 
constructed in 1948-1949 and was followed by the new elementary 
classroom building in 1955 and the wing for the homemaking, science 
and agricultural departments in 1960-1961. These improvements were 
made during the tenure of Avery W. Hunter who served as principal 
from 1946-1973, one of the longest terms served by a county school 
administrator. 

Vocational training encompassed the usual agricultural and home 
economics courses and one very successful innovation. In 1943,Principal 
Allan Lewis, later County Superintendent, and dean of Boy Scouts 
leaders, bought a print shop. He assigned agriculture teacher Joe Meador 
to install it at the school and develop a program. Meador and his 
students learned together. A generation of professional printers fanned 
out to the newspapers and job printers of a wide area. 

About 1950 many rural black schools were consolidated and new 
schools were constructed over the county. High schools for blacks were 
mostly in the county’s towns. Integration of county schools, including 
Wentworth, began by 1966.*° 

The Wentworth School was born in 1923 as a result of 
consolidation. Now in 1977 its high school was lost through the same 
process. With the construction of the county high school one mile away, 

the high schools at Wentworth, Ruffin and Bethany where thus 
consolidated. Wentworth was the county seat because it was central to 
the county and for that reason it would be the location for Rockingham 
County Senior High School. By century’s end the rest of Wentworth’s 
grades will move to two new facilities, both in the same neighborhood, 
thus continuing the crusade and “folly” of consolidation launched by L. 
N. Hickerson nearly eight decades ago.” 


1] 


Wentworth schools enter a new era wherein the three units in the 
community will write their own history. The magnificent 1923 building, 
with its newer additions, could have continued usefulness to the school 
system, still to be determined.” Change and growth have characterized 
Wentworth School for most of the town’s two hundred years and 
continue to do so today. 
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12. Reid, Jas. W. and Frank L., Life, Sermons and Speeches of Rev. 
Numa F. Reid, D. D., New York; E. J. Hale & Son, 1874, pp. 32-39. 
13. Greensborough Patrion January 16, 1847, January 5, 1848. 

14. See note 12. 
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16. Greensboro Patriot, December 9, 1854. 

17. Rockingham County Historical Collections, James W. Reid Papers, 
Rockingham Community College. 

18. Papers in possession of Michael Perdue, Wentworth. 
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21. Among the schools that were in the District 13 area in the late 
nineteenth century were Shady Grove, near present-day Rockingham 
Community College; Stanford, in the Shady Rest area two miles west of 
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after it burned in 1892. Interview of Mr. Roy P. Crowder by Robert W. 
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Ellington County Superintendent. Reidsville Review, May 18, 1900 and 
July 22, 1902. 

26. Webster’s Weekly April 22, 1909. 
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28. Board of Education minutes, July 5, 1909. For more information on 
the later career of H. A. Hayes see Perry Lefeavers, The Children’s Home: 
The First Seventy-five Years, Winston-Salem, NC; Hunter Publishing 
Company, 1983, pp. 17-34. 

29. Mrs. Margaret Hancock Kerley of Wentworth interviewed by Michael 
Perdue on July 20, 1998. Mrs. Kerley entered the first grade in the new 
school in 1909. Among those who taught in the 1909 school were: Miss 
Ruth Clark, Miss Victoria Bell, Miss Cora Harrelson, Mrs. Numa R. Reid, 
Miss Marie Trotter, Miss Janie Lewis, Miss Mary Hairston, Miss Lucy D. 
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Wentworth School would sometimes place bullets in the firewood as a 
prank. The bullets would explode when the wood was burned in the 
woodstoves. Once Dillard McMichael, son of the county registrar of 
deeds, was writing on the blackboard one day when a bullet exploded in 
the stove and went right between his legs into the wall! “It was a wonder 
that we were not killed or injured.” she remarked. 


30. Webster’s Weekly, February 10, 1911. 
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31. Board of Education Minutes, April 3, 1911. 

32. Ibid, June 4, 1923. 

33. Board of Education Minutes, December 5, 1921 and April 3, 1922. 
34. Reidsville Review, May 30, 1922 and June 15, 1922. Among the 
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School, Wentworth, North Carolina, 1923-1977. (Yearbook for the last 
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Robert W. Carter, September 29, 1998. 
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38. Reidsville Review, July 30, 1948. 

39. D. R. Reynolds, “And There Goes the Neighborhood: The Political 
Economy and Geography of Rural School Consolidation in the Midwest,” 
unpublished manuscript, Department of Geography, University of lowa, 
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42. Reidsville Review, October 16, 1914. 
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Superintendent, by Robert L. Moore, September 1, 1998. 


Additional notes: During the tenures of principals Allan Lewis and Avery 
Hunter murals were painted on the walls of the first and second floors of 
the 1923 Wentworth School by students of Miss Maude Reynolds (1891 - 
1980), beloved music and art teacher. Though not employed by the 
county school system “Miss Maude” was granted classroom space where 
she fostered the careers of many budding artists and musicians. During 
the existence of schools in Wentworth, no family name was so closely 
identified with them as that of Meador. Students, teachers, patrons, 
adininistrators and committeemen- they were always there. Edward 
Meador, graduate and son of Joe E. Meador (coach, teacher and printing 
instructor) retired as principal in 1996. Family members continue to 
lead education efforts in the county- truly a remarkable record. Not to 
be overlooked is the record of service to Wentworth School by Bing 
Purcell and his son Elmo who served as custodians. Bing Purcell helped 
mix mortar for the 1923 consolidated school when it was built and he 
was asked to stay on as custodian once the building was completed. 
Bing’s son Elmo came to Wentworth School in 1947 as an assistant to his 
father and succeeded him upon his retirement in 1960. Elmo Purcell 
remained as custodian and a beloved “fixture” at Wentworth until his 
retirement in 1987. 


PRINCIPALS OF WENTWORTH SCHOOL 
SINCE 1909 


Sam W. Hurdle 1909 --? 

George Bennett --? 

June Bennett --? 

Lucy Dillard Hall (Mrs. Hunter K. Penn) --? 
_ J. H. Flemming c.1922-24 

Harry K. Dorsett 1924-26 

H. B. Smith 1926-27 


Charles H. Pinner 1927-29 
William C. Stroud 1929-33 
Mason D. Field 1933-40 
Allan Lewis 1940-46 


Avery W. Hunter 1946-73 
Ronald K. Harris 1973-83 
Joseph E. Meador, Jr. 1983-96 
David Covington 1996-Present 


Wentworth School Faculty, 1958. Front row (left to right): Miss Nancy 
Withers, Mrs. Marie Wright, Mrs. Marie Farris, Miss Jessie Sharpe, Principal 
A. W. Hunter, Mr. McCutchen. Second row: Mrs. Ruth McCollum, Mrs. 
Mozelle B. Parlier, Mrs. Janis Snow, Miss Dorothy Barrier, Mr. J. Van Sharpe. 
Third row: Mrs. Lucy Rankin, Miss Annie Brown, Mrs. Mollie C. Parker. 
Fourth row: Miss Maude E.. Reynolds, Miss Edith Smith, Miss Edna Brown, 
Mrs. Pauline Martin, Miss Mary Jane Martin, Mr. Hugh Scott Hester, Mr. 
Jack Phillips. Fifth row: Mr. R. Carlyle Butler, Miss Carrie Sharpe, Mrs. 
Bertha Z. Hancock, Mr. George Hall, Mr. Gilmer Brande. Sixth row : Mr. 
Everett Smith, Mr. Joe E. Meador, Mrs. "Hal" Reid, Mrs. Clara Hudson, and 


Miss Alice Chandler. 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 
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THE ROCKINGHAM COUNTY PLAYGROUND 
by 
Robert L. Moore 


A geyser of public energy erupted in Rockingham County in 
1922. The energy focused on Wentworth and the Rockingham County 
Playground was its creation. Part nature park, part recreation center, part 
camp meeting--the playground was unique in the county’s recreational 
history. Local opinion held it be unique in the nation. 

Like most real achievements, the playground was the idea of a 
few people with the will and resources to make things happen and to 
whip the public and the county institutions into a frenzy of action. The 
action involved cooperation throughout the county, a phenomenon not 
always observable in later years. The sheer speed of achievement is 
surprising to anyone used to the deliberate pace of committees, public 
bodies, grant proposals, and endless fundraising. They just did it. 

The record begins with a resolution passed by the Rockingham 
County Board of Commissioners on May 15, 1922 to grant “the privilege 
of using one hundred acres” to “the Rockingham County Playground 
Association” for “Camping and Playground purposes.” Location was to 
be determined by the County Commissioners, the County Welfare 
Officer (J. H. Allen), Mrs. J. S. Hunter, Mrs. E. D. Pitcher and W. B. 
Weaver. It soon became apparent that Allen and Weaver were the 
people who made the playground happen. 

The location was to be on the “old Whittemore track of 110 acres 
purchased twenty five or thirty years before.” Alas, the Commissioners’ 
good intentions exceeded their arithmetic skills for they granted twenty 
three acres of that same track at that same meeting to the County Board 
of Education for a Farm Life School (Wentworth School). This conflict 
was resolved and 87.2 acres were leased to the playground association for 
_ $100 per year.” Development began behind the school site. 

The playground association left no known archives and memory 
of the playground has faded. For activities of the first two years, 1922 
and 1923, the Reidsville Review files are the main source of record. In 
1924, the Leaksville News joined in covering playground news. Files of 
both papers are preserved on microfilm. This reliance on newspapers Is 
not all bad. Playground use was mingled with that of local, and world 
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events. The playground was a part of its times. The third and fourth 
decades of the twentieth century--the interval between the great wars 
and the lifespan of the playground--saw the “Roaring Twenties”, the 
Great Depression, and the New Deal. The playground was touched by 
them all. 

After May 15, 1922 events developed rapidly. By June 9 the 
Review reported the land leasing, organization of the playground 
association, and the association’s plan. There was to be a camping site, 
playground, a lake for boating and swimming, a dining hall and kitchen, 
tennis courts, athletic track and baseball grounds. Features to be 
arranged included open air services, concerts, story hour, singing clubs 
and lectures by noted speakers. Churches and Sunday Schools were to 
be active in conducting and managing the playground and moral and 
educational advantages would be great. A beautiful wooded tract, 
reached by good roads, would be a place for huts and tents erected by 
families.’ 

On June 13, 1922 it could be announced that Leaksville-Spray, 
Reidsville and Madison Red Cross chapters would spend $500 to erect a 
hut at the playground and hire a nurse. She was to assist mothers and 
children and “be available for work in the county.” The hut was to be a 

“temporary hospital.”* 

When the playground leadership was announced, its 
comprehensive and influencial membership was evident. The “Board of 
Managers” was announced on June 16. 


Ex officio members: 


R. B. Chance Chairman, County Board of Commissioners 
George W. Martin Chairman, County Board Of Education 
J. H. Allen County Welfare Superintendent 
Mrs. Ethel Wells 
Moore County Home Demonstration Agent 
Other Members: 
W. B. Weaver Spray 
P. H. Gwynn, Jr. Reidsville 


Mrs. J. S. Hunter Draper 
Mrs. E. D. Pitcher Spray 
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V.H. Idol Madison 


P. R. Webster Madison, R. F. D. 
Bethel Withers 

Trustees: 

F.1D. Pitcher Spray 

Jas F. Womack Reidsville 

J. O. Ragsdale Madison 


A week later the directors had perfected their organization with J. H. 
Allen as president and W. B. Weaver, vice president. Committee 
assignments were made within the group with one notable addition-- 
Luther H. Hodges as Publicity Chairman. This roster indicates broad- 
based membership of prominent citizens and public figures. The Spray 
members show Marshall Field and Company support and therefore, 
YMCA support. E. D. Pitcher, Chief Finance Officer of Marshall Field 
in the south was Finance Committee Chairman. Mrs. Pitcher was 
Treasurer.° 

The Review predicted that 5,000 children would enjoy the 
playground before summer was over. 

The paper was effusive in reporting the formal playground 
opening in July -- “thousands attended”, “a vacation resort already”, “our 
employees, a contended lot free from strife have a place to meet.” “Folks 
may sleep in tents or rustic cabins and take meals in immense dining 
halls.” Already, the lake and ball fields were usable. There was an 
address by Professor M. C. R. Noble of the University of North Carolina 
(“a wit”) and a Sunday sermon by The Rev. Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler, 
President of Salem College (“a gifted, godly man”). A sacred band 
concert was given in the afternoon.’ There would be a lot more of those. 

The Review editoralized, “There are innumerable private and 
municipally owned playgrounds and parks, but so far as we know, this is 
‘the only county-wide proposition of its kind in the United States. 
Superintendent Allen and some of our progressive citizens have, 
however, started something that will rapidly spread throughout the land.” 
This theme would echo repeatedly. 

The Review on August 22 reported P. H. Gwynn of Reidsville and 
a dozen Boy Scouts present at the playground. (P. H. Gwynn, Jr., school 
principal.) Sunday morning services were led by P. H. Gwynn of 
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Leaksville. (P. H. Gwynn, Sr., “banker and preacher.”) At the Red Cross 
hut children were weighed and measured and given “attractive brochures 
and cards.” There had been a “Christian Endeavor” meeting and another 
sacred concert, by the “Kicher’s (sic) Variety Band. 

About this time, August 1922, the playground association 
published an informative booklet stating the object of the playground: 
“to promote and encourage civic virtue and to aid in development of the 
physical, educational, religious, charitable, literary, and social interests 
of Rockingham County.” The listed “benefits” included electric lights, 
two deep wells, YMCA, Red Cross hut, girls lodge, tents and huts, 
private huts, dining room, swimming pool, baseball field, and swings and 
slides.” Pretty good for a three-month old organization. 

Numerous family and group campers were reported in late 
August-“Campers Galore” was the headline. White Reeder and J. K. 
McConnell, Y secretaries, each had fifteen boys camping from Spray and 
from New Leaksville. Both had health lessons at the Red Cross hut. 
There were picnicers from Leaksville, from Stoneville (a Sunday School 
party) and from Reidsville (Presbyterian Sunday School). A group of 
young lady campers attracted a visit froma Greensboro string band and 

“a good many individuals of the masculine gender.”! 

The playground was a popular success. Now began a era of 
bigger dreams. 

If “Campers Galore” marked late August then “stories galore” 
would describe the September | edition of the Review. “Record Crowds 
at Playground” (by Playground Reporter)” '’ was one headline. Seven 
Sunday School picnics were listed for the previous week and R. B. 
Chance camped all week with nine boys from his Sunday School class. 
The Smith River Council, three hundred strong came with band, 
baseball, and food. 

Canning Club girls from Rockingham and Guilford and their 
Home Demonstration Agents as chaperones camped, fifty-three in 
number. “Playground Reporter” noted that “Reidsville sends us classy 
girl swimmers and Leaksville-Spray trained young athletes-evidently 
Reidsville needs a Y, Leaksville-Spray needs a pool.” 

One disappointment that week - heavy rains prevented a 
baptizing service. 

W. “Bert” Weaver, “about as big a crank over the county 
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Jerry Harrison Allen (1881 — 1946), 
County School Superintendent, Public 
Welfare Officer and force behind the 
establishment of the County 


Playground. 
Courtesy of Mr. & Mrs. Lewis Allen 


William Bert Weaver (1884-1973), 
Marshall Field executive of Leaksville 
and a leader in the creation of the 
playground. 

Courtesy of the Eden YMCA 
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playground as Jerry (J. H.) Allen” told Reidsville Rotarians at their 
ladies’ night about the “accomplishments and possibilities of this 
recently acquired county asset.” He advocated building an exhibit hall 
there “to display all products manufactured in the county and pictures 
of every favorite son - Governors, Senators, etc.’ 

Representatives of the county’s five Masonic Lodges met at the 
playground and discussed erecting a building there for their joint use and 
scheduled a general membership meeting on the grounds. An era of 
large meetings had begun. 

The nine councils of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics in the county planned a picnic for 1000 members, families 
and friends. Twice that many came to witness J. M. Sharpe, prominent 
local attorney and state officer of the Junior Order present a silk flag to 
the Coleman - Southard Camp of the American Legion. 

Reidsville Rotarians adjourned a meeting to solicit funds for the 
playground and they planned a blanket sale, similar to one conducted in 
Spray.’ Later, Bert Weaver got a pledge of financial support from the 
club. If these were omens i future fiscal problems, they did not 
diminish the praise from afar. 

Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy, wrote in his 
Raleigh News and Observer, that the Rockingham playground was the 
“largest contribution for suitable playgrounds made by any county” and 
“only one of its kind in the U.S.” He gave credit to J. H. Allen. - 
Daniels had been in the county on behalf of fellow Democrats in that 
election year and heard about the playground. J. H. Allen was a fellow 

Democrat. 

The Honorable Whitehead Klutz, representing a national 
recreation association, praised the county’s “wonderful community spirit” 
and offered assistance.'’ He had been President pro tem of the North 
Carolina Senate in 1909. 

The Honorable Brooks Fletcher, Chautauqua Lecturer, had heard 
about the playground in the summer of its beginning and had spoken 
and written about it around the country as “only one of the kind in the 
world, paved the w ay for similar playgrounds in other counties 
throughout America. Ms 

Heady stuff for a provincial county. 

The first big event reported for the 1923 season was the Junior 
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Order picnic on July 4th, with a reported 5,000 people present. The silk 
flag this year was presented to B. H. Johnson, playground manager. J. M. 
Sharpe again did the honors. The Junior Order National Organization 
had voted to establish an orphanage in North Carolina and local 
members wanted it to be in Rockingham County.” It was established 
at Lexington. 

Later in July, 1200 to 1500 tobacco growers heard Dr. J. Y. Joyner 
urge co-operative selling of their crop, a subject that would keep that 
industry and the court system busy for years. 

Masons were back in late July for a picnic they hoped would be 
an arimual affair to rival the well established Mocksville picnic. Oxford 
Orphanage sent its singing class.”! 

Other major events that summer included an address, “The 
Value of the Child”, by Josiah W. Bailey, future United States Senator; 
community singing and boys whistling contest, sponsored by Miss 
Weatherington’s County Summer School; and Sunday services featuring 
noted preachers. 

Camping, picnics, concerts, and general recreation continued 
with the scheduled big events. Beginning on Wednesday, July 17, Miss 
Simpson, the county nurse conducted a well baby clinic at the Red Cross 
hut. She was now “county nurse” rather than “Red Cross nurse.” Other 
health concerns were bovine TB and clean milk.”” 

In 1924, The Leaksville News began to share in reporting 
playground news, but both papers together could not find the levels of 
news reported in 1922 and 1923. There were no more reports of “record 
crowds”, “campers galore”, “vast dining halls”, or “playground 
managers”. Big events became rare. Surely, some public use continued, 
but the news was mostly concerned with camping by organized groups. 
Boy Scouts, Cherokee Camp Fire Girls, “county club girls” (forerunners 
of 4-H clubs) and Home Demonstration Clubs used the facilities. The 
_ playground became more and more associated with the newly formed 
Cherokee Council consisting of scouts from Rockingham and 
neighboring counties. The name itself evolved-playground to Camp 
Cherokee at the playground to Camp Cherokee. Scout camp seasons 
were gradually extended, but there was still time for the Agricultural 
Extension Clubs to camp.” 

Dominance by the scouts was formalized in 1929 by a ten year 
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lease to Cherokee Council for $100 per year. The only reservations were 
that county sponsored organizations were to have free use of the grounds 
when the scouts were not using them and other users would be allowed 
for a nominal fee. Camp Cherokee it was in all references.” 

Suddenly the name became Rockingham County Playground 
again. New Deal economic assistance and work relief agencies had funds 
for development work on public property. A report to Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus showed expenditure of more than $27,000 on the playground 
from 1932 to 1935. Only sanitary privies ($53,000) exceeded that 
amount in the county. 

Pictured in the report is a lake front, pier, beach and two 
buildings overlooking the swimming area. The caption reads “lake park 
and recreational buildings constructed in Rockingham County.””” The 
lake, called the 1934 lake, replaced the original in one which was of 
concrete construction and gave problems of washouts and silting as early 
as 1923.7 The new lake, on a different stream, remains in 1998 in 
splendid condition, either well constructed in 1934 or improved later. 
And there was a later improvement project. 

In 1938 a committee from Boy Scouts requested The County 
Commissioners to allow and assist a project with the Works Progress 
Administration to improve the playgrounds. The Commissioners 
approved; provided there was no expense to the county; the donation of 
sand, stone, and trees from county property and use of “county teams, 
not to interfere with farming at the County Home.””” 

WPA records list the expenditure of $24,796 to “develop for 
public use in Rockingham County near Reidsville, including constructing 
bathhouse, showerhouse, cabins, infirmary, swimming dock and tower, 
commissary, shelters and amphitheater, installing water supply systems, 
conducting conservation and development work, excavating, grading and 
performing, insidental (sic) and appurtenant work. County owned 
property.”~ That project brought the camp to near its final form. 

Then, an unexplained pair of real estate transactions took place. 
In January 1939 the county and the Cherokee Council agreed to 
cancellation of the Scout lease of the playground. A recreation 
commission of seven members was to be appointed by the Chairman of 
the Commissioners to “maintain the playgrounds for the benefit of the 
public generally.” 
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Apparently, no action along that line took place and in January 
1940 the county agreed to sell the property to the Boy Scouts, to revert 
to the county if no longer used for Scout purposes.” And revert it did 
when Cherokee Council established its Caswell County Facility in the 
mid-1960s. Camp Saurakee for handicapped children operated on the 
playgrounds and the site, with a few buildings, became the location for 
the County Opportunity Center. 

Thus ended the Rockingham County Playground. What 
happened after those first two frenzied years of multiple uses? The 
available record is not clear. Perhaps the money ran out, finances must 
have been tenuous from the first. Perhaps the novelty wore off. Perhaps 
the improving roads and increasing cars which brought people to 
Wentworth later allowed them to go further afield. Other facilities 
multiplied: Leaksville - Spray got its pools, YMCAs got other camping 
places as did 4-H and Future Farmers. Big events - July 4th, revival 
meetings, semi-professional baseball - proliferated in all the towns. ‘That 
early lake must have been a problem until the 1930s and the Scouts were 
firmly in control by then. 

What about Weaver and Allen, those “cranks about the 
playground,” were they disappointed? Probably not. They never got a 
great exhibit hall or a permanent family resort. However, they lived to 
see the evolution of a major regional Boy Scout institution. They saw the 
Red Cross hut evolve into a public health movement. They saw national 
and state parks come into being with camping and other outdoor 
opportunities. Their YMCAs and civic clubs served youth. They created 
a “new county asset” with a life of over seventy years and a future life if 
someone of their vision wants it enough. 


Notes: 


Minutes of Rockingham County Commissioners, May 15, 1922. 
Ibid, July 3, 1922. 

Reidsville Review, June 9, 1922 (hereafter referred to as “Review’). 
Review, June 13, 1922. 

Ibid, June 16, 1922. 

Ibid, June 23, 1922. 

Ibid, July 25, 1922. 
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THE POSTMASTERS OF WENTWORTH NORTH CAROLINA: 
PART TWO, 1870 -1986 
by 
Michael Perdue 


Note: The following article is a continuation of “The Postmasters of 
Wentworth North Carolina: The First Seventy-Five Years, 1794-1969" 
which appeared in the December 1985 issue of the Journal. 


Visit a small town or village in the South today and you will see an 
institution perhaps as old as or even older than the town itself-the local 
post office. In cases where the communities are unincorporated the post 
office may be the only form of official government recognition the area 
receives. Until 1 July 1998 such had been true of the Wentworth 
community and its often beleaguered post office-the latter established 
on 9 November 1794. At that time a post office was established at 
“Rockingham Courthouse”-yet to be renamed “Wentworth.” 


The Wentworth Post Office is the second oldest institution in the 
community only the county administrative and judicial function at 
Wentworth is older. As 

such, the Wentworth Post Office represents the heart and soul of the 
community in ways no other entity can. As a church is not merely a 
building but also a congregation which worships together a post office is 
composed of its employees and patrons who are its lifeblood. Because 
the United States Postal Service kept very little documentation of its 
early post offices in the country one must rely upon local sources for 
historical background on branches such as Wentworth. The story of the 
Wentworth Post Office can only be told, therefore, through the lives of 
its postmasters. For the rest of the nineteenth century the Wentworth 
Post Office was presided over by postmasters largely related by blood or 
by marriage. This was a typical occurrence in post offices in rural 
communities and small towns in pre-Civil Service America. 


The first women to serve as postmasters at Wentworth were Lucy Ann 


Allen (1833-1885), who relinquished her duties in 1870 when she 
married local physician John R. Raine (1835-1892), and her niece Mary 
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Caroline Hancock who was formally appointed on 19 September 1870. 
Marv Caroline (“Mollie”) Hancock was born 16 November 1849 near 
Wentworth, the eldest of twelve children born to Ezekiel Wheeler and 
Marv Allen Hancock (1831- 1907). The father was a veteran of the 
Mexican and Civil War, local leader in the Democratic Party and a 
perennial county official.’ Little, unfortunately, is known of Mary 
Hancock’s early years, especially those as postmaster. On 16 November 
1871 she married Williamson M. Edwards, a Wentworth merchant in 
whose store Mary Hancock had likely operated the post office. ; Shortly 
thereafter Mary Edwards resigned her commission and was succeeded by 
her maternal uncle by marriage Turner W. Patterson in December 1871. 


Tumer Whitefield Patterson, born 25 September 1833, was one of at 
least eight children born to Tumer D. and B.E. Patterson who resided in 
northeastern Rockingham County.’ On 23 November 1852 Turner W. 
Patterson married Ellen Frances Allen (1835-1916) of Wentworth, the 
daughter of James Samuel and Mary Carter Ellington Allen.* The 
Pattersons lived on her widowed mother’s farm on a northern hill 
overlooking Wentworth and it was here that they raised at least eight 
children. By 1860 the family was operating a hotel on Wentworth’s Main 
Street. The Pattersons were active in the Methodist Church at 
Wentworth. During the Civil War Patterson served as Captain of 
Company B of 2™ North Carolina Regiment of Home Guards.’ 


Prior to the Civil War, Turner Patterson had been active in the local 
Whig Party. Following the war, he took an unpopular stand and united 
with the Republican Party. He was twice elected Sheriff of Rockingham 
County in 1868 and 1874 and as such he became an enemy of the local 
Ku Klux Klan which failed in an attempt to ambush him on a return trip 
from Danbury.° The reasons behind Patterson’s brief tenure of two 
_ months as Wentworth postmaster are not clear. In February 1872 he 
turned his office over to Williamson M. Edwards. His growing 
unpopularity in the community and no doubt his precarious financial 
state prompted Patterson to move most of his family to Danville, 
Virginia about 1875. In Danville Patterson and his sons became quite 
active in the booming tobacco trade. Turner Whitfield Patterson died in 
Danville on 14 November 1908. He is buried in an unmarked grave at 
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Green Hill Cemetery in Danville though a marker in his memory has 
been erected alongside the grave of his widow in the Sanenanly 
Methodist Cemetery.’ 


Williamson M. Edwards came from a well-established Guilford County 
family. Born there on 11 September 1828 young Edwards attended 
school at Muir’s Chapel Methodist Episcopal Church, located near 
Guilford College. In 1860 Edwards is listed as a clerk living in the home 
of Joab Hiatt, a “trader”, in Greensboro.® By the following year Edwards 
had moved to Wentworth and was a clerk ina local store. On 3 May 1861 
he enlisted in the 13‘ North Carolina Regiment, Company H, as a 
private in the Confederate Army. He was discharged from the army in 
July 1862 after “hiring a substitute. ”? Edwards returned to Wentworth 
and opened a dry goods store on Main Street. Williamson Edwards 
married Mary (“Mollie”) Hancock of Wentworth at Greensboro in 1871. 
On 26 February 1872 he was appointed postmaster of Wentworth, his 
store also serving as the post office. ” By January 1874, Williamson and 
“Mollie” Edwards had moved to his native area around Guilford College 
where they raised two sons: Alfred and Robert (1877-1923). Mr. Edwards 
died at his home on 13 December 1903. Mrs. Edwards continued to 
make frequent trips to Wentworth to visit relatives until her death on 5 
August 1274 


Former postmaster Turner Whitfield Patterson was the father of a large 
family, even by post-war standards. As the Republicans were still in 
power in the early 1870s it is not surprising that an older child of his 
would assume the position of postmaster. James Allen Patterson was the 
second eldest of this growing family. His date of birth is not known but 
the 1870 census listed his age as fifteen. He grew up on the Allen- 
Patterson family farm overlooking Wentworth and attended school in the 
village. His appointment as postmaster came on 24 November 1873 and 
he held the position for three years. 2 James Patterson apparently did not 
accompany his parents and younger siblings when they moved to 
Danville about 1875. He continued to live in Wentworth as late as 1880 
when the census listed him as residing there as a schoolteacher. In the 
early 1880s however James Patterson did move to Danville and by May 
1885 was employed by the J.A. Henderson Tobacco Dealership there. 
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On 22 October 1884 he married Florence A. Voss in Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia." No later reference to Patterson has been found and his 
eventual fate remains unknown. | 


When James Patterson resigned his commission as postmaster in 1876, 
his successor ranked second only to his father (Turner Patterson) as the 
leading Republican in Wentworth. John G. Mitchell became 
Wentworth’s most long tenured postmaster of the late Victorian era and 
it is with his administration that the earliest surviving local records 
begin. John G. Mitchell, the son of David (1789-1861) and Henrietta 
dryer Mitchell (1800-1870), was born on 30 March 1841 in Rockingham 
County. David Mitchell was for some years the superintendent of the 
county poor house, one mile east of Wentworth. This position would 
also be held by John G. Mitchell in the years following the Civil War.” 
On 20 February 1962, John G. Mitchell married Martha Jane Williams 
(1841-1923), the daughter of James C. and Nancy Mount Williams. 
John and Martha Mitchell were the parents of six sons: James (1864- 
1915), John (1868-1915), Robert (1870-1954), Charles (1872-1905), 
Julius (1877-1906) and Frank (1880- 1951) and a daughter, Pattie Lou 
(1874-1885).!° 


About 1875 John G. Mitchell formed a mercantile partnership with 
Durant W. Busick and in July of that year purchased of Col. A. J. Boyd 
and James H. Hall a store house located across the street from the 
courthouse. !© For a brief time Mitchell and Busick operated a store, and 
in all probability a barroom, in this building in addition to housing the 
post office after John Mitchell’s appointment as postmaster on 16 
October 1876. Mitchell purchased Busick’s share of the business in 1877 
as well as the latter’s house in Wentworth into which Mitchell moved his 
family. Around 1890 the Mitchell family made its final move to the 
former Allen-Patterson farm overlooking Wentworth. ° Possibly as 
early as the late 1870s Mitchell moved his store across the street into a 
two-story brick building west of the courthouse, which he formally 
purchased from local attorney P.B. Johnston in 1886 for $500.00. With 
the Democratic capture of the presidency in the 1884 election, the days 
of the Republican Mitchell as postmaster were numbered. He continued 
for many years as a merchant, justice of the peace and magistrate. When 
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the Fusion candidate for county sheriff won election in 1894 he 

“awarded” Mitchell the position of county jailer. | ” John G. Mitchell was 
again appointed postmaster on January 13, 1898 and he continued to 
serve in that capacity until failing health forced his resignation in 1905.7 


One of the local postmaster’s duties was to post weather forecasts 
provided by the United States Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture (and some of these reports were recently found in the 
Mitchell family papers). It was during Mitchell’s term that the Rural 
Free Delivery concept for the country was adopted permanently in 1902. 
Wentworth had a rural route (Route 1) established in late 1903 with T 
Ruffin McCollum as the first mail carrier with James Williams and 
Robert M. Hancock (1869-1950) serving as assistant carriers. 
Wentworth had become a distribution office for other local post offices 
in the area in July 1900.7! Rural deliveries from the Wentworth Post 
Office ceased before World War Il and home deliveries in the 
community were given a Reidsville address. 


John G. Mitchell resigned his commission as postmaster in the summer 
of 1905 and was succeeded by his son Robert G. Mitchell. Following a 
sudden illness John Mitchell died at his home on 30 January 1906 and 
was buried in the Wentworth Methodist Cemetery.” 


It should be noted here that the U.S. Post Office Department had been 
a bastion of political patronage for years. Postmaster appointments were 
usually awarded to party favorites or officials in the local towns and 
villages. In Wentworth such practices did not seem to materialize until 
after the Civil War. While the Wentworth Post Office was a ‘political 
plum,’ its classification as a fourth-class office may have removed it from 
the often fierce competition that existed in larger towns. Clearly the fact 
that Wentworth was the county seat made the position of postmaster 
more politically important than it otherwise would have been. 


With the Democratic victories of 1884 in hand that party was able to 
‘win’ back the Wentworth Post Office. Again the position of postmaster 
was awarded toa local businessman, Numa F’. Hancock. Numa Fletcher 
Hancock was born 11 April 1859 near Wentworth, the sixth of twelve 
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children born to E. Wheeler and Mary Allen Hancock. Numa Hancock 
was no stranger to the position of postmaster for his sister and brother- 
in-law, Mollie and Williamson Edwards, had each previously served in 
that capacity. - By 1883 Numa F. Hancock had established himself as 
a druggist in Wentworth. Hancock and John J. McCargo (1841-1917) 
operated a confectionery and drug store at the corner of Spring and Main 
streets, beside the county jail. When Hancock was appointed postmaster 
in the summer of 1885 he operated the office in his store and it is said 
that the first government-issued letter boxes for the town were used at 
this time.”7 


Numa Hancock left Wentworth in 1890 and settled in Arkansas. In 
November 1895 he married Virginia Stafford (1859-1943) of Winston(- 
Salem), North Carolina. The Hancocks moved to Muskogee, Indian 
Territory (Oklahoma) where he continued in the drug store business and 
served as a local alderman. Numa Hancock died 6 September 1938 in 
Muskogee and is buried there.”” 


Numa Hancock’s successor as postmaster was one of only three 
Confederate veterans who ever held the position in Wentworth. By the 
1870s and 1880s numerous former Confederates were being appointed 
postmasters and as such the last major vestiges of the Civil War were 
removed from the Post Office Department. James Burton Minor was 
born on 1 January 1844 in Guilford County, the son of James(1806- 
1881)and Minerva Aydelott Minor(1812-1896). James B. Minor was still 
living in Guilford County when he enlisted in the Contederate Army i in 
July 1862, as a private in Company I of the 63° North Carolina, 5' 
Regimental Cavalry. During the war Minor was wounded in the arm and 
he carried the bullet for the rest of his life. “There were so many ex- 
colonels and other officers who had been in the Confederate Army that 
‘James Burton (Minor) often jokingly said that possibly he was the only 
private in the Southern Army.” 


Minor returned to Guilford County where on 3 December 1867 he 
married Mary Donnell (1848-1913), the daughter of Col. James M. and 
Celia A. Donnell.2” The Minors settled in Wentworth where he had 


purchased a grist mill and other property formerly owned by his uncle 
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Levin Minor, a prominent Wentworth resident, who had moved to 
Tennessee about 1865. James B. Minor was only moderately successful 
in the milling business. Eventually he entered into a partnership with a 
fellow resident James H. Hall and together operated a tobacco factory 
south of the courthouse and also operated a store on the east side of the 
courthouse for a member of years. It was likely in this store that, Minor 
operated the postoffice after his appointment in February 1387 


In 1889 the Minors moved to Greensboro where Mr. Minor engaged in 
numerous businesses and served as a local justice of the peace. James B. 
Minor died at the age of ninety-one while vacationing in Lakeland, 
Florida on 25 January 1935. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Greensboro’s Buffalo Presbyterian Church, of which he was a member,~” 


The appointment of John W. Mitchell as the Wentworth Postmaster 
nearly coincided with the Republican victory in the 1888 national 
election. His appointment could also be seen as a personal victory as he 
was able to garner the position once held by his father John G. Mitchell. 
Political changes did not mean a simultaneous change in local 
postmasters. Such changes were made gradually to avoid stirring up 
hostile local feelings. John Williamson Mitchell was born on 9 August 
1868, the second eldest child born to John G. and Martha Williams 
Mitchell of Wentworth.” Following John W. Mitchell’s appointment 
as postmaster in May 1889 the post office was likely housed in his 
father’s store on Main Street where he had clerked for several years. John 
W. Mitchell held the position for four years until the Democrats won the 
national election in 1892.’ ' Eventually he opened a store on the east side 
of the courthouse and continued to operate it until after 1906.’ 


On 10 January 1895 Mitchell married Lucy Lee Hancock Raine (1861- 
1937), the widow of Wentworth physician John R. Raine and the 
daughter of the Wentworth postmaster at the time Mary M. Hancock. 
The Mitchells raised two children; John Raine (1895-19?) and Erma 
Olivia (1902-1980) and the family resided in the Raine home on East 
Main Street. Following a lingering illness John W. Mitchell died at 
home on 20 May 1915 and was buried in the Wentworth Methodist 
Cemetery.” 
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John W. Mitchell’s successor as postmaster was his future mother-in-law. 
Mary Allen Hancock was the last of her influential family to serve as 
postmaster. At age 62 she was, and remains, the oldest appointee as 
postmaster since at least 1838. Mary Magdeline Allen Hancock 
(“Maggie”) was born on 23 December 1831 to James Samuel (1801- 
1846) and Mary Ellington Allen (1804-1870). *# It is believed that Mary 
M. Allen’s earliest years were spent in Guilford County before the family 
moved to Wentworth probably in the early 1840s and developed a farm 
overlooking the town. This farm would in subsequent years be home to 
the Hancock, Patterson and Mitchell families and members from each 
of these families would hold the office of postmaster at Wentworth. On 
14 February 1848 Mary M. Allen married Ezekiel Wheeler Hancock 
(1817-1897), son of Isaiah, Jr. and Caroline Wheeler Hancock.” 
Wheeler and Mary Hancock were the parents of twelve children (two 
future postmasters and a mail carrier). By 1860 the family had moved to 
a farm one mile north of Wentworth. A number of years after the Civil 
War, the Hancocks moved back to Wentworth to operate the former 
Ellington Hotel on Main Street. °° 


With the death of her husband in 1887 “Maggie” Hancock needed an 
additional income to help support herself and her children remaining at 
home. It was therefore to her good fortune that she applied for and 
received the postmaster position in Wentworth on 14September | 893.77 

The local newspaper reported her appointment in just one short 
sentence: “Mrs. Mary M. Hancock got the post office plum at 
Wentworth.” By this time Mrs. Hancock had moved across the street to 
a one anda half story “frame and log” home southwest of the courthouse. 
The postoffice was located in this house during Mrs. Hancock’s tenure 
which ended in January 1898.°8 Mrs. Hancock then moved back to her 
farm near Wentworth where she lived until her death on 25 June 1 90 gee 


Mary Allen Hancock was succeeded by John G. Mitchell who in turn was 
succeeded by his son Robert G. Mitchell. Robert Gibbons Mitchell was 
born 14 June 1870, the third son born to John G. and Martha Williams 
Mitchell. Though Robert attended school through only the third grade, 
he achieved a fine numerical calculating ability as well as excellent 
penmanship, qualities that came into great use later in his life. 


Robert G. Mitchell began his career as a clerk in his father’s store west of 
the courthouse. Sometime in the 1890s father and son formed a 
mercantile partnership known as J.G. Mitchell and Son, and this 
arrangement lasted essentially as such until the father’s death in 1906. 
In July 1904 Robert Mitchell moved his business out of the “Brick House 
Store”, to the former Ratliffe store building directly across from the 
county courthouse. Failing health prompted John G. Mitchell to resign 
as postmaster and on | August 1905 his son Robert was appointed to 
replace him. No doubt Robert Mitchell’s plans to enlarge both his 
business and family were factor in his resignation as postmaster in early 
1906.*! Robert G. Mitchell was married in 1899 to Emma Cantrell from 
the Sandy Cross community near Wentworth. One son Charles H. 
(1900-1965) was born to this union. Emma Mitchell died in 1902 
following an unsuccessful childbirth. On 22 November 1905 Robert 
Mitchell married Jannie Stanford (1888-1946), the daughter of Mr. & 
Mrs. James Thomas Stanford of Stoneville. One daughter was born to 
this final union, Emma Lee (1907- 1o87)\a4 During August and 
September 1907 Robert Mitchell constructed a frame store building, on 
the site of the old Ellington Hotel, which had burned in 1904. Alongside 
his store Mitchell constructed a comfortable dwelling in 1909. Mitchell 
operated a successful business until he closed the store in 1942. He 
subsequently worked for a number of years at a Reidsville grocery until 
his retirement. Robert G. Mitchell died at his Wentworth home on 26 
February 1954 at the age of eighty-three.” 


When Robert Mitchell unexpectedly resigned as postmaster in 1906 local 
Republican leaders expressed considerable alarm. Though appointments 
came from the Postmaster General they were made with the advice and 
general consent of the local representatives of the prevailing national 
party. It was in this manner that Wentworth’s leading young citizen 
(and Republican) was selected to serve as postmaster. That a person had 
to be drafted to take the position was unusual, but then Numa Raine 
Reid was an unusual person. He was the only child born to the Rev. 
Numa Fletcher Reid (1825-1873) and his second wife Sallie Lindsay 
Wright (1835-1885). Rev. Numa Reid was one of North Carolina’s most 
noted Methodist ministers of the nineteenth century. Numa Raine Reid 
was born at the home of his maternal grandfather James Wright, the 
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owner of the Wright Tavern in Wentworth, on 30 August 1873. Numa 
R. Reid was a posthumous child whose mother died when he was eleven. 
For the rest of his formative years young Reid was largely raised by his 
maternal maiden aunts, especially Miss Nannie E. Wright (1838- 1930). 
Numa R. Reid received his early education in the local school at 
Wentworth and soon developed an intense interest in the written and 
spoken word. Over the years he would serve as a local correspondent for 
a number of newspapers in the state. He enrolled in the preparatory 
department of Trinity College (now Duke University) in 1890 and 
graduated in 1894.? 


On 20 June 1904, Numa Reid married Fannie Haller Williams (1881- 
1966) the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A.D. Williams of Leaksville, N. C. 
The Reids soon settled in Wentworth where he operated the family hotel 
and she taught in the local school. No children were born to this 
marriage. 


By early 1906, Robert G. Mitchell announced his resignation as 
Wentworth postmaster and the leaders of the Rockingham County 
Republican Party sought to propose a successor. Numa Reid, 
Wentworth’s foremost Republican, seemed to be the logical choice as 
reported by a local paper: 


Mr. Reid’s appointment came as a great surprise to him as he made no 
application for it and he had to be urged by his Wentworth friends to 
accept the appointment by the county chairman Thomas S. Malloy and 
many other Republicans besides a large number of Democrats who had 
the idea that all was necessary to ‘fix things’ was their endorsement ... 
It is not known who it was that “pushed the button,” but it is easy to 
say that Mr. Reid has some strong friends at Spray [part of present-day 
Eden, N.C.] for nearly all of the most important post office 
APOIO made in the county within the past year or so have come 


via Spray.” 


While the identity of the one “who pushed the button” was not stated 
it is clear that it was local textile magnate B. Frank Mebane of Spray. 
His Republican family possessed considerable political clout on the state 
and local levels. During Numa Reid’s two separate terms as postmaster 


he operated the post office from a quaint frame building that served as 
the office to his adjoining hotel. Numa Reid’s half-grand niece vividly 
described Wentworth’s respected postmaster: 


Very literary, remarkably so since he was greatly restricted in access to 
source materials. He wrote graduation speeches for practically every 
commencement at Wentworth High School. Amazing how living in 
Wentworth he stayed so well informed on world affairs; in fact a 
prominent New Yorker who came to N.C. each summer and always 
visited Uncle Numa, said that Uncle Numa told him more about New 
York politics that he knew on the subject as a resident. At Wright 
Tavern [then the “Reid Hotel”] the large and long building at one end 
of which the boxed in post office was located, had in winter at the 
other end a roaring fire. Always at any time there were many callers 
who dropped by to be entertained by Mr. Reid’s wit. Here was the 
social center of Wentworth and at any time, while waiting for the mail, 
sat a table of “set back” players. [Mr. Reid] was a fine orator..and a 
worthy Bible student.”® 


In 1912 all fourth-class postmasters in the country came under the Civil 
Service, but this in itself would not drastically affect the way in which 
postmasters were appointed. Numa Reid’s replacement as postmaster in 
1913 was probably the last time in which politics played the major role 
in the Wentworth postal appointments. Fourth-class post offices were 
quickly becoming insignificant to politicians and postal officials alike.” 
After his first term as postmaster Reid continued to be active in 
Republican, Masonic and Methodist affairs. Though Reid regained the 
post office in 1929 (following the national Republican victory), the fact 
that he had not been reappointed postinaster during the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations and that he was to serve throughout the entire 
Roosevelt Administration seems to indicate that politics were no longer 
the main prerequisite for a postal appointment.’ 


Reid’s second term as postmaster lasted from 1929 until his death in 
1946. Reid’s penchant for detail aided in the solving of a crime 
committed in Wentworth. On the evening of 30 July 1929, Wentworth 
merchant and former postmaster Robert G. Mitchell was closing his store 
for the day and had placed a bag containing some $400.00 near the 


basement entrance to his home. Mitchell then walked a few steps over 
to his well for a drink of water. A janitor from the courthouse, one 
Chester Jones, who was hiding under Mr. Mitchell’s porch, spied the 
money and quickly purloined it. Local authorities soon captured Jones 
who subsequently escaped. Sometime later Mr. Reid was sorting the 
morning mail when he noticed a letter to Jones’ girlfriend postmarked in 
a town in West Virginia. Knowing the “ins and outs” of Wentworth, 
Reid soon guessed from whom the letter came and he notified the 
authorities who apprehended Jones in that West Virginia town. Jones 
was sentenced to a year at the county prison farm but he died of disease 
before his sentence expired. Mr. Mitchell’s money was never recovered.’ 


After a period of declining health Numa R. Reid died in the Tri-City 
Hospital in Leaksville on 6 March 146. le was buried in the family plot 
at the Wentworth Methodist Church.” 


Today it is commonplace for the local post office to be operated by ones 
who are neither natives nor residents of the town or communities they 
serve. Such occurrences fifty years or more ago, however, were few and 
far between due to the relative isolation of communities and towns. The 
first “non-Wentworth” postmaster was probably Margaret Young in 
1913. Margaret Lee Young was born on 12 March 1891 in Reidsville, the 
only child born to William M. “Buck” Young (1865-1924) and the former 
Virginia Lee Smith (1869-1893) who resided on Lindsey Street. The 
father was a successful furniture dealer in Reidsville for a number of 
years. Mrs. Young died when her daughter was but an infant and the 
child was sent to live with her maternal grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Tim Smith who also lived in Reidsville. Mr. Smith was a popular local 
furniture dealer and mortician. Margaret Young was educated at the 
Reidsville Graded School on Lindsey Street.” By 1910 she was a 
bookkeeper in her grandfather’s furniture store and shortly thereafter she 
was employed at the county courthouse in Wentworth as a secretary to 
county Register of Deeds J.P. McMichael. While working at Wentworth 
“Miss Maggie” boarded with other secretaries and teachers at the Reid 
Hotel (Wright Tavern) returning to visit her family on weekends and 
holidays. She also served as assistant to postmaster Numa Reid.”* 
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No doubt Margaret Young’s appointment as postmaster on 7 April 1913 
was a welcome boost to her meager income as a county employee. She 
operated the post office from the Wentworth Mercantile Company, 
formerly the Ratliffe store building across from the courthouse. The 
store was operated by James Garfield Wilson who also served as assistant 
postmaster. 


Margaret Young married Julian Rankin Thomas (1874-1940) of 
Greensboro on 4 September 1917 at her father’s home in Reidsville. ° 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas moved to Greensboro where they operated a popular 
tea room, “The Tar Heel Inn,” and raised two sons." Margaret Young 
Thomas died at Morganton, North Carolina on 25 November 1942. She 
lies buried in an unmarked grave in Green Hill Cemetery in 
Greensboro. ”® 


Usually the position of postmaster was one held by those with local roots 
or “prominent blood lines.” When J. Garfield Wilson became 
postmaster in 1917 he was seen basically as an opportunist from very 
humble origins with yet a strong desire to be enterprising and prosperous. 
With little more than this desire Wilson embarked upon a career that, 
by the time of his death in 1953, made him Wentworth’s wealthiest 
resident. James Garfield Wilson was born in the Bethany community of 
Rockingham County on 29 July 1889, the son of Mary Wilson. He 
received his education locally and at the Whitsett Institute in Guilford 
County.” About 1912 Garfield Wilson moved to Wentworth and 
boarded with the James T. Smith family. Mr. Smith was the county 
Clerk of Superior Court and a leading citizen of the town. Smith was a 
great influence on the young Wilson and helped him to establish the 
Wentworth Mercantile Company in the old Ratliffe building by 1913. 
Since the store was just across the street from the courthouse, Wilson 
had a lucrative business which flourished over the years.” On 8 
December 1914 Garfield Wilson married Hattie Doggett (1891- 1984), 
the popular daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Doggett of Reidsville! 
In 1918 the Wilsons purchased a cottage beside the Wentworth 
Presbyterian Church and it was here that they spent the remainder of 
their lives.” 
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With the marriage and subsequent departure of Margaret Young in 1917, 
J. Garfield Wilson already assistant postmaster, was appointed to replace 
her and he retained the position of postmaster until 1929. The post 
office, as during Miss Young’s term, was located in Wilson’s store. Upon 
the death of Postmaster Numa Reid in 1946, Wilson, who was Reid’s 
next door neighbor, was again appointed postmaster on 5 Aprill946. By 
this time Wilson had moved to a more “modern” store on the west side 
of the courthouse square and it was in this building that the post office 
functioned for a brief time.” Each postmaster brings a certain amount 
of his or her personality to the position. Garfield Wilson was often the 
object of jokes due to his frugality and curiosity. In these “carefree” days 
a postmaster knew his customers as a whole better than anyone else in 
the community. A letter arrived one morning at the Wentworth Post 
Office addressed simply: “To Mama Dear and Nancy, Wentworth, NC.” 
Postmaster Wilson knew that the letter was to go to Mrs. D.L. Withers 
and her daughter Nancy- and it did. More than once did a postcard 
arrive at Wentworth addressed to a resident with the added postscript: 
“Hello, Garfield,” for the sender knew that the postmaster read all the 


postcards-which he did. 


In either late 1948 or early 1949 the Wentworth post office was 
graduated from a fourth class post office to third class status. This action 
required the removal of the post office into a building of its own. 
Consequently, Wilson retired from the mercantile business, sold it and 
moved the post office into a small former law office (built 1905) next 
door to the store. Wilson continued as postmaster until his sudden 
death on 1 December 1953. By the time of Wilson’s death the day of 
the “part-time postmaster” in Wentworth was over. 


The Wentworth Post Office of today is basically the result of the thirty- 
three year tenure of Wilson’s successor, Iris S. Venable. ‘The most 
significant changes in the Wentworth office took place during her term 
as the position of postmaster evolved from a part-time job to a full time 
status with the aid of as many as two part-time clerks. The Wentworth 
post office became an efficient business-like institution during these 
years, yet it never lost its link with the past and the community it served. 
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Iris Rebecca Smith was born in Spray, (now Eden) N.C. on 22 April 
1923, the youngest of six children born to Martin Luther (1881-1969) 
and Rose Anna Hill Smith (1884-1951). She graduated from Wentworth 
High School in 1941. She married Lewis Venable and settled in 
California. After the death of her husband in 1951, Mrs. Venable and 
her young daughter moved to Wentworth, where her sister’s (Mrs. 
Bruce Gunn) family was residing. 


With the sudden death of Postmaster J.C. Wilson in December 1955 a 
permanent replacement was sought and during the interim Mrs. Roy 
Dodson and Miss Nancy L. Withers (1903-1987), both of Wentworth, 
clerked in the post office. Iris S. Venable assumed charge of the post 
office on 31 December 1953 and became acting postmaster one month 
later. She was confirmed in March 1955. Iris Venable was the first 
Wentworth postmaster to take the Civil Service exam. Between 1928 
and 1969, postmaster appointments in the country were filled, in nearly 
all cases, by means of Civil Service examinations with the names of the 
top three in each of the tests being submitted to congressman or local 
politicians for a final selection.°° The (political) patronage system in the 
postal service was abolished by Executive Order in 1969. Thereafter 
appointments and promotions came whenever possible from within the 
ranks of the Postal Service.°” 


The Wentworth Post Office remained in the small frame building next 
to the courthouse. During the 1950s the post office building was 
repaired and moved several feet back from its original location to allow 
more space between it and the courthouse. Though somewhat cramped 
for space, the post office adequately served the community. Mrs. 
Venable, who in 1954 became Mrs. Carl M. Powell, recalled her first 


years as postmaster: 


When I first came here we had 26 people on general delivery, and the 
register of deeds, tax office, superintendent of schools, clerk of court 
and the veteran’s office... (Time was when I could spare a minute or 
two to) read a few lines during the day or go outside to sit for a few 
minutes (in the old chairs that once lined the drive between the 
courthouse and post office). 
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Such days were gone forever when the Rockingham Community College 
came to Wentworth in the mid 1960s. In 1966, the first year the college 
began operations, postage sales at Wentworth totaled $5,043.00. By 
1971, sales totaled $16,192.00 which was enough to change the office 
classification from third class to second class (its present status). The 
increase in business led to the hiring of a part-time clerk Mrs. Bruce 
Gunn and an assistant clerk Mrs. Robert Turner (who succeeded Mrs. 
Gunn upon her retirement) Bein July 1963 the five digit zip code system 
was adopted throughout the nation. The Wentworth Post Office was 
assigned the code 27375." In 1981 the Rockingham County 
Commissioners who leased the post office building to the Federal 
Government decided to move the local magistrate’s office into the old 
building. This action worsened relations between the county officials 
and the Wentworth residents, which have never been ideal at best. The 
Postal Service was reluctant to relocate and considered closing the 
Wentworth Post Office. An agreement was finally arranged between the 
Postal Service and the Rockingham County Historical Society to lease 
two rooms in the restored Wright Tavern (Reid Hotel) for the post 
office. The move was made and since October 1981 the Wentworth 
office has been housed in Wright Tavern. In 1985 the office served an 
estimated 600 people.” 


After thirty-three years of service as postmaster, longer than anyone in 
Wentworth’s history, Iris S. Powell retired in October 1986. An era in 
the history of the Wentworth Post Office was over. 


EPILOGUE 


Since the initial writing of this account in 1988 several developments 
surrounding the Wentworth Post Office have transpired. Three 
postmasters have been appointed since the retirement of Iris S. Powell 
in 1986: Ronald Bulloch on 20 December 1986, William Gibson in 1988, 
and Rickie D. Sharpe on 9 July 1994. During 1993-1994 the Postal 
Service once again attempted to close the Wentworth Post Office and 
replace it with a privately contracted postal facility. The patrons of the 
post office banded together and organized an effort which disclosed that 
the Postal Service had violated its own regulations in the handling of the 
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John G. Mitchell (1841-1906) 
Post master, 1876-85, 1898-1905. 
Ambrotype c. 1860. 

Courtesy of Michael Perdue 


Mary Allen Hancock (1831-1907) 
Postmaster, 1893-98, 
Courtesy of Margaret H. Kerley 


Numa Raine Reid (1873-1946) 
Postmaster, 1906-13, 1929-46. 
Courtesy of Michael Perdue 
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Wentworth matter. The tremendous amount of public support for 
keeping the Wentworth Post Office open led the Postal Service to drop 
its plans for closing the facility. The Postal Service, however, refused to 
consider moving the Wentworth Post Office to a larger building saying 
that the patrons at Wentworth would have to be content with the 
present location-the Wright Tavern- with its limitations and 
inconveniences. This would be the price extracted for the community’s 
opposition to the closing of the post office. 


On 9 November 1994 the Wentworth Post Office celebrated its 
bicentennial with appropriate ceremonies and a special commemorative 
cancellation. Under the present administration of postmaster Rickie 
Sharpe the revenues and numbers of postal boxes rented continue to 
increase. 


The incorporation of the town of Wentworth in July 1998 may open a 
new chapter in the history of its post office. Can the Reidsville Post 
Office continue to deliver mail to rural free delivery recipients now 
within the town limits of Wentworth? If not, when can the Wentworth 
Post Office be permitted to provide home deliveries? These and other 
related questions will soon have to be addressed by the United States 
Postal Service meaning that the history of the Wentworth Post Office 
and its postmasters is far from over. 


Michael Perdue 


Postmasters of Wentworth, North Carolina 
1870-1986 


Postmaster Date Appointed 

(Or assumed charge) 
Mary Caroline Hancock 19 September 1870 
Turner Whitfield Patterson 2 December 1871 
Williamson M. Edwards 26 February 1872 
James Allen Patterson 24 November 1873 
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John G. Mitchell 

Numa Fletcher Hancock 
James Burton Minor 
John Williamson Mitchell 
Mary Allen Hancock 
John G. Mitchell 

Robert Gibbons Mitchell 
Numa Raine Reid 
Margaret Lee Young 
James Garfield Wilson 
Numa Raine Reid 

James Garfield Wilson 
Iris Smith Powell 


16 October 1876 
16 July 1885 

2 February 1887 
2 May 1889 

4 September 1893 
12 January 1898 

1 August 1905 

26 January 1906 

7 April 1913 

25 October 1917 
28 May 1929 

5 April 1946 

31 December 1953 


Notes 
“Family of E. Wheeler and Mary Allen Hancock;” unpublished 
typescript in possession of granddaughter, Mrs. Margaret H. Kerley, 
Wentworth, N.C. Much of the research was provided by Mrs. John 
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Guilford County Marriage Bond Index, Guilford County Register of 


1850 Federal Census, Rockingham County, NC, compiled and 
published by the James Hunter Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., Madison, NC, 


Rockingham County Marriage Bond Index, Register of Deeds 


Local tradition. “Gravestone” inscription for Turner Patterson in the 
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Deeds, Greensboro, N.C. 
33 
1987, p.20. 
4. 
Office, Wentworth, N.C. 
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(now deceased) was a granddaughter of Turner W. Patterson. 
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Michael Perdue, “Numa R. Reid” (unpublished manuscript 1985), a 
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Frances E. Reid Walton, “My Childhood Memories of Wentworth,” 
Journal of Rockingham County History and Genealogy, June 1993, 
pp.8-9. Numa R. Reid’s half-brother, James W. Reid, was Mrs. 
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THE DAY LIBBY HOLMAN PERFORMED AT WENTWORTH 
by 
William C. “Mutt” Burton 


Preface and additional comments by Michael Perdue 
PREFACE 


No publication examining the history of Wentworth can overlook 
the only day in her history when she garnered national attention. The 
date was 8 August 1932- a hot and humid day in the village which saw 
little activity other than during “Court Week.” Judge Amos Stack, 
Superior Court Judge, was presiding in Wentworth that session and all 
seemed routine in the stuffy non-air-conditioned courthouse. Residents 
in small county seats, such as Wentworth, craved entertainment as a 
diversion from the mundane ritual of daily living. The troubling events 
in the outside world had little direct effect upon the hamlet of 
approximately one hundred citizens, but all that would change on 8 
August. 

The locals had been following in the newspapers the unfolding 
events in the nearby city of Winston-Salem where an investigation was 
underway in the strange death of Zachary Smith Reynolds, the younger 
son of tobacco tycoon R. J. Reynolds. Young Reynolds was the victim of 
a gunshot wound to the head suffered following a holiday party at the 
family estate “Reynolda” on Winston-Salem’s north side. Much 
publicity had been generated since Reynold’s death on 6 July 1932. 

Originally ruled a suicide, Reynolds’ death was seen as otherwise 
by Forsyth County Sheriff Transou Scott and Assistant Solicitor J. Earle 
Mc Michael- both of whom suspected that the tobacco heir was the 
victim of murder by the hands of his wife, Broadway torch singer Libby 
Holman, and/or his boon companion since childhood “Ab” Walker. 
Holman was with her husband at the time he was mortally wounded and 
Walker may have been as well. Now charged with murder Walker was 
soon arrested and jailed but by this time Libby Holman Reynolds had 
left Winston-Salem and could not be located by the authorities. In 
addition to public opinion, Libby Holman had several strikes against her; 
she was a torch singer noted for her “steamy blues,” (not exactly the ideal 
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mate deemed for a heir to a tobacco fortune), she was a “northern city 
girl,” and, even more damning, she was Jewish. None of these labels 
would be to her advantage in a soutiier courtroom- especially in heavily 
Protestant Winston-Salem. 

Holman’s attorneys negotiated with the authorities to permit her 
to turn herself in at any county seat in North Carolina. Wentworth was 
chosen as it was deemed far and isolated enough from Winston-Salem, 
some forty miles away. (Did the authorities know that Wentworth was 
the village in which Assistant Solicitor McMichael was raised?) In 
addition, Judge Amos Stack, who had recently decreed “Ab” Walker’s 
release on bail, and Solicitor Carlisle Higgins would both be in court at 
Wentworth on 8 August. Reporters, newsreel cameramen and hundreds 
of Rockingham County residents converged upon the quiet county seat 
within a few hours time to see the “Toast of Broadway” brought to 
justice. 

‘The three published biographies of Libby Holman do not provide 
a complete and accurate account of her visit to Wentworth’. Poor 
research and unreliable sources led to many errors or exaggerations. The 
most accurate account of that day in Wentworth was written by William 

3. “Mutt” Burton, then a fledgling reporter with the Reidsville Review 

an later a popular reporter and columnist for the Greensboro Daily 
News. A Rockingham County native, Burton (1907-1995) was in a 
position to know the situation in Wentworth more intimately than out- 
of-town reporters’. Below is Burton’s account as published in the 
Reidsville Review on 10 August 1932- two days after Libby Holman’s 
stormy visit: 


LIBBY AGAIN FADES FROM THE PUBLIC GAZE 


LEAVES HERE WITH BROTHER AND A FRIEND 
EARLIER TRIAL MAY BE SOUGHT BY ATTORNEYS - 
FATHER RETURNS TO CINCINNATI HOME - 
REFUSES TO COMMENT 
by William Burton 


Through the fusillade of exaggerated and mostly false “tips” and 
rumors that showered the intensified air of Reidsville and Wentworth 
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Broadway singer Libby Holman (1904-1971) in a 1930s portrait. 
Courtesy of the Libby Holman Collection 


Special Collections, Boston University 
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Monday when it was learned that Libby Holman Reynolds was coming 
to Rockingham in a quest of freedom under bond there emerged one 
bonafide fact of primary importance. Mrs. Reynolds, former blues -- 
moaner of the Broadway stage, who is accused with Albert (Ab) Walker, 
of Winston-Salem, of the slaying of her husband, Smith Reynolds, Twin 
sity heir to tobacco millions, appeared in the Rockingham County 
courthouse about 3:45 and was granted bail of $25,000. 

That simple, yet dramatic truth, embellished with the tragic 
background of the story and cloaked with the color of possible 
consequence, the suppositions, imagery, and downright friction that 
wagged a million tongues, was enough to keep a battalion of newspaper 
reporters in feverish action, all afternoon and far into the night. 
Motorcycle messengers droned along the white, winding ribbon that 
leads from Wentworth to Reidsville, wires sung with the reports that 
crisp voices barked into mouthpieces and from points in Reidsville and 
Wentworth the steady tattoo of dots and dashes drummed the fate of 
the accused torch-singer to a waiting world. 

The mouth-to-ear message of Libby’s coming to Wentworth 
spread like fire in dry sage. With the confirmation of The Review that 
she would appear around three o’clock for habeas corpus proceedings 
before Judge A. M. Stack, presiding tribunal of the term of Rockingham 
County Superior Court which opened Monday, excitement reached a 
high pitch. The seven miles of highway between this city and the county 
seat was threaded with cars carrying hundreds who were curious to catch 
a glimpse of the widowed actress whom destiny had suddenly put in a 
role of grim horror. 

Sheriff Transou Scott, the Forsyth County official whose 
continued investigation of the alleged suicide of young Reynolds 
prompted the arrest of Ab Walker, life-long chum of the dead boy, and 
Mrs. Reynolds, had been notified that the widow would come out of the 
fathomless seclusion that had swallowed her immediately after the first 
investigation at Reynolda, the Reynolds estate near Winston-Salem, and 
that she would surrender herself to authorities not later than today. It 
suddenly developed that she would better the limit of her promise by 
two days. So she appeared on Monday, little more than a month after 
the death of her husband, wealthy madcap youth who at the age 20 had 


been twice married, and whose short but hectic life was suddenly ended 
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when, after a so-called “wild party” at the lavish and famous estate in 
Forsyth he became the victim of a mystery-bullet. Out of the merciful 
obscurity into the glare of this public curiosity came Libby Holman 
Reynolds to face the accusing finger of Justice; to fight for her freedom, 
and to proclaim her innocence to the world. 

She arrived in Reidsville about 1:30 Monday afternoon, 
accompanied by her father, Alfred Holman, Sr., Cincinnati attorney; and 
her brother, Alfred Holman, Jr. They took rooms at Belvedere hotel, Mr. 
Holman, Sr. signing the register “Arthur Knapp and guests” but later 
signing his real name. The Holmans were ensconced in rooms 207 and 
208. They motored to this city in a large gray Cadillac sedan bearing a 
Pennsylvania license. Another car, however was employed to carry Libby 
to Wentworth where she was made comfortable in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Numa Reid until she was called to court.” 

Inside the red brick building where the Blind Goddess holds her 
balance the crowd waited in bated breath silence for her entrance. 

So great was the tension in the waiting throng that when the 
name of Frank Reynolds, charged with larceny and having no connection 
with the affair which it was eager to witness was called out in court the 
mob became electrified by a sudden gust of excitement that subsided 
when it discovered its significance. 

At 3:45 a quickening rustle swept like a wave over the crowd. 
Libby Holman, having been formally taken into custody by Sheriff L. M. 
Sheffield, of Rockingham County, and officially attended by Deputy 
Sheriff Leon Worsham, was ready for her cue to enter another episode 
of the morbid drama that had enfolded her.’ She entered. A hush. The 
black-clothed, lithe figure, the veiled face with the exotic eyes that had 
once thrilled theatre audiences of the world’s greatest metropolis now 
sent a quiver of pity through the hearts of hundreds that packed the little 
county courtroom. The strange plaintive voice that had sung so many 
songs of sorrow was stilled. The graceful legs that once twinkled in the 
dance of life along the Great White Way, now sheathed in silken black, 
moved with steady courage and the solemn determination of death 
toward the seat that had been prepared for her. The heart that once 
leaped at the world’s applause was now heavy with the dregs of tragedy. 
Gone were the fine feathers and footlights glare of a tinseled world. The 
cameras clicked and the foil-lights flashed on a dejected harrowed young 
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woman, a slim young Madonna of Sorrow in the dark robe of widowhood. 
Her father, pale, haggard, sat beside her and took one small black-gloved 
hand in his. With her free hand she dabbed at her tear-swollen eyes with 
a tiny white handkerchief.° 

Her counsel, William Graves, son of the illustrious Porter Graves, 
and Benet Polikoff, of Winston-Salem took their places. Benet Polikoff 
spoke first, making his plea to Judge A. M. Stack on the grounds that 
imprisonment of Libby Holman would be illegal in the face of the fact 
that there was not sufficient evidence to hold her on a first- degree 
murder charge. Solicitor Carlisle W. Higgins did not protest bail.’ He 
stated that there was not material enough to hold the prisoner on an 
unbailable charge. 

Attorney Polikoff then brought up the question of the amount of 
bail. He asked the court not to impose too heavy a bond upon his client, 
stating that a bond is only a means of protecting the court, to insure the 
prisoners presence when called. “And where, he asked could she go to 
escape? Her name has been blazed in lights, her picture and story have 
been spread upon the front page of every newspaper in the land. She is 
known in every home in America that has a radio. She could not walk 
the streets of Reidsville for instance without every man, woman, and 
child knowing who she is. For her there is no escape. And she doesn’t 
want fo escape. 

“She is cultured, brilliant. She comes from a good home, good 
people. She is not the kind to escape. She set her face to a career and 
she reached the top. There was success for her courage. We can judge 
her future by her actions in the past. 

“She left Winston-Salem with her nerves raw; a shell of the girl 
who there came a happy bride. Now she is back, ready to cooperate that 
truth may be known.” 

The attorney further stated that Mrs. Reynolds is in a “delicate 
condition” because of approaching motherhood. He voiced in ringing 
tones his contention that she did not kill her husband, the father of her 
unborn child. He asserted that whether the bond was one dollar, a 
hundred dollars, or whatever sum named, that Libby Holman will be 
here to answer the charges against her, and to clear her name forever. 

William Graves followed his feilow defender with a quiet plea for 
a reasonable bond, stating that Holman is not wealthy, and that this case 
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is pressing his (sic) financially. He said Mr. Holman wants a fair trial 
and wants it as early as possible. 

Judge Stack placed the bond at $25,000 and representatives of a 
professional bonding company prepared the papers and paid the security. 
Mrs. Reynolds mounted the judges stand, where the tribunal greeted her 
quietly and courteously. She placed her hand in his and bowed, then 
seated herself at his bench and lifting one corner of her veil slightly, and 
signed the document that secured her release. Coming down from the 
stand she again lifted, ever so little, the shrouding black lace-of- 
mourning from her face. These were the only two gestures of this kind 
she made. Throughout the proceedings on the writ of habeas corpus she 
had sat head bowed in hand, the tiny handkerchief moving to her eyes or 
nervous fingers stroking her forehead.® 

As she started toward a rear exit after placing her signature 
“Libby Holman Reynolds” upon the bonding paper the strong light from 
the windows, outside of which the sun was hot and brilliant, fell on her 
veiled countenance and her features could be dimly seen through the 
half-concealing fabric. This glimpse betrayed a face wrung with grief, 
lips drooping and eyes that revealed suffering. She and her party made 
their way hastily out of the courthouse, and she accompanied her brother 
to the waiting car of Dr. M. P. Cummings, Reidsville physician in whose 
care she was placed while here. 

The large motor truck with the complicated equipment for 
taking sound news-reels awaited the party’s exodus from the courthouse, 
and the cameras ground as the sedan with shades drawn, roared out of 
the little village and sped Libby Holman back to her hotel retreat in 
Reidsville. 

Judge Stack, when requested to oblige the cameramen with a few 
“shots” and a few words, made a short comment into the microphone for 
the news-talkies. 

With the action once again or more centered in Reidsville the 
lobby of the Belvedere Hotel hummed with action. Reporters of world- 
wide press services, and a number of metropolitan sheets gathered in 
buzzing conference here and there about the place. Copy boys raced and 
telegraph keys clicked. The big-city clatter of news-milling infested the 
scene. 

The press requested that Libby Holman make a statement and 
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William Graves member of her counsel, closeted himself with reporters 
and gave out a statement to the effect that his client wished to be left 
alone to recover her waning health and mend her shattered nerves. It is 
said that it will require several months of complete rest and quiet to 
restore her to normal health. 

One of the vagrant rumors heard Monday was that Ab Walker 
had been killed near his home. Reporters found him much alive, 
however, and in a position to say, as Mark Twain once said, “The account 
of my death is greatly exaggerated.” It is said that Walker was seen 
riding about Reidsville during the afternoon. He was released last week 
under a bond of the same amount fixed for Mrs. Reynolds. Habeas 
corpus proceedings on his charge were held before Judge Stack in the 
criminal term of the Forsyth county Superior court which closed in 
Winston last Saturday. The transfer of Judge Stack and Solicitor Higgins 
to Rockingham, which is the same judicial district, brought the Libby 
Holman proceedings to the county. 

There was some suggestion here that the trial of Walker and 
Mrs. Reynolds might be held at Wentworth, but there was nothing to 
confirm this and it is probable that the case will come up for trial in 
Winston-Salem during the next session of Forsyth County criminal term, 
scheduled to start Oct. 3. That Mrs. Reynolds is to become a mother 
may be a factor in determining the date of the trial. It is said the child 
may be born in February. 

With the hands of the clock pushing hard towards midnight a 
light still burned on the improvised press table in the lobby of the 
Belvedere Hotel, a weary, heavy-eyed scribe still hammered the 
typewriter, winding up the story for his sheet, the New York Evening 
[ournal, and a foot-sore messenger still chased to put his copy on the 
wires. 

At 2:10 yesterday morning in the stillness of this world suddenly 
grown serene and reporterless by nocturnal magic, the Holmans checked 
out of the hotel. The young widow had changed from her bleak garb of 
the day before to a traveling ensemble of brown. She wore also a pair of 
colored spectacles. It is thought that this was done to effect a manner of 
disguise. The purr of a motor broke the stillness. Out into the night, 
silently and swiftly Libby Holman Reynolds retreated from the chaos that 
had beset her into someplace not known, where she can hold a 


oh) 


rendezvous with peace and rest until the State of North Carolina 
beckons, and she must return, a prisoner to answer the charges against 
her name, and to hear the verdict of --Guilty or Not Guilty. 


CONCLUSION 


A lack of conclusive evidence and undoubtedly the desire of the 
Reynolds Family to avoid probes into the emotionally erratic life of their 
younger brother Smith led the court to drop the indictment against 
Libby Holman Reynolds and Ab Walker with the understanding that the 
case could be re-opened if additional evidence was uncovered. The case 
was never reopened and remains to this day unsolved. 

Libby Holman tried to revive her career with little success. She 
died in 1971 at her Connecticut estate- her death officially ruled a 
suicide. Her son, Christopher Smith Reynolds, died in a mountain 
climbing accident in 1949, 

By 1988 Hollywood actress Raquel Welch had purchased the 
rights to produce a movie on the life of Libby Holman and made 
contacts with individuals in North Carolina concerning the events of 
1932. For reasons unknown the project was abruptly scrapped and no 
other efforts to produce the screen version of Libby Holman’s life have 
been made.” 


| NOTES 

1. The three biographies of Libby Holman are: Milt Machlin, Libby, 
New York, Tower Books, 1980; Hamilton Darby Perry, Libby Holman; 
Body and Soul, Boston, Little, Brown and Company, c. 1983 (which 
contains the most detailed account of that day in Wentworth but 
likewise many errors) and Jon Bradshaw, Dreams that Money Can Buv: 
The Tragic Life of Libby Holman, New York, William Morrow and 
Company, c. 1985 (contains errors on the Wentworth aspect due to 
unreliable sources). 

2. W.C. Burton’s article in the 8 August 1932 edition of the Reidsville 
Review also provides background concerning the Reynolds case 
remarkably accurate for a fledgling reporter from a small town 
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newspaper. Burton's article is reprinted with permission of the Reidsville 
Review. 

3. The Belvedere Hotel in recent years has been completely 
reconditioned and now serves as apartments for the elderly. Its exterior 
remains much as it appeared in 1932. 

4. Once in the Reid Hotel (today known as Wright Tavern) Libby 
Holman was given time to gather her composure in the parlor. She sat 
in a platform rocker, smoking one cigarette after another. Postmaster 
Numa R. Reid saved one of the lipstick stained cigarette butts as a 
souvenir much to the displeasure of Mrs. Reid. The platform rocker is 
now in the possession of Mr. and Mrs. J. Van Sharpe of Wentworth. 
Conversation with Mrs. Nancy Withers (1903 - 1987), and Mrs. Emma 
Lee Mitchell Adams (1907 - 1987) both of Wentworth, August 1982. 
>. Other accounts state that Libby Holman was stopped about two 
miles east of Wentworth and served the capias which placed her under 
arrest but this seems most unlikely. The balance of the evidence 
suggests that she was formally placed under custody by Sheriff L. M. 
Sheffield after she arrived at the Reid Hotel. 

6. Libby Holman made her way across the street from the Hotel to the 
Courthouse on the arm of her father Alfred Holman and Reidsville 
physician M. P. Cummings whose services had been secured to “attend” 
to the grief-stricken woman. 

7. Carlisle Higgins (deceased) later became a prominent justice of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 

8. The fact that Libby Holman, an accused murderess, was invited to 
mount the judge’s stand and sit in his chair to sign her bond papers 
offended the sense of propriety of a number of individuals in the 
courtroom who had never witnessed such a departure from judicial 
decorum. Attorney Allan D. Ivie, Jr. (1906-1987) of Leaksville remarked 
that this act was “one of the most disrespectful and disgusting things” 
he had ever seen in a court of law. Conversation with Allan D. Ivie, Jr., 
Eden, NC, September 1986. Michael Perdue purchased the judge’s desk 
when the courtroom was gutted and remodeled in the 1980's. 

9. Wentworth’s two stores (run by R. G. Mitchell and Garfield Wilson) 
did a booming trade on 8 August 1932-at least four times their usual 
business on a typical day during court week. Ladies from the Wentworth 
Methodist Church routinely set up a refreshment stand on the west side 
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of the courthouse during court week to make money for the 
congregation. On 8 August church members Margaret Kerley and her 
sister Agnes Stallings quickly made up a sign for their booth to generate 
more business. “They had intended the sign to read “Church Benefit,” 
but in their haste wrote “Curch Benefit.” Big city reporters seized on that 
as proof the town’s folk were backward bumpkins.” Conversation with 
Margaret Kerley of Wentworth, August 1992. The Ledger, (supplement 
to the Greensboro News & Record), 5 August 1992. 

10. Letter, Ms. Polly Brown, Raquel Welch Productions, to Michael 
Perdue, 24 March 1988. 
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A TOUR OF WENTWORTH’S LANDMARKS 
IN FACT AND TRADITION 
Compiled by 
Michael Perdue 


Note: The typical visitor to, or resident of, the village area of Wentworth 
in 1998 is largely unaware of the history which rests within the walls of 
surviving buildings and amidst the ruins and sites of former landmarks. 
Below are brief sketches of buildings and sites within the village area. 
The present 911 street addresses for surviving buildings are given for 
convenience in locating. A few surviving buildings which have not been 
given 91] street address numbers and all sites of former buildings are 
identified by their relationship and location to buildings with such 
designations. 


1. Wentworth Baptist Church- 773 NC 65- This modern brick building 
was built in the early 1970s to replace a frame sanctuary built around 
1913. The Wentworth Missionary Baptist Church, active by 1884, was 
the successor to the Society of True Friends which had been organized 
by members of Wentworth’s black community in 1874-75. During the 
late nineteenth century the black settlement was known as 
“Georgetown,” after George Allen, a local builder. Most of the graves in 
the church cemetery date from the mid and late 20th century. 


2. Allen-Patterson-Mitchell Homesite- 333 Valley Level Road- A 1950s 
dwelling stands on the site of a frame two-story house probably built by 
the early 1840s by James Allen, a prominent Wentworth resident. 
Ownership of the house and property passed through many hands but 
from the 1880s- 1920s it was owned by the John G. Mitchell family. The 
original house burned in 1949. Tradition relates that Union soldiers 
camped on this farm at the close of the Civil War. 


3. Reid-Reynolds-Gunn House- 958 NC 65- Built about 1860 by Col. 
James Irvin, this substantial two-story house served as the post-Civil War 
home for North Carolina Governor Alfred M. Scales. The home, in its 
heyday, was clearly Wentworth’s finest house. During subsequent 
ownership of the house by state senators Reuben D. Reid and John Fewel 
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Reynolds substantial alterations and additions were made to the original 
structure. The present hip roof probably dates from about 1900. Maude 
E. Reynolds (1891-1980), longtime music and art teacher in Wentworth, 
lived here for many years. 


4. Samuel Buck Ellington Home- next door and west of 958 NC 65- 
Only the rear circa 1900 addition remains, at this site, of the home of 
Samuel Buck Ellington, longtime Wentworth physician and Rockingham 
County’s first full-time Health Officer. The original log-bodied portion 
(later weatherboarded) of the house was moved to a site near Madison, 
NC. The surviving portion of the house served as a kitchen and the 
dispensary for Dr. Ellington. 


5. Dr. John R. Raine Homesite- north of and across the street from 998 
NC 65- The original quaint two-story house that stood on this site until 
about 1966 was believed to have been built in the 1840s. For practically 
a century the house was owned by Dr. John R. Raine (1837-1892) and his 
descendants. Dr. Raine was a surgeon in the Confederate Army and a 
prominent landowner in Rockingham County. 


6. Smith-McMichael House- 998 NC 65- This house was built in early 
1909 by carpenter J. F. Ramsey for Rockingham County Clerk of 
Superior Court James T. Smith and his family. Of simple and plain 
construction, the exterior walls of the frame two-story house are lined 
with handmade brick. Mrs. J.P. McMichael purchased the house from 
the Smiths in 1920 and she and her family resided here for a quarter- 
century. 


7. Wentworth Presbyterian Church- 1041 NC 65- The Wentworth 
Presbyterian Church was organized in November 1859 and in 1860 
purchased the former county jail lot upon which the present sanctuary 
was completed by the spring of 1861. Governor Alfred M. Scales was an 
elder in this church. The church has several interesting architectural 
features: a sixty foot high steeple, a pulpit just inside the front doors so 
that visitors face the congregation upon entrance, and one of the two 
surviving slave galleries in a Rockingham County church. The building 
has served as a school and as a courtroom when the County Courthouse 
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The 1907 Rockingham County Courthouse and Law & Order Building (Jail) 
as seen in 1985. This is the third courthouse on the same site. 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 


Wright Tavern (Reid Hotel)- as it appeared in 1985. The Post Office 
telocated here in 1981. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 
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was destroyed by fire in 1906. 


8. Garfield Wilson House- 1057 NC 65: The early history of this house 
is hard to determine, but local tradition relates that the main portion of 
this cottage was built by the 1870s by a “trusty” at the county jail for his 
family. Dr. W.W. Matthews resided and practiced at this location in the 
early 1910s. In 1918 Wentworth merchant J. Garfield Wilson and his 
wife Hattie Doggett Wilson (1891-1984) purchased the cottage, enlarged 
it and lived the remainder of their lives here. Mrs. Wilson bequeathed 
the house to the Wentworth Presbyterian Church which uses it as rental 
property. 


9. “Magnolia Vale”, Thomas Anderson Ratliffe House- 1058 NC 65- the 
oldest surviving central section of this house may date from the 1860s 
and was an addition to a much earlier building which was probably a 
tavern. For approximately half a century the home served as residence 
of Wentworth merchant and influential citizen Thomas A. Ratliffe 
(1831-1906). The magnolia in the front yard is at least 125 years old and 
is one of the oldest examples of that species in Rockingham County. 
Alberta Ratliffe Craig (1871-1950) who wrote of nineteenth century 
Wentworth in the North Carolina Historical Review was born in this 
house. The front porch and east and west wings of the house were added 


in the 1950s and 1960s. 


10. Boyd & Reid Law Office site- northeast corner of the front yard of 
1058 NC 65- By the 1870s Wentworth attorneys Andrew J. Boyd and 
James W. Reid, the latter a United States Congressman (1884-86), 
housed their office in a small frame building which stood at this location 
until it was demolished probably in the 1910s. 


11. Withers Homesite- west of and next door to 1058 NC 65- Sometime 
in the early nineteenth century a frame one-and-a-half-story house was 
constructed on this site. Among those who lived there in the 1800s were 
John W. “Chicken” Stephens (later a state senator in Caswell County 
and murdered by the K.K.K.), Col. A. J. Boyd, a Confederate officer and 
attorney, and lastly the D.L. Withers Family. The Withers house 
burned in May 1930 and within a few years a new frame house was built 
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on the site for Mrs. Withers (daughter of Thomas A. Ratliffe) and 
daughter Nancy (1903-1987). Rockingham County purchased the 
Withers house in the late 1980s and cleared the site for a parking lot. 
Immediately to the west of this site’ stood the Withers Store which 
started the terrific courthouse fire in 1906. 


12. Wright Tavern (Reid Hotel)- 1073 NC 65- The oldest surviving 
portion of this landmark may date as early as 1816 and is the only 
remaining example of Federal architecture in the village area of 
Wentworth. The tavern is noted for its dog-run (open breezeway) 
architecture- rare for a frame building. The courthouse tavern was 
owned and operated by members of the Wright and Reid families. 
United States Congressman James Wesley Reid (1849-1902) was born 
and lived most of his adult life here. In front of the tavern and a few 
other Wentworth buildings are remnants of the town’s first sidewalk and 
elm trees which were established under Reid’s direction in the 1870s. 
Owned by the Rockingham County Historical Society since 1967 the 
restored tavern functions as part of the Society’s headquarters and as a 
museum. In 1981 the Wentworth Post Office relocated there. 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES PROPERTY 


13. Reid Hotel Office/Wentworth Post Office site- immediately west of 
and connected to 1073 NC 65- Sometime in the nineteenth century, 
probably in the 1870s, a small frame office was built and eventually 
joined to the Reid Hotel-Wright Tavern building. Serving as the hotel 
office, the building also housed the Wentworth Post Office during the 
postmastership of Numa R. Reid (1906-1913, 1929-1946). The office 


was demolished about 1950. 


14. Hotel “Store and Annex” site- directly in front of 1075 NC 65- A 
small gravel parking lot is on the site of two buildings: to the east stood 
a frame one story building probably built in the early nineteenth century 
and adjoining it on the west was a two-story, four-bedroom, “annex” for 
the Reid Hotel. The “annex” probably dated from the mid-nineteenth 
century and provided additional accommodations for the hotel. Both 
buildings were torn down in 1932 and the materials used to construct the 


dwelling at 1123 NC 65. 
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15. Humphreys Law Office- 1075 NC 65- This small structure was built 
in 1905 by local attorney Ira R. Humphreys for his office. In later vears 
the building served a variety of purposes and from the late 1940s until 
1981 it housed the Wentworth Post Office. In 1987 the office was 
moved from the west side of the County Courthouse to its present 
location and donated to the Rockingham County Historical Society 
which moved its office here in 1990. The cast-iron water trough in front 
of the office was originally in front of the county jail during the early 


1900s. 


16. Mebane Office Site- immediately east of and next door to 1091 NC 
65- Local textile magnate B. Frank Mebane of Spray, NC (now part of 
Eden) spent so much time in court proceedings at Wentworth that he 
built this frame office across the street from the courthouse in the earlv 


1900s. The office was torn down in the 1940s. 


17. Thomas A. Ratliffe Store Building- 1091 NC 65- This two-story 
building was believed constructed by local merchant Thomas A. Ratliffe 
about 1859 and for some seventy years thereafter it served the village as 
a store under various owners. During the Civil War the Confederate 
Post Office operated here with Ratliffe as postmaster. Later in the 
twentieth century the building was converted into a residence- its present 
use. Tradition relates that the Wentworth Presbyterian Church was 
organized in this building in 1859. 


18. Rockingham County Courthouse- 1086 NC 65- The present 
courthouse, the third for the county, was built in 1907 at the cost of 
$25,000. The first courthouse was built upon this site in 1787 and was 
succeeded in 1825 by a brick courthouse which burned in a terrific fire 
in 1906. The present courthouse was enlarged in the 1930's and 1970s 
and has been extensively remodeled inside. Former Vice President 
Walter Mondale delivered a speech here in 1982 and in 1932 Broadway 
torch singer Libby Holman posted bond here when she was accused of 
murdering her husband tobacco heir Smith Reynolds. NATIONAL 
REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES PROPERTY. 


19. Browder Whittemore’s “Grog Shop” site- directly across the street 
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from 1105 NC 65- On this site stood for most of the nineteenth century 
a bar (“grog shop”) owned and operated by I. Browder Whittemore 
(1818-1890) one of Wentworth’s unique and colorful residents. The 
building was torn down before World War I. 


20. B. J. Law Homesite- directly in front of the Harrington Law Office 
on the courthouse square- By the mid-nineteenth century a two-story 
frame building with a double front porch was built on the “courthouse 
square.” For a number of years it was the home of local merchant Berry 
J. Law, a native of England, and his family. The house was torn down in 
the early twentieth century. In the late nineteenth century the post 
office was housed here. 


21. Hickerson Homesite- On site now occupied by the present 
Rockingham County Jail- County Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Lytle N. Hickerson and his family lived in a frame house which stood at 
this site as early as 1900. Later County Registrar of Deeds Walter 
Chambers lived here. Construction of an addition to the Courthouse in 
1938 made the removal of this house a necessity and it was moved to a 
site south of the Bethany Community where it is located at 8515 NC 65. 


22. Julian Homesite- directly behind or south of Rockingham County 
Jail- the earliest position of this house was of log construction and 
probably dated back to the early 1800s. Later frame additions were made 
to this house. During much of the twentieth century the house was 
owned by Alpheus T. Julian, a local Rawleigh products salesman, whose 
wife served meals for those attending court. It also served as the home 
for Clerk of Superior Court Major T. Smith and family. The house was 
demolished by 1960. 


23. Garfield Wilson Store- directly across street from 1105 NC 65- This 
building was constructed in the early 1930s by local merchant Garfield 
Wilson when he moved from the former Ratliffe Store across the street. 
The store operated for the next fifty years under various proprietors. 
When the store closed in 1984 it was the last business of its type in the 
village area. Since then the building has housed a number of county 
offices. The building was constructed upon the site of the old 
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Wentworth Postmaster Iris Powell in front of the Post Office, c. 1956. 


Building now houses the Rockingham County Historical Society Office. 
Courtesy of Iris S. Powell 


The Minor-Whittemore-McCollum House, was probably built in the mid- 
1800s and was destroyed by fire in July 1906. The residence at 1224 NC 65 was 


immediately built upon the site. 
Courtesy of Mimi Whittemore Saunders 
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Whittemore Livery Stable. Browder Whittemore’s famous saloon stood 
on the spot between this building and NC 65. The saloon was torn down 


before World War I. 


24. (Former) Rockingham County Jail- 1101 NC 65- This brick jail was 
constructed by the Camden Iron Works of Salem, Virginia in 1910 at the 
cost of $15,000. It replaced an earlier jail, built in 1858 and rebuilt 
following a fire in 1890, A WPA project remodeled and enlarged the rear 
wing of the present 1910 building in 1941-1942. The county jail was 
housed here until a new jail was added to the courthouse across the street 
in the 1970s. In 1981 the rear portion of the jail was demolished and the 
front portion was renovated into office and storage space for the county. 
The original Spanish tile roof is identical to that on the 1907 courthouse. 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES PROPERTY 


25. McMichael Law Office- 1105 NC 65- The history of this building is 
shrouded in mystery. It was built before 1906 but how much earlier 
cannot be ascertained. Its original appearance suggested a possible mid 
to late nineteenth century building date, but probably dates after 1893. 
During the 1910s local attorney Charles O. McMichael used this building 
as a law office. Since then it has had a variety of uses but mostly as a 
residence. 


26. Scott-Reid Law Office- 1107 NC 65- This building was constructed 
in 1905 by local attorneys Reuben D. Reid and Hugh Reid Scott for their 
office. The previous two law offices on this site burned in 1893 and 
1904. By the 1930s this building was serving as a residence and a “café.” 
From the 1940s to the 1970s it was a private residence and since that 
time it has been used for office space. Extensively remodeled in the 
1980s the building’s outline is the only remaining feature suggesting its 
early twentieth century construction. 


27. R. G. Mitchell Store- next door to and west of 1107 NC 65- This 
store, with the typical western-style “false” front, was built by local 
merchant Robert G. Mitchell (1870-1954) in the summer of 1907. The 
first soda fountain in Wentworth was operated in this store. Mitchell 
continued in business at this location until 1942. The last surviving 
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icehouse in Wentworth was at this store until it was demolished in the 
1980s. The store is now being restored by members of Mitchell’s family. 


28. R. G. Mitchell Home- NC 65- Next door to his 1907 store R.G. 
Mitchell had this simple but substantial home built by Gunn and Cox, 
builders, in 1909. Like the J. T. Smith Home, built that same year, the 
exterior walls of this house were lined with handmade brick. The 
Mitchell house and store were built on the site of the old Ellington (or 
Upper) Hotel which burned in 1904. The Ellington Hotel had formerly 
served as the Wentworth home for Robert Martin, Jr., the father-in-law 
of Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. The present building has been 
vacant and used for storage since the 1950s. This is one of the few 
Wentworth homes remaining basically as originally built. 


29. Martin-Irving House- 1122 NC 65- The front brick portion of this 
house was likely constructed in the 1850s with the rear wing added 
probably by 1900. Prior to the Civil War the building was owned by 
local attorneys John H. Dillard, Thomas Ruffin, Jr. and Thomas Settle, 
Jr.- all three who were later justices of the North Carolina Supreme Court 
and Settle was also United States Minister to Peru. During the late 
1800s the house served as a hotel. The Martin and Irving families owned 
the house during the first half of the twentieth century. Owned by 
Rockingham County the building now houses the Rockingham County 
Arts Council headquarters and the Dan River Art Market. The house has 
been greatly altered on the exterior and interior. 


30. “Brick Store” site- immediately east of and next door to 1122 NC 65- 
By the mid nineteenth century a two-story store building of brick 
construction (the only one of its kind in Wentworth) was erected at this 
site close to the street. For most of a century it enjoyed many uses: store, 
law offices and finally a private residence. In 1934 the building was 
demolished and the bricks were used to construct the residence at 1129 
NC 65. For a number of years the building served as a store and 
residence for members of the John G. Mitchell family. 


31. Masonic Lodge Hall site- east of and next door to 1158 NC 65- The 
local Masonic Lodge constructed a frame two-story lodge hall in 1847-48. 
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After the last Masonic lodge was disbanded in 1931 the building passed 
through several hands and was demolished shortly after World War II. 


32. McMichael-Rakestraw Homesite- 1158 NC 65- The nineteenth 
century house which stood at this site passed through many hands in the 
late 1800s and early 1900s. Among those who lived here at various times 
were D. W. Busick, John G. Mitchell, Dr. Sam Buck Ellington, Ira 
Humphreys, J.P. McMichael, and lastly John W. Rakestraw who owned 
the house at the time it was destroyed by fire in 1932. Mr. Rakestraw 
and family built the present two-story house on the site in 1932-1933. 
The first sanctuary for the Wentworth Methodist Church stood on the 
lot between the present house and the dwelling at 1180 NC 65. 


33. Col. David Settle Homesite- 116] NC 65- Col. David Settle, (1830- 
1906) United States Marshal and one time Clerk of Superior Court, 
resided in the house at this site which burned in 1907. The house is said 
to have been used as a tavern in earlier days. Col. Settle was a brother- 
in-law and law partner of Governor David S. Reid who lived in 


Wentworth from ca. 1871-1881. 


34. Wentworth Academy & School site- 1180 NC 65- By 1854 a frame 
two-room was standing at this site. For years it housed the Wentworth 
Male Academy and by the 1880s the building housed the local public 
school. It was moved in 1909 to a location two miles east and used as a 
school for blacks (later burned). The famed educational crusade of 
Governor Charles B. Aycock was launched at a rally at Wentworth School 
in 1902. Anew three-room school was built on this site in the summer 
of 1909 and was used until the end of the 1922-23 school year when the 
Wentworth Consolidated School on the outskirts of the village was 
constructed. The 1909 school building was converted into a private 
residence and eventually demolished in the late 1950s to make way for 
the present dwelling on the site. 


35. T. Ruffin McCollum House- 1224 NC 65- This two-story house was 
constructed by mail carrier Thomas Ruffin McCollum in 1906 to replace 
one destroyed by fire. The original house was built probably in the mid- 
nineteenth century by the Minor family who also operated a grist mill 
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(burned in 1912) one-half mile south of this house. 


36. Methodist Parsonage-Price-McMichael House- 1264 NC 65- The 
original portion of this frame dwelling was built by 1859 and for several 
years served as a parsonage for the local Methodist minister. In the early 
1900s it served as the home of County Clerk of Superior Court James V. 
Price and later the home of attorney Charles O. McMichael. Most of the 
additions and changes to the original house have been made since the 


1930s. 


37. Wentworth United Methodist Church- 1308 NC 65- This 
antebellum Methodist meetinghouse was built and dedicated in 1859 by 
the congregation which was organized in 1836. It is the last surviving 
pre-Civil War Methodist church building in Rockingham County and 
possesses one of only two church slave galleries remaining in the county. 
The church was remodeled in the 1880s and 1950s and since 1981] has 
been undergoing restoration. ‘The cemetery also served as the main 
community burial ground for both races. A leading member of this 
church was United States Congressman James W. Reid (1849-1902). 
NATIONAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES PROPERTY 


38. Ellington-Whittemore Homesite- 1337 NC 65. A large two-story 
frame house was believed constructed by Wentworth tobacconist and 
merchant Richard A. Ellington probably in the mid-nineteenth century. 
It later served as the home for local merchant Andrew Jackson 
Whittemore (nephew of the Ellingtons) and his family. County 
Registrar of Deeds Wade H. Gentry and family were living in this house 
when it burned in 1923. A modern brick residence occupies the site. 
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Francis Henry Fries, 1855-1931, Finan- 
cier and Industrialist whose foresight 
established the Mayo Mills and the 
town of Mayodan. 
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William Cain Ruffin, 1865-1921, Super- 
intendent of the Mayo Mills and the 
guiding force of the town of Mayodan 
for its first quarter century. 
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Mayodan: A Brief History 
by 
Violet Kirkman Young 


Note: The following is an essay on the history of Mayodan written by local historian 

Violet K. Young several years ago. This revision of the original essay includes 
intormation not previously known and uncovered during subsequent research. Thanks 
are extended to Michael Perdue for assisting Mrs. Young in the following revision. 


In early years the Mayo and Dan river valleys were centers of Indian . 
settlements which explain why fragments of pottery, arrowheads and tobacco 
pipes have been found along our river banks and streams. William Byrd’s 
surveying party in 1728 noted signs of the Indian civilizations in this area and the 
Moravians on their journey south in 1753 encountered a smokey atmosphere 
where the Indians had been dressing skins. With time the Indians disappeared 
and the area remained a rolling, green countryside, checkered with the patchwork 
of scattered farms laced with comfortable, meandering paths and country lanes, 
leading from one farm to another- or to the nearest trading center. It was a quiet 
valley typical of the beauty and peacefulness of the rural Piedmont of North 
Carolina as yet undisturbed by the hum of industry and untouched by the mark 
of trade. It would not remain so forever. 

The coming of the railroad brought many changes to this pastoral scene. 
As early as 1885 industrialists of Winston and Salem faced the realization that 
they had to have a rail outlet from Winston as a means of moving to greater 
markets the cotton and woolen goods, flour, iron, tobacco and hosiery they were 
producing. In 1888 Colonel Francis H. Fries (1855-1931) of Salem backed by 
fellow industrialists such as J.W. Hanes and R.J. Reynolds, proposed to build a 
rail line from Winston to Roanoke and there tap the tracks of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad. Construction began after the right of way had been obtained 
by Fries’ associate, Tom Huske, and by January 1892 the Roanoke and Southern 
was completed at a cost of two million dollars. The Roanoke and Southern was 
eventually sold to and absorbed by the Norfolk and Western (now Norfolk 
Southern Railway).’ 

Harassed as he must have been with the many problems associated with 
the building of the railway the enterprising Colonel Fries had room in his head 
for a new idea. He had watched the surveying crew follow the line up the narrow 
Mayo River Valley and was impressed by the way that stream tumbled down out 
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Early 1900s view of the 1895-1896 Mayo Mills. The original section of the 
mill office (right) was built in 1899. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, Rockingham Community College 


M. C. Money, Sr. and Lettie E. Crouch in front of the Mayodan Coca-Cola 
Company, originally built by L. W. Blackwell in 1897. The Main Street 
building was the first brick store constructed in Mayodan. 


Courtesy of Violet K. Young 
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of the hills and then glided a mile or two on to meet the Dan at Madison. The 
rapids of the Mayo River offered splendid power possibilities and factories built 
on that site would generate freight for the new railway. 


The Mayo Mills 


Such were the influential factors in the forming of the Mayo Mills 
Corporation. Papers were drawn up and signed on 1 July 1895 at the Wachovia 
Loan and Trust Company of Winston. Signers were: James Hipkin Ruffin (1859- 
1916) of Rocky Mount, North Carolina, Colonel Francis Fries, Washington Duke 
and George W. Watts of Durham, and C.W. Grandy of Norfolk, Virginia. 
Colonel Fries became president of the fledgling mill and William Cain Ruffin 
(1865-1921), brother of the aforementioned James Hipkin Ruffin was made 
secretary and treasurer. Immediately construction began on a dam, digging a 
canal and building a mill. Fogle Brothers of Salem were the contractors for the 
new mill and in late 1895 it was reported that as many as 400 men were working 
on the project. Construction was completed and the mill complex was in 
operation by April 1896.° 


Mayodan Is Established 


As work on the mill progressed during the months of 1895 the mill village 
was also taking shape. During the late summer of that year the streets were being 
laid off and named. Streets running north to south were given numerical names 
such as First, Second, Third and so on while the streets running east to west were 
given Presidential names such as Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson and the like. The mill village was named Mayodan and while 
the name obviously came from the nearby confluence of the Mayo and Dan 
rivers the identity of the name’s originator was lost and forgotten by nearly all of 
the town’s residents. 

During an interview with Edward Lehman, former resident of Mayodan 
who later moved to Martinsville, Virginia, he disclosed that his father Thomas 
W. Lehman had actually named the town “Mayodan.” The elder Lehman came 
with Fogle Brothers to build the Mayo Mills in 1895. When the mill was ready 
for operations, Mr. Lehman stayed on as master mechanic, and worked there 
until his retirement. There was no road down “Possumtown (Woodbine) Hill, 
“ and no bridge across the Mayo River, so Mr. Lehman kept a boat at the river 
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and rowed back and forth to work each day. As people moved into the area, 
forming a little settlement, the question arose, “What shall we call this place?” 
Mr. Lehman replied, “Why not call it Mayodan for the two rivers that unite so 
near by?” The suggestion took hold and thus “Mayodan” was named.’ Mayodan 
has the distinction of being the only town in the world with that name and was 
so noted by Robert Ripley of “Ripley’s Believe It or Not” fame. By early 1896 
Mayodan consisted of thirty-five dwellings, three stores and a meat market. The 
Mayodan Post Office was established on 11 January 1896 with Mrs. Eliza Higgins 
serving as postmaster out of her boarding house on Main Street.° 

Many of Mayodan’s first settlers, like merchant Samuel P. Tesh and 
Thomas W. Lehman came from the area of Winston and Salem. John and Sarah 
Ault came from Roanoke, Virginia in the fall of 1895 to erect the first business 
building in town (until 1994 occupied by Nu-Supply). But most of the families 
came down out of the hills from the north and northwest of the village, from 
Stokes and Surry counties in North Carolina and Patrick, Floyd and Franklin 
counties in Virginia. Local historian Lettie E. Crouch (1893-1983) was a 
member of one of these early families and decades later related the following 
description of the early influx into Mayodan: 


During the “horse and buggy” days early families moved to Mayodan by horse drawn 
wagons. Wood cook stoves, feather beds, churns with wooden dashers, kerosene lamps, 
quilting frames, wool blankets, other household necessities and luxuries such as the family 
picture album, Bible, marble-top bureau and center table, china wash bowl and pitcher for 
bathing were all packed in the wagon. The wooden water bucket and dipper were hung on 
pegs outside of the wagon. 

The mother and small children were crowded into the wagon among the household 
belongings. The father sat in front of the wagon holding the horses’ reins. The large son of 
the family led the cow. Many early families had a cow, pigs and chicken in early Mayodan 
on their back lots...” 


The Mayo Mills Company purchased the site for the Mayodan operation 
from Robert Lewis, a landed farmer, who lived in a house which is at present 
(1999) an integral part of the Mayodan Hotel building. While the mill company 
was busy with construction work a group of realtors organized the Piedmont Land 
and Manufacturing Company. An 1898 letterhead listed the directors: Colonel 
Francis Fries, R.J. Reynolds, T.W. Huke; S.W. Jamison and James S. Simmons 
of Roanoke, and J.W. Hanes of Winston. This group purchased 300 acres of land 


from Robert Lewis and named Francis B. Kemp as their local agent. Kemp came 
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to Mayodan, set up a land office, had the streets and lots laid off and subdivided 
for general sale. ‘The Mayo Mills Company bought many of the lots offered for 
sale and a number of people who came to work in the mill or wanted to establish 
businesses bought lots of their own. F'ogle Brothers offered jobs making bricks 
and building the mill.® 

An interesting feature relative to the deeds involved in the sale of this land 
is that a clause was included which forbade the operation of a mill commissary. 
Probably this was done to help stimulate interest in private business in the 
community. Anyway, the outcome has been apparent through the years. While 
the town and its people have been dependent upon and closely bound to the mill 
which is a major source of employment and income, there have been many 
privately owned prosperous businesses in the community which fosters growth 
and progress in civic matters. A search of deeds such as those to John and Sarah 
Ault in 1895, 1896 and 1897 reveal the clause “No spirits to be sold on any of 


these lots.” 
Mayodan’s “Wilderness Years” 


In its early days Mayodan, like other mill towns had a difficult struggle; 
streets were often quagmires and street lights were unheard of. “A wildwoods 
wilderness, as dark as darkest Africa,” was depot agent John Dempsiter’s 
description. 

The late Moravian Bishop, Howard E. Rondthaler (1871 -1956), was one of 
the early personalities in Mayodan. He first came as a surveyor for the Roanoke 
and Southern Railway. While staying at the Higgins Boarding House he and SP. 
Tesh held the first recorded religious service in the village in July 1895 which led 
to the founding, one year later, of the Mayodan Moravian Church. Howard 
Rondthaler studied for the ministry and became the first pastor for that church. 
He went on to become president of Salem College and still was consecrated a 
bishop in the Moravian Church- yet he never forgot Mayodan. While surveying 
in this area for the railroad he became a spiritual leader and friend to everyone. 
A bell-ringer would walk down the street crying: “Preaching, A Preaching” to 
announce the services brethren Rondthaler and Tesh had planned. 

Nearly six decades after he began his acquaintance with the Mayo River 
valley Bishop Rondthaler penned a firsthand account of conditions and activities 
which prevailed in early Mayodan: 
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When I was one of a group of railroad surveyors, trying to find a path through 
the wilderness from Winston to Roanoke, it was rough going near where the dam 
now stands. Particularly when you fell into the Mayo River from the 20 foot cliffs, 
over which we had to scramble with our surveyor’s instruments, rod and chain. 
Mayodan had no streets then for it was a pioneer hillside with one surviving house, 
which later became Mrs. Higgins’ residence and “hotel.” Before long we were able 
to inaugurate religious services held in the yard of the Higgins house and in 
unfavorable weather, in the commissary of the building crew and it was a funny 
sight to see a congregation seated where workmen ordinarily were fed at little rough 
tables and no furniture except a plank bench on each side of the table. Fairly soon 
two stores were built, one of them for Dr. Ault, druggist and veterinarian, the other 
for the merchant, S.P. Tesh. Divine services were held sometime in one store and 
sometime in the other, through the kindness of the storekeeper. The audience 
sitting on counters, nail kegs, barrels, crates and boxes as best they could. 

In due time, the first two churches were erected, namely the Moravian (in 
1896) and Episcopal (in 1897), with fine fellowship between the Rector, whose 
name was Williams, and myself the Moravian Pastor. 

Mayodan was well supplied with the red mud which for a long time 
constituted the streets, which was freely tracked by the feet of the worshippers and 
the workers wherever they went. 

Among the names that stand out from those days are: W.C. Ruffin, 
Superintendent of the mill, Dr. Carter, Dr. Tom Davis and from nearby Stoneville 
Dr. Smith; Blackwell, the merchant, S.P. Tesh, Mr. and Ms. Ault, the Knight 
family, the Freemans, the life time school teacher Mrs. Weathersby (sic), the 
Crouches, the Dickens family, the Charlie Smith family, Mickey and many others. 

I have always loved Mayodan because it is the place where two rivers and 
mountain meet and make together a great manufacturing center. | have always felt 
that Mayodan folks lived sensibly and in a neighborly manner. | remember well the 
first Christmas that Mayodan ever knew and the beautiful first Christmas tree in 
the Moravian Church. 

The people and their industrial products are well known, always with the 
familiar Mayodan name and the Mayodan reputation. I think the future of 
Mayodan is as solid as its mountains, as energetic as its rivers, the Mayo and the 
Dan, and as cooperative as its school, its churches and its mill..." 


Mayodan Develops and the Brief Life of Avalon 


With the first beginnings of communal life in the new village, establishment 
of a town government was necessary. The Town of Mayodan was chartered on 


16 February 1899 with William C. Ruffin, Superintendent of the Mayo Mills, 
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The 1896 Mayodan Moravian Church as originally 
built. It houses Mayodan’s oldest congregation. 


Courtesy of Violet K. Young 


Howard Rondthaler, 1871-1956, 


Moravian bishop and educator. 1947, Mayodan merchant and 
First minister of the Mayodan co-founder of the Moravian 


Moravian Church. Church. 


Samuel Parmenia Tesh, 1872- 


Courtesy of Winston-Salem in History Q] Courtesy of Violet K. Young 


serving as the first mayor. The board of commissioners included: L.W. 
Blackwell, a merchant who built in 1897 the first brick store building in town 
(later the Coca Cola Bottling Company), C.G. Carter, local physician, and 
Francis B. Kemp, real estate agent who built and lived in the home later occupied 
by the C.P. Baughn family. The 1900 Federal Census for Mayodan indicated a 
population of approximately 900 among over 100 households.” 

With initial completion of the Mayo Mills and the development of the town 
of Mayodan, Colonel Francis Fries cast his eyes up the river, two miles north, and 
soon began building a new mill and a new village named Avalon. This mill was 
equipped to manufacture the colored knitting yarn; the Mayodan plant was 
producing only the uncolored yarn. Edgar L. Hege moved to Avalon to become 
Superintendent of the mill which began operations in 1900. The mill and village 
of Avalon continued to thrive until 15 June 1911 when the mill was destroyed by 
fire. Colonel Fries and his fellow investors were faced with a decision: they could 
write Avalon off the books, forget the mill workers, and concentrate on the 
Mayodan plant or they could make some provision for the unemployed at Avalon. 
The decision made was twofold: the Avalon mill would not be rebuilt, however 
the buildings there would be moved to Mayodan and the Avalonians would be 
offered positions at the Mayodan plant. Over a period of months the Avalon 
houses were moved down the road to Mayodan and were interspersed among the 
existing homes and stores there. By this time the Mayo Mills had already built 
the first stage of the knitting mill and many former Avalonians were employed 
there. 

The fact that the Avalon buildings were moved to Mayodan became the basis 
of a legend of recent vintage which states that there was no Mayodan until the 
Avalon buildings were moved to the site and that Avalon predated Mayodan. 
Not true! Mayodan was established in 1895 and chartered in 1899. Avalon was 
not established until 1899-1900, by which time Mayodan already possessed some 
900 in population. 

Additional space and machines at Mayodan required more people for the 
operation. News of employment spread to many areas and a number of families 
came from Surry County. Among those who came from Surry County was the 
grandfather of the writer, Richard B. Atkins, who came to Mayodan with his wife 
and children in February 1912. Mayo Mills employed Atkins to recruit employees 
tor their operation. Those days were “horse and buggy” days and such was his 
transportation as he made many trips for the Mayo Mills Company. 

In 1921 Colonel Fries merged the mill at Mayodan and the weaving mill at 
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Fries, Virginia to form the Washington Mills Company. Tultex, a Martinsville, 
Virginia based company, bought the financially troubled Washington Mills 
Company in 1982 and continues to employ (as of this writing) a number of 
residents of Mayodan and the outlying areas. Burlington Industries, Springwood 
Fabrics, Unifi and Mayo Yarns are additional industries that have located in the 
Mayodan area late in this century. '* 

For many years the mill company employed a doctor for the community with 
minimal charge to its employees for the services and the medicine stocked in the 
doctor’s office. A nurse, Miss Lillian Gillette, employed by the mill company, 
assisted the doctor as her services were needed. There are still those in Mayodan 
who can recall the times when Miss Gillette stayed the night with the seriously 
ill, assisted at births and followed up care for mother and child. The late Dr. 
Thomas B. Clay, Jr. first came to Mayodan as company physician for Washington 
Mills. Having entered military service Dr. Clay was succeeded by the last 
company doctor, Dr. James John. Upon completion of military service Dr. Clay 
returned to establish a private practice in Mayodan where he remained until his 
untimely death.” 


Mayodan’s Community Institutions 


Mayodan has always derived much strength and support from its religious, 
educational and financial institutions. Space limitations prevents proper 
acknowledgment and recognition to each and every entity which has shaped the 
lives of Mayodan and its citizens. Suffice it to say that the town has just cause 
to be proud of its accomplishments in these fields. 

The cornerstone for the Mayodan Moravian Church, the community’s first 
church, was laid on 28 July 1896 and on 29 November 1896 the congregation was 
organized with fourteen charter members. “A raw and windy day, the worst day 
in November,” was the report. Someone remarked “Mayodan mud is peculiarly 
tenacious and everybody became a possessor of real estate that day.” The 
Moravian Church building became the community center for worship, Sunday 
School and creative fellowship. The original building still stands with 
renovations and additions to provide for the needs of a growing congregation. 
The Moravian Church also housed the first library. Part of the Sunday School 
collection went toward the purchase of books which were widely read by the 
entire community. The library continued operations in the Moravian Church 


until the Rockingham County Library’s Mayodan branch was established.’° 
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The Mayodan Pentecostal 
Holiness Church was organized 
in 1902 and in 1940 constructed 
the first phase of its present 
facility. 


Courtesy of Don W. Hoover 


Present sanctuary of the 
Mayodan First Baptist Church 
is the second brick edifice for 


the congregation organized in 
1901. 


Courtesy of Don W. Hoover 


Quickly following the Moravian Church in Mayodan was the official 
establishment of Grace Episcopal Church soon (renamed Church of the Messiah) 
on | April 1898 under the leadership of the Rev. James H. Williams. The present 
frame sanctuary had already been built and completed by September 1897. 
Among the fervent leaders of this church were Mayo Mills Superintendent and 
Mayodan’s first mayor William C. Ruffin and Elliott F. Duncan (1894-1964), the 
longtime local school principal who served almost every office in the church over 
a period of some forty years. The present parish hall dates from 1961-1962, yet 
the 1897 sanctuary has retained much of its original exterior and interior 
appearance unlike any other Mayodan church. 

With the dawn of the new century came in quick succession three additional 
congregations. The Mayodan Baptist Church was organized in 1901 with its first 
church at the corner of Second Avenue and Madison Street. In 1918 the 
congregation relocated to the corner of Main Street and First Avenue and the 
first of two brick sanctuaries was constructed on the site. The church is a familiar 
sight to those who travel up and down the railroad today."® 1902 witnessed the 
formal organization of the Methodist and Pentecostal Holiness congregations. 
The Methodists had desired to organize a congregation in Mayodan as early as 
1895 but it was not until February 1902 that their plans materialized. That 
same year a frame sanctuary on the “Church Extension” plan was constructed at 
the corner of Main and Fifth Avenue and served the congregation until 1951 
when a brick structure replaced it.\” The Pentecostal Holiness were organized in 
an “incomplete building purchased from another church” on North Second 
Avenue. The present sanctuary was completed in late 1940 and has been added 
to and remodeled several times since. At present the church has plans of 
building a new plant on South Second Avenue a short distance from the Tultex 
Mill. 

In the last seventy-five years at least four additional congregations have 
organized within the town limits of Mayodan. The Primitive Baptists are 
represented by Mayodan Primitive Baptist Church (1925) on North Second 
Avenue. The congregation is still worshiping in their original sanctuary. Cedar 
Grove Primitive Baptist (1942) is located on the Ayersville Road on Mayodan’s 
west side.”) The Mayodan Church of God was organized in July 1946 following 
a six - week tent revival and by 1953 had constructed a frame sanctuary on North 
Fourth Avenue.” West Side Baptist Church was organized on October 14, 1962 
and a sanctuary was eventually constructed on Ayersville Road near the local 
airport. The 1998 tornado destroyed this building and the congregation has since 
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rebuilt at the same location.”” 

The first public school to be held in the town of Mayodan was held in the 
lecture room of the Moravian Church. Rev. Howard Rondthaler and some of the 
mill officials, realizing the need for such an institution, were successful in 
opening the school on 2 January 1898 with eighty-six pupils present. Mrs. Lucy 
W. Weathersbee was the first teacher and for a quarter-century taught in the 
Mayodan Public Schools. The school continued to use the church until the first 
public school, a frame building, was constructed in 1901 on Main Street. The 
frame building with additions served until a brick two-story school building 
(demolished in 1998) was erected in 1923-1924. Another name synonymous with 
the Mayodan School is that of Elliott F. Duncan. He began as principal, teacher 
of the school in 1918 and with the exception of six years when he was teaching 
elsewhere he continued as principal until his retirement in 1959. At the time of 
his retirement the Mayodan School was renamed in Mr. Duncan’s honor. Elliott 
Duncan Elementary School remained in use until 1991 when it was closed. The 
school was demolished in late 1998.”4 

The Bank of Mayodan, founded 1 May 1916, began operations in a building 
on Second Avenue with capital stock valued at twenty-five thousand dollars. J.O. 
Ragsdale, the first president, and Marsh P. Black, cashier, lived in Madison. The 
first directors were John Oscar Busick, Sr.; D.A. Rickes, J.C. Johnson, Sr.; H. Roy 
Martin, Sr.; M.C. Money, Sr. and Charles L. Walters. The bank was moved to 
Main Street in the 1940s and in March 1967 it merged with Southern National 
Bank of Lumberton, North Carolina. Eventually a branch of the bank was 
established in the nearby Midtown Shopping Center and the downtown branch 
was closed in recent years. The bank was acquired by BB&T and remains as thus 
at the present time. ; 


Famous Visitors in Mayodan ? 


A story long popular among the older residents of Mayodan concerns the stop 
made there by Thomas Edison, Henry Ford, and Harvey Firestone as they were 
traveling through the South on one of their famous “camping trips.” Several 
accounts of their visit have been written locally although none seem to agree as 
to when the stop was made or just who precisely was along on this trip. Recent 
research by the staff at the Edison National Historic Site Archives in New Jersey 
has shed new light on this story. According to the itinerary of the Edison 
entourage, which has survived, the stop in Mayodan was likely made on 29 
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August 1918 as Edison, Ford, naturalist John Burroughs and probably Harvey 
Firestone among others were returning from a tour of the Appalachian 
Mountains. The map of the route taken by the gentleman indicates that they 
would have come through Mayodan on their return trip.”° 

Tradition relates that the Edison entourage stopped at an old well directly 
under the stoplight on Mayodan’s “square.” Harry Martin rode his bicycle down 
to the well to see the visitors and Mr. Firestone noticed the bicycle had Firestone 
tires. He then solicited young Harry’s aid in checking their cars. After draining 
the car radiators and refilling them with water, the men pumped air into the tires 
with a hand pump and checked the headlights.” 

Surely the celebrities’ stop at Mayodan would have made the local 
newspapers, but as no issues of the Madison Messenger are known to have 
survived from that time period the story survived only in the fading memories of 
those who were present at that time. Indeed a photograph of the celebrities 
supposedly made at the Neal Farm at Ellisboro, south of Madison, on this same 
date incorrectly identifies the long-bearded John Burroughs as Harvey 
Firestone. 


Mayodan’s Tenacity in the Midst of Tragedy 


Any town experiences times of great joy and sorrow as well as days of 
excitement and also monotony. Mayodan is certainly no different from the 
pattern. Extremes in weather conditions always leaves an indelible impression 
upon area residents. On 20 June 1908 a severe electrical storm struck the area 
and a bolt of lightning struck the southwest comer of the Mayo Mills, causing 
extensive damage. Many lives would have been lost but fortunately none of the 
workers were in that part of the building at the time. 

The 1908 storm was a mild prelude to the “cyclone” which struck Mayodan 
about seven o'clock on the evening of 28 June 1913, The funnel cloud 
approached Mayodan from the northwest and headed for the heart of the town. 
The Methodist Church was lifted and moved some eight feet off its foundation. 
Former resident Edward Lehman tells of standing on the second floor of the 
Lehman house across the street from the Methodist Church and watching from 
a window as the heavy winds lifted the church up setting it down several feet 
away. The Episcopal and Moravian churches were also damaged but not as 
severely. Practically every store in the town suffered damage to buildings or 
goods. Many homes were damaged and the tower on the Mayo Mills was blown 
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The Mayodan United Methodist Church, organized in 1902, moved to its 


new plant in 1999 following the destruction of the previous building in 
the 1998 tornado. 


Courtesy of Don W. Hoover 


The 1998 tornado also destroyed West Side Baptist Church, as pictured 
above, but the congregation has rebuilt on the same site. 


Courtesy of Don W. Hoover 
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down as well. There was no loss of lives and the damages were estimated to 
exceed $10,000. The Methodist Church was eventually placed back on its 
foundations and continued to serve the community for another four decades until 
it was replaced by a brick sanctuary which played a sad role in the events of 20 
March 1998,*° . 

The afternoon of Friday, 20 March 1998, began with bright sunshine as if 
heralding the start of another spring season, but by mid-afternoon dark clouds to 
the southwest of Mayodan were seen- the approach of a violent weather system. 
After causing some damage in areas of southeastern Stokes County a tornado 
entered western Rockingham County just north of US Highway 311. Skirting the 
northern outskirts of Madison the tornado hit Mayodan shortly after three o’clock 
with very little prior warning. Considering the strength of the funnel’s 200 mph 
winds it is miraculous that no more than two lives (one north of Mayodan and 
one in Stoneville) were lost. Still, the tornado proved quickly to be the worst 
natural disaster to strike the county in recorded history. Over a dozen homes in 
Mayodan were destroyed along with the Mayodan Methodist Church and the 
West Side Baptist Church. The Unifi Textile Plant #5 on Mayodan’s west end 
sustained heavy damages totaling over $25 million alone. The vacant Elliott 
Duncan School was spared the destruction which obliterated the Methodist 
Church across the street, yet the school was damaged enough that town officials 
resolved to eventually demolish the seventy-plus-year old building later that year. 
After the havoc caused in Mayodan the tornado proceeded to cut a swath of 
destruction across western Rockingham County including a direct hit upon the 
downtown area of nearby Stoneville. Approximately 450 homes and businesses 
were damaged or destroyed in Rockingham County alone and property losses 
easily exceeded $35 million.’ 

Out of the disaster came relief from Federal, state and local agencies and 
Mayodan began a slow painful and yet deliberate recovery. Homes have been 
rebuilt, the two churches lost have been rebuilt at their former locations and the 
Jake Atkinson Field (i.e. Mayodan Ball Park) will be rebuilt with aid from the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency. That Mayodan is making sucha quick 
recovery on the heels of this great disaster is a tribute to not only the outside 
assistance received but to the strong will and determination of the town’s 
residents. Such an attitude was apparent even in 1949 to a news reporter who 
reflected that “The salient feature, above all, is Mayodan’s tenacity of purpose, 
its recognition of shortcomings and its pride in things accomplished.””"~ This 
statement has already been proven as Mayodan has received the Governor's 
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“Community of Excellence” Award four times in the 1980s and now as it recovers 
from the worst disaster in its history. *° This achievement and determination in 
the face of adversity speaks well of all the citizens of Mayodan. 

Despite the recent losses sustained by the citizens of Mayodan we shall 
continue that same “tenacity of purpose” to improve the town in every way we 
can just as our earlier citizens did over a century ago when a thriving textile mill 
village was established along the untamed and beautiful banks of the Mayo River. 
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Mayodan: A “Boom Town” Which Has Prospered 
by 
Chester S. Davis 


Editor’s Note: The following essay on the early history of Mayodan was written by 
Chester S. Davis, longtime and influential reporter for the Winston-Salem (NC) 
Journal, This article was published in the 15 May 1949 issue of the Sunday Journal and 
Sentinel as the town of Mayodan prepared to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. The 
Society wishes to thank Mr. Davis and the Winston-Salem Journal tor granting 
permission to reprint this story for the first time in fifty years. As this issue of the 
Historical Society Journal commemorates the centennial of the Town of Mayodan it 
is most appropriate to include this excellent article which captures the flavor and spirit 
of the town’s early years. While Mr. Davis’ sources for information in his article are not 
always specifically identified most of them will be obvious to even the most casual 
reader as local residents and the late Moravian Bishop Howard E. Rondthaler of 
Winston-Salem. 


Colonel Fries’ Mill Started Growth of Village 


The skinny young man looked out of the window. He saw the hillside 
streaked with the red mud of Winter come into view. He remembered it as the 
Robert Lewis farm and recalled the time several years earlier, when he carried the 
back rod while the Roanoke and Southern’s surveying crew worked their way up 
to Mayo River valley just above the point where that strearn flows into the Dan. 

It wasn’t the Lewis farm anymore. It was a new town, a place called 
Mayodan, and it was his first pastorate. Fresh from the seminary the young 
clergyman was prepared for anything and that was just as well. 

Two of his flock had come to greet him at the station. They recognized that 
the December air was chilled and they knew something of the vagaries of the 
Roanoke and Southern. So they came fortified. They had ridden their horse to 
the flag stop which served as Mayodan’s station in 1895, a fact which scarcely is 
worth noting except that one of them rode backwards. 

_ The minister, when he had stepped from the car to the planks, showed nice 
sense of tact. He propped the welcoming committee against the horse and 
greeted the men warmly and with customary Moravian friendliness. 

It was the beginning of a rich friendship. Mayodan has come a long way 
since that raw December afternoon and so has Bishop Howard Rondthaler. That 
is proper, too, since they both had a long way to go. 
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Actually this friendship began before Mayodan was a town and before 
Howard Rondthaler was a cleric. Like so many lasting friendships this one can 
be traced to a fight. 

In 1888 Winston and Salem had industrial ambitions. So did Greensboro, 
and Greensboro held the big cards. As a railway center that city sat astride the 
major north-south line and also controlled the tracks which fed out of North 
Western North Carolina. As the Gate City of Northwestern North Carolina, 
Greensboro expected that her factories would fatten on the cotton and tobacco 
which formerly had gone to Winston for processing. 

Winston and Salem were to become whistle stops under the Greensboro plan 
that well might have been their destiny had it not been for tough minded 
Colonel Francis H. Fries. 

A member of one of North Carolina’s first industrial families, Colonel Fries 
was a man who could play his cards close to the vest and he played best when the 
stakes were high. In 1888, when “local capital” was more a phrase than a fact 
building a rail outlet for Winston and Salem represented a gamble in which every 
pot was a big one. 


An Outlet Found 


But the twin “cities” either had to find such an outlet or forget any dreams 
of industrial growth. So Colonel Fries, backed by men like J.W. Hanes and RJ. 
Reynolds, proposed to build a rail line from Winston to Roanoke and there tap 
the tracks of the Norfolk and Western. 

His associate Tom Huske obtained the right-of-way (largely through gifts) 
and Colonel Fries financed the construction by selling $100 bonds for $85. The 
road --- known as the Roanoke and Southern --- was completed in 1892. 

It followed the stream beds and chased into every cross-roads where there was 
any possibility of selling the inhabitants bonds. The tracks dodged graves (no 
superior right of way) and carefully avoided a straight line where the shortest 
distance between two points involved excavation. 

Properly known as the “corkscrew route” the Roanoke and Southern provided 
the maximum mileage and then charged the customers a per-mile rate. On one 
half-mile stretch the passengers had the unique experience of viewing the same 
barn from all four sides. 

Harassed as he must have been with the problem of fashioning a shoe string 
into a railway, Colonel Fries still had room in his head for a new idea. He 
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watched the surveying crew follow the line of least resistance up the narrow Mayo 
River valley and he was impressed by the way that stream tumbled down out of 
the hills and then glided a mile or two on to meet the Dan. 

Several years after the Roanoke ana Souther had been completed and leased 
to the Norfolk and Western, Francis Fries decided to take a ride on North 
Carolina's cresting textile boom. (Between 1880 and 1900 this State’s investment 
in textile plants increased from $2.5 million to $33 million.) He remembered the 
rapids of the Mayo River. The power possibilities were splendid and a factory 
built on that site would generate freight for the new railway. 

On July 1, 1895 the Mayo Mills Company was incorporated. Francis Fries 
was one of the incorporators and so was Washington Duke. A combination of 
Salem’s Fries and Durham’s Dukes was “big business” in 1890. The original 
stock issue ($300,000) was picked up quickly. 

Work on the mill began later in the year and, with it, the town of Mayodan 
began to grow. Many of the first settlers, like store-keeper S.P. Tesh, and mill 
foreman T.W. Lehman came from Winston and Salem. Others, like John and 
Sarah Ault, drifted down from the New England states. But most of the families 
came down out of the hills in the North and West of the village. 

F.B. Kemp, field representative of the Piedmont Land and Manufacturing 
Company, was on hand to sell them lots ($25 to $100, depending on the size and 
location) and the Fogle Brothers of Winston-Salem offered them jobs making 
brick and building the mill. 

When Howard Rondthaler arrived Mayodan was a cluster of houses, a hotel 
(the old Lewis farm home), two stores and the Mayo cotton mill. Rev. Mr. 
Rondthaler justly can claim to be North Carolina’s first lint-headed minister for 
he served a cotton town and he lived in the cotton mill. 

The early settlers -- the Knight, Tesh, Ault, Ruffin, Kemp, Blackwell, Roach, 
Tulloch, Crouch, Carter, Dickens families -- didn’t shovel snow and shiver, they 
just slithered and stuck. Members of the pioneer families who still are living 
have forgotten many of the details of those first years but they all remember the 
mud. 

Bishop Rondthaler recalls that “Mayodan was well supplied with red mud 
which constituted the streets, which was tracked by the feet of the worshipers 
and the workers wherever they went and which nature bestowed generously on 
the hillsides.” 

The red mire was bridged with stepping stones. To miss a stone meant a 
shoe-top-to-knee disaster. Later there were plank walks and if you ventured too 
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The 1897 Episcopal Church of the Messiah and its 1906 Parish Hall as 
seen in the early twentieth century. 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Buddy Payne 


Miss Willie Morphis’ third grade class at an Easter Egg Hunt at the 
Mayodan Hotel in 1916. 


96 Courtesy of Robert W. Morphis 


near the edge your lack of caution was likely to be repaid by a slap from a loose 


board. 
Life Centered in Churches 


The'community life centered in the churches. The Moravian and Episcopal 
congregations built worshiping places in 1896-1897. Before that the worshipers 
met in the grove on the Lewis homestead or, when the weather was nasty, sat on 
the counters, nail kegs and crates in the back of the Tesh and Ault stores. In 
those days a man walked the streets, tolling a bell and crying “preaching, a 
preaching.” 

Mayodan was a boom town in 1896 and the 35 or 40 families built from 
scratch, living in the atmosphere of the raw frontier. Unlike the earlier boom 
towns of the gold and silver West and the later oil strikes of the Southwest the 
inhabitants of Mayodan were not plagued with easy wealth. 

C.A. Tulloch, overseer of the Mayo Mill’s vast knitting room, remembers 
when his father supported a wife and a family of eight on 45 cents a day. They 
were lantern-light-to-lantern-light days too, and even on Saturday the mill did 
not close until four in the afternoon. E.F. Tulloch, one of the eight children and 
today the treasurer of Washington Mills (which controls the Mayodan property), 
went to work as a messenger boy. He earned $2.12 a week. 

C.H. Reid, now Secretary of Washington Mills, started as a messenger boy 
in the Mayo Mill, too. He recalls the time he sat on a barrel in the Tesh store 
and watched a man spin and catch a silver dollar. “Boy,” the man said. “I make 
one of them every day!” Charley Reid sat bug-eyed and wondered if someday he 
might do as well. 

But wages, considered in the abstract, have little meaning. Forty and 50 
cents a day take on dignity in time when eggs sold for less than a dime a dozen 
and a fat hen retailed at 16 cents. With beef six and eight cents a pound and 
calico a nickel a yard (percale, for Sunday, was eight cents) these workers lived 
comfortably and some of them built and paid for substantial homes. 

Station agent J.E. Dempster (earning $40 a month) purchased a corner lot 
on Main Street and built a four room, brick veneer house on it for $800. M.C. 
Money did much the same thing. He began peddling pop from a wheelbarrow 
and ended owning the Coca-Cola franchise for Mayodan’s corner of Rockingham 
County. 

By 1899 the population had swelled to something over 800 persons. 


OF, 


Mayodan was incorporated on February 16 of that year. W.C. Ruffin, 
Superintendent of the Mayo Mill, was elected the first Mayor and the Board of 
Commissioners included L.W. Blackwell, C.G. Carter and F.B. Kemp. 

During this formative period the Mayo Mill manufactured uncolored cotton 
yarn, which was shipped North and sold to knitting plants in New York and 
Pennsylvania. The demands of the Yankee mills greatly exceeded the capacity 
of Mayodan’s 150-man factory. 

In 1900 Colonel Fries decided to expand. This time he built the Avalon Mill 
on a river bank site two miles above Mayodan. The village of Avalon -- 60 mill 
owned homes -- was built. This second plant specialized in colored cotton yarns. 
Eleven years later the Avalon Mill burned to the ground. Francis Fries and W.C. 
Ruffin were faced with a decision; they could write Avalon off the books, forget 
the mill hands, and concentrate on the Mayo Mill or they could make some 
provision for the unemployed of Avalon. 


Unique Relationship 


W.C. Ruffin used to say “Colonel Fries is the best president and mill man 
ever worked for. He stays in Winston and never bothers you.” Perhaps so. In 
1911, at least, the Colonel was active. He had to decide what to do about the 
folks burnt out of their livelihood at Avalon. He decided to take care of them 
and in that decision he fashioned the beginnings of what since has become a 
truly unique employee-employer relationship. 

In 1911 the Mayo Mill was expanded by the addition of a knitting mill and 
the workers took raw cotton, processed it into yarn and then spun their own yarn 
into suits of underwear. 

Walker Gass (brother of Forsyth’s Senator Rex) took over as chief engineer 
of the T.B. and W. (two bulls and a wagon) and spent two years moving the 60 
Avalon houses down to Mayodan. Many of those houses are much lived in today. 
With their shrubbery and smooth lawns they carry their age gracefully. 

From the time of World War I (when the plant experimented with salmon 
pink and light blue shades of men’s underwear) on to the present time the story 
of Mayodan is the story of the growth of a town and its one factory. 

When the textile business -- an industrial manic depressive -- boomed the 
town prospered. When textiles nosedived -- as they did in 1921 and again in 
1948 -- times were tough. But a sensible company policy enabled Mayodan to 
escape the feast or famine atmosphere which sometimes is found in one- 
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Ceremonies marking Mayodan’s Fiftieth Anniversary in the town 
ballpark in May 1949. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections, Rockingham Community College 


Mayo Park, established by Washington Mills in 1948, was a popular 
recreational facility for mill employees and local residents for over a 


quarter century. 
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company towns. 

When the demand for Mayo underwear was low and the production fell off, 
the available work was shared. Few workers drew a full pay envelope during these 
lean periods but there was something for each one of them. 

During the depression most mill towns were hard hit. Mayodan did 
surprisingly well. Between 1932 and 1941 the mill was enlarged three times and 
employment pushed up to the 1,500 mark. 

Mayodan grew, too, becoming a nice sized small town. Electric lights and 
sewers were added and the company built a large (one million gallon a day) water 
plant to serve nearby Madison, Mayodan and the machines. During the 1930's 
WPA money was obtained and every last inch of the towns streets where hard 
surfaced. 

A new consolidated school -- some 600 children in 12 grades -- was built. 
Municipal service like police and fire protection and garbage collection were 
added. 

This development, amazingly enough, was financed on the lowest (10 cents) 
tax rate in North Carolina. Today it is higher (65 cents) and the residents of 
Mayodan, like the rest of us, complain about high taxes. 


Mayo Park an Example 


Of course the low rate was made possible by the Mayo Mill. Company 
investments in the village served to subsidize a low levy. More than that the 
company, again following its policy of close identification with the community, 
has gone out of its way to provide facilities which to the village, acting by itself, 
could never afford. Mayo Park, opened last year, is one example. 

This 400 acre pine and hardwood playground would be a unique show place 
in towns many times the size of Mayodan. Thus far the Mayo Mill has invested 
something like $100,000 in grass-banked lakes, waterside pavilions, boats and 
bath houses. When the plans for the park development are worked off of paper 
and onto the grounds, Mayo Park will offer mill hands and residents of Mayodan 
a vacation area located a mile and a half from home. 

Agnew H. Bahnson and R.A. Spaugh, president and vice-president of 
Washington Mills, have carried on Colonel Fries’ policies of plowing earnings 
back into sound and sensible public relations. The company presently has set 
aside $500,000 in a trust fund. When building costs drop within reach this 
money will be invested ina YMCA community center along the lines of the one 
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built by Chatham Manufacturing Company in Elkin. 

But you don’t tell the story of Mayodan -- or of any other town for that matter 
simply by reciting history and stringing out words to describe the physical 
development. You find the real story in the spirit of the town’s people. 

Mayodan is a placid town. It retains the easy going informality that began 
to fade in America when sheer bigness killed that tight-knit, effective way of 
living known as neighborliness. 

Old timers like J.E. Dempster are hard put when they tried to recall periods 
of excitement in Mayodan. They remember the mud, the growth of the town 
and of the plant and for disasters, they tell of a house that burned or describe the 
cyclone of 1913. In the place of scandals they talk of neighbors and the way 
neighbors helped one another build a town. You neither need nor find 
“organized” charity in a village like Mayodan. Those folks care for their own. 

There is no sharp distinction between the town and the management of the 
mill. In Mayodan the word “we” includes them both. 

In a mill town you would expect to find resentment of that vague, corroding 
thing known as “paternalism.” But in Mayodan, even when you search for it, that 
resentment is not to be found. Relations between the villagers and the mill 
management have been uniformly placid. 

Of course there was the strike in 1936 -- Mayodan’s one experience with labor 
trouble -- and it arose from a misunderstanding. The workers confused assembly 
line production with a “stretch out” and they walked away from their machines. 
Although the strike dragged on for weeks, it never was marked by violence. It left 
no lasting scars on the relationship between the company and the town folks. 

Attempts have been made to organize the Mayo mill but, as yet, the 
organizers have not been able to get a toe into the door. 


Rise Is through Mill 
Perhaps the best explanation for this singularly smooth working employer- 
employee relationship is found in the fact that the top officers come up through 
the mill. 


Management Has Friendly Ties with People 


Charles Reid and Frank Tulloch (secretary and treasurer of Washington 
Mills) began as messenger boys, earning 35 cents a day. Sherman Reynolds 
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(superintendent of the 25,000 spindle spinning mill), Ed Wilkins (overseer of 
carding), Charlie Carter (overseer of sewing), Will Glidwell (overseer of 
winding), C.A. Tulloch (overseer of knitting) and a dozen others like them began 
as sweepers, roving frame tenders, mule spinners and card tenders. 

This advancement through the ranks makes it difficult to draw a sharp line 
between mill hands and front office executives. Both are on the same road and 
it leads out of the same background. 

Company policy has helped lubricate spots which, left alone, might produce 
friction. In the textile industry slack periods are to be expected. The policy of 
sharing available work has mitigated the effects of this problem in Mayodan. So 
has the encouragement given employees who seek to buy small farms for 
themselves. (Roughly half the workers drive to the mill from the farm area 
surrounding Mayodan.) The production of a piece of land helps fill the thin pay 
envelopes when times are hard. 

Moreover, the Mayo Mills, along with the customary hospitalization, bonus 
and pension plans, has followed a policy of paying wages which equal or are a 
little above those paid in the industry generally. Weekly earnings of $60 and $65 


are not unusual. 
Domination Is Absent 


In the matter of town management the company has participated but there 
has been a marked absence of anything like company domination. The first 
mayor was the mill superintendent. Other mill officers have held that post. At 
the same time John Ault, a merchant was mayor for a number of terms and the 
present chief executive, by the grace of a narrow (240-244) vote earlier this 
month, is A.G. Farris, a clothier. 

Visiting Mayodan is a pleasant surprise, particularly if your knowledge of mill 
towns is limited to what agitated social workers have had to say of them. In the 
place of undernourished “lint heads” clothed in last year’s over-alls and slouching 
along eating on a piece of fatback and a cold biscuit you find an alert well dressed 
group of workers whose only marked characteristic is an easy friendliness. 

Where you might expect to find wooden hutches set on cornerstones in bare 
clay yards you find instead well tended homes each with its neatly trimmed lawn. 
The trees and shrubbery give the village a green coolness that makes it attractive. 

Today marks the beginning of Mayodan’s week-long celebration of its 50th 
birthday. During the week Governor Kerr Scott will speak and so will 
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Congressman Thurmond Chatham and Bishop Howard Rondthaler. 

Of the three perhaps only Bishop Rondthaler will recognize what a unique 
celebration this one really is. For he speaks from a friendship already half a 
century old. 

What we know as the American way of life really is a combination of those 
things we recall with nostalgia -- like the neighborliness of an elm-shaded, lilac 
shrubbed small town -- and those things we look on as progressive and productive 
-- like a great mill, spotless and efficient, grinding out production and sharing its 
wealth with the workers. 

The American way of life is, of course, a great deal more than these things. 
But we think of them because they are at least parts of the tradition we admire. 

The unfortunate thing is that in gaining one we too often have lost the other. 
Few industrial towns are pleasant places in which to live. The best of the 
nineteenth and of the twentieth centuries have not always blended well. 

Mayodan’s uniqueness lies in the fact it has managed somehow to blend 
lilacs and spindles, elms and efficiency. It somehow has preserved the warm 
spirit of a time already half a century old. Because this is true Mayodan is better 
prepared than most towns to meet the challenges of the half-century just ahead. 
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The Railroad Comes to the Mayo Valley 
by 
Ola M. Foushee 


Editor’s Note: The following article was written by the late Ola Mate Foushee 
and appeared tn the April 1977 issue of the Journal. Since the arrival of the 
railroad played a major role in the development of Western Rockingham 
County it seems appropriate to reprint the article in this issue devoted to 
Mayodan’s history. 


Ola Mare Suttenfield Foushee, a native of Avalon in Rockingham County, was 
a noted artist in North Carolina and resided for many years near Chapel Hill 
where she died on 31 January 1999 at age 93. Her other published works 


included Art in North Carolina: Episodes and Developments, 1585-1970, 
(1972) and Avalon: A North Carolina Town of Joy and Tragedy, (1977). 


In 1885 the Right Reverend Edward Rondthaler recorded the following in his 
Memorabilia of Fifty Years: 1877-1927: “The ground so sparsely settled a 
hundred years ago is now occupied by two prosperous and growing towns. We 
notice that they have recently been recognized, under their combined name - 
Winston-Salem - in a bill introduced into the United States Senate by one of our 
Senators.’ A Chamber of Commerce now amicably and usefully binds the two 
towns together. Its first labor has been an improvement of the roads leading over 
the very irregular approaches to our towns, and doubtless other important 
measures will follow.” 

The most important measure to follow was the building of the Roanoke and 
Southern Railway connecting Winston-Salem to Roanoke, Virginia. 
Manufacturing in these two little towns (Winston and Salem) was flourishing 
with the production of cotton, woolen goods, flour, iron, tobacco, and hosiery, 
but only a branch railway existed to move goods to market. 

Southern railroads had been in jeopardy since 1870 due to the withdrawal of 
state aid to railroads in favor of private development. Numerous railroads were 
in default on their bond interests, and default in interest payments usually led to 
receivership. 

Despite these discouraging aspects and the financial stress of the times, they 
found a strong young man to head up this gigantic venture - Francis Henry Fries. 
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A charter for the railroad was applied for and was ratified by the General 
Assembly on February 23, 1887. Names appearing on the Certificate of 
Incorporation are F’. J. Stone, J. M. Vaughn, L. W. Anderson, C. H. Fogle, F. H. 
Fries, G. W. Hinshaw, R. J. Reynolds, T. B. Bailey, and C. C. Sanford. They 
“and such other persons as they may associate with them” were declared a body 
politic and corporate, with “perpetual succession, under the name and style of 
The Roanoke and Southern Railway Company.” The charter included, of course, 
the power of eminent domain and the authority to build branch roads from any 
point of its main line “not exceeding fifty miles in length.”* 

Praising the project in 1888, Dr. Rondthaler wrote: “Last year we were still 
confronted with the prospect of being a little town at the end of a little branch 
railroad, and the whole business outlook was clouded and discouraged by this 
fact. The enterprise and public spirit of some of our citizens, supported by the 
subscription of the township, have materially changed this outlook.” 

The charter specified that the capital stock to be raised was not to exceed five 
million dollars and was to be divided into shares of $100 each, each subscribed 
share to be entitled to one vote. The company could open books in any town to 
sell stock and commence business when $15,000 had been subscribed and five 
per cent thereof paid in. Public notice was mandatory when the said $15,000 was 
in the treasury. 

Concomitantly the Virginia and North Carolina Construction Company was 
created under the laws of the State of Virginia to build the 122 miles of railroad 
traversing the rivers and valleys from Winston-Salem, North Carolina, to 
Roanoke, Virginia. The impact of this railroad passing through Rockingham 
County was immeasurable, for in its wake such industrial towns as Mayodan and 
Avalon would spring up, adding industry to this predominantly agricultural area. 

Although only thirty-two years old when persuaded to take on the job of 
railroad building, Francis H. Fries had already proved himself to be intellectually, 
physically, and financially capable of this responsibility. When his father, Francis 
L. Fries, died on August 1, 1863, he said in his will: “I would earnestly advise my 
sons to shun all partnership unless they have sole control of them.” Francis H. 
Fries followed this admonition in developing the Roanoke and Southern Railway 
and in other business ventures during the remainder of his lifetime. 

Building the railroad required every attribute Fries had acquired, especially 
fortitude. In those days there was no large earth-moving machinery, and the 
accompanying vicissitudes, at times were overwhelming. For example, to 
minimize grading, the railroad bed followed river beds and valleys where possible, 
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and heavy rains caused rivers to overflow. Landslides, falling rocks and injuries 
dogged their trail. According to his biographer, Gilbert Thomas Stephenson, an 
associate later recalled that high water and scarcity of finances were ever present. 
“It was only through the perseverance and dynamic energy of Colonel Fries that 
success was made possible. He traveled the road day and night, and rain, cold, 
or sleet did not seem to deter him in his objective.” 

One of his locomotive engineers is quoted by Stephenson as saying: “I ran a 
locomotive for him when he was building the Roanoke and Southern Railway, 
and he was in every way a wide-awake and efficient business man. He was also 
a Christian and a gentleman. I donot believe that another man could have built 
the road with the number of miles so genuinely with the equipment that Colonel 
Fries had. We did not have modern improvements as we do today, but used 
mules and carts, wheelbarrows, scrapers, and hand shovels.”®> With these crude 
tools - and muscle - Francis Fries and his superintendent, G. W. Maslin, began 
the section from Winston-Salem to Roanoke. 

Work on the railroad was divided into two sections, A - designated as the 
portion from Winston-Salem to Martinsville, Virginia, and B - designated as the 
portion from Roanoke, Virginia, to Martinsville, Virginia. Work began at both 
ends of the line with Colonel Fries as chairman of the Executive Committee of 
Division A and Captain C. W. Pearson as engineer of construction. 

Colonel Fries was also involved in raising money for the project. Original 
funds were raised by the sale of mortgage bonds in the amount of $1,838,000, 
with the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company of Baltimore, Maryland, 
trustee, under a deed of trust and mortgage dated December 5, 1888. Of this 
amount $912,000 was assigned to Division A and $926,000 was assigned to 
Division B. The 23,9644 shares of capital stock subscribed to cover the bonds 
were controlled by the Virginia and North Carolina Construction Company, of 
which Colonel Fries became president.” 

Keeping a cash flow to cover the estimated $15,000 per mile of railroad 
required as much ingenuity as the actual construction, and frantic measures were 
sometimes necessary. ‘lhe treasurer's report to stockholders in September, 1891, 
said: “The question of raising means to push forward the work was the all- 
important one, and the directors and many stockholders were much exercised 
over the matter, and had various meetings in Baltimore, and in Winston, where 
full and free discussions were had.”'” At one point the report said that “All 
negotiations for the sale of the Bonds of the Railway Company had fallen 
through, on the account of the failure of parties in Philadelphia who 
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Norfolk and Western Engine at 
Stoneville, early twentieth century. 


Courtesy of the Guy Lewis 
Photographic Collection 
Historical Collections, 
Rockingham Community College 


Previously unpublished view of Norfolk & Western coal train derailment 
in December 1900 just north of Mayodan. Remnants of this wreck could 
be seen for many years thereafter. 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Buddy Payne 
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contemplated handling them, and it was considered impossible to make a sale 
on account of the stringency in money matters.” 

To ease the situation, several private stockholders of the company endorsed 
notes in the amount of $100,000 to pay for right of way into Roanoke and to 
facilitate work on the railroad. Colonel Fries was authorized to employ Mr. H. 
C. B. Nitz, a competent mineralogist of Baltimore, to examine the minerals lying 
along the line of the road and to make a full report on same. Further, the 
directors met with citizens of Rocky Mount, Virginia, and finally accepted their 
guarantee of a subscription of $25,000 if the railroad should be located by Rocky 
Mount and a depot established at that place. 

The treasurer’s report continues by describing an informal meeting at 
Baltimore where a syndicate was formed from stockholders of the construction 
company and others for the purpose of loaning money to complete the 
construction of the railroad. The syndicate of General Gill, Messrs. John A. 
Hambleton & Company of Baltimore, Charles Watkins of Richmond, and F. H. 
Fries, H. E. Fries, R. J. Reynolds, and J. W. Hanes of Winston-Salem was formed 
on December 27, 1890, and a contract was signed with the Mercantile Trust and 
Deposit Company of Baltimore acting as agent. Subscriptions to the amount of 
$715,000 were taken for loans to the construction company in monthly 
installments through the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company. Collateral 
security was provided by bonds of the Roanoke and Southern Railway 
Company.” It was estimated that this amount would complete Division B of the 
road, if arrangements could be made to purchase some of the steel rails on time, 
which was subsequently done. 

Although extremely wet weather during the months of January, February, and 
March of 1891 caused considerable delay in completing Division A to 
Martinsville, that town had trains by April 15, and the citizens of the town held 
a grand banquet in celebration of the occasion. 

Division B lagged far behind the completion of Division A, due, no doubt, 
to more hazardous grading through the Blue Ridge Mountains. Added to this 

were delays in shipment of steel rails from the Andrew Carneige Steel Company, 
in Pennsylvania which suffered a strike, and to scarcity of proper timber along the 
line for trestles. John Fair and his four sons of Walnut Cove, North Carolina 
kept four saw mills going to furnish cross ties for the railroad. 

The last rail on the Roanoke and Southern Railway was laid at Rocky Mount, 
Virginia, on December 19, 1891, and the entire railroad was in operation by 


January 1, 1892 - a goal long hoped for. In great jubilation, Dr. Rondthaler thus 
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described its route: “It passes through a beautiful country, crossing the Dan, the 
Mayo, the Smith, the Blackwater, and the Roanoke. It traverses the Blue Ridge 
by the Maggodie Gap, the most practicable passage of this noble mountain chain 
between Lynchburg, Va., and Morristown, Tenn...” To Dr. Rondthaler the 
economic impact of the railroad on Winston-Salem was far reaching, and he 
stated that it “gave new courage to the people of the two towns, at a time when 
it was feared that a standstill had been reached in their prosperity...”" 

Although the railroad was in operation, it was estimated that another $42,254 
would be necessary to pay for the “finishing up” of the line from Martinsville to 
Roanoke, and although Division A was showing a slight profit, it was not enough 
to even pay the interest on the indebtedness. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Fries had succeeded Henry S. Trout as president in 
1891, and by now he apparently had begun to realize that the responsibilities of 
operating a railroad would best be met by a larger and more experienced 
company than the Roanoke and Southern. Consequently, negotiations were 
begun in February, 1892, to lease the Roanoke and Southern to the Norfolk and 
Western, but by March it was decided to sell outright. 

To accomplish the sale, the Roanoke and Southern had to retire its first 
mortgage bonds totaling $1,838,000 and issue a new series of bonds amounting 
to $2,041,000 “secured by a first lien under a deed of trust of the entire railroad 
property and franchises.”"” 

At the same time, the interest rate was lowered to 5%, bonds to mature in 
thirty years from March 1, 1892. 

Unfortunately, the Norfolk and Western would soon be in trouble, due to the 
panic of 1893, precipitated by the failure of Baring Brothers of London, which 
placed all southern railroads at the mercy of larger railroad companies and 
northern interests. The Norfolk and Western held out until 1896, when it was 
sold by foreclosure. Reorganized under the same name on September 24, 1896, 
its first Annual Report of Directors submitted to the stockholders listed among 
its acquisitions the Roanoke and Southern Railway.” As shown by the list of 
directors, the new Norfolk and Western Railway became a predominantly 
northern organization. 

When the Roanoke and Southern was finished - and disposed of - in 1892, 
it is doubtful that Colonel Fries could possibly have foreseen the widespread 
influence the railroad would have on other counties than his own Forsyth - or the 
proliferation of his own interests which would first encompass banking and then 
additional mill building. First came the bank. Thomas Stephenson writes of him 
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at this time: 


Colonel Fries finished his career as a railroad builder tn 1892. .. He 
returned to Salem, a man who had worked himself out of a job at the 
age of thirty-seven, casting around for a new career - this one to be of 
his own choosing and to be one in which he was to make his greatest 
contribution to his generation. .. When the curtain rang up on him in 
1893, at the age of thirty-eight, he had already accumulated a wealth of 
education and experience - three years in college, thirteen years as a 
manufacturer, five years as a railroad builder. He was ready now to 
enter the career of trust man - by which he will be longest and best 
known. 


Stephenson had reference to the Wachovia Loan and Trust Company. A 
group of Winston citizens, including Colonel Fries’s uncle Henry W., and 
brother John W., in 1891 obtained a charter for The Wachovia Loan and Trust 
Company which had remained dormant for more than a year.’ Having gained 
considerable knowledge of the procedures of trust companies through his 
dealings with the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company of Baltimore, it was 
inevitable that Colonel Fries would be drafted to activate the “sleeping” charter. 
By 1893 he had firmly established the Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, the 
first such bank in North Carolina, and was serving as its president. 

Meanwhile, the banking and the agreement with brother John failed to deter 
Colonel Fries from more mill building. Possibly he could not forget the beautiful 
valleys and bluffs along the Norfolk and Western railroad, and the potential 
water power the falls in the rivers could produce for manufacturing. Also, family 
pride could have prodded him into extending the profitable Fries manufacturing 
enterprises that harked back to that first mill built in Salem by-his father in 1839. 

By now his business acumen was attracting other tycoons around the country: 
J. H. Ruffin of Rocky Mount, C. W. Grandy of Norfolk, Virginia, and George 
Watts and the Dukes of Durham, North Carolina. He had access to financing 
through the New Wachovia Loan and Trust Company, potential water power, 
and a railroad for moving building materials and future manufactured products. 
He also was experienced in mill building. (In 1881, as a member of the F. & H. 
Fries Manufacturing Company, he had helped build the Arista Cotton Mill in 
Salem, a three story brick building with two wings, two stories each, and said to 
be, along with the Salem Woolen Mills, the only mill in the South lighted with 
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electricity.) Now he was ready for more mill building. 

His first mill in Rockingham County was situated on the Mayo River, just 
above its meeting with the Dan River. Corporation papers were drawn up for the 
Mayo Mills July 1, 1895, at a meeting of the stockholders at the Wachovia Loan 
and Trust Company, in Winston. Those signing the Certificate of Incorporation 
and the capital of stock of each follows: J. H. Ruffin, Rocky Mount, N. C., 500 
shares; F. H. Fries, Salem, 500 shares; Washington Duke, Durham, 250 shares; 
C. W. Grandy, Norfolk, Va., 100 shares, and G. W. Watts; Durham, 250 shares. 
The subscriptions could be paid in money, land, labor, or materials necessary for 
the purpose of the corporation. The following year, 1896, the Reverend 
Rondthaler wrote that the large factory at Mayodan had been completed, the 
church finished, and “a town of noticeable size has come to stand on the quiet 
and lonely slope of fields beside the dashing Mayo stream.” 

Washington Duke and his sons, James Buchanan and Benjamin N., were 
already buying land and making other investments around North Carolina, and 
the Mayo Mills certainly found favor with them, for on May 25,1895, Benjamin 
Duke sent a check for an additional $50,000 to which he had agreed to 
subscribe.”” 

Operation of the Mayo Mills began in April of 18967! and, as with all the 
enterprises he spearheaded, Colonel Fries became its president. W. C. Ruffin 
from eastern North Carolina (brother of J. H. Ruffin, who signed the Certificate 
of Incorporation), became secretary and treasurer; and directors were George W. 
Watts and Benjamin Duke of Durham, R. H. Ricks of Rocky Mount, F’. H. Fries 
and H. A. Pfohl of Winston. 

At the beginning, the uncolored cotton yarn manufactured at the Mayo Mills 
was sold to northern knitting plants. To remedy this situation, around 1910-11 
a mortgage of $300,000 was placed on the entire assets of the Mayo Mills to build 
a knitting mill at Mayodan, the same secured by the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company of Winston-Salem and the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
City. 

With the Mayo Mills in full swing, Colonel Fries and other stockholders cast 
their eyes farther up the railroad where there lay a beautiful mill site between the 
railroad and the Mayo River and its powerful current. So on June 15,1899, 
Colonel Fries, R. J. Reynolds, W. C. Ruffin, and B. N. Duke met at the 
Wachovia Loan and Trust Company in Winston and drew up proposed 
corporation papers, with each man subscribing to a capital stock totaling 
$150,000 to be divided into 1,500 shares at $100 par, capital to be increased to 
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any amount allowed by North Carolina law. The hand-written proposal, ratified 
by the 1899 Legislative Session, suggested that the name of this mill be called 
Avalon Mills, with the principal place of business at Mayodan. This mill was 
built with the same swiftness as the Mayodan Mill, and by September 14, 1900, 
a tightly-drawn agreement between the Norfolk and Western and The Avalon 
Mills of Mayodan, signed by L. E. Johnson, General Manager, Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company, and Colonel F. H. Fries, president of the Avalon 
Mills, authorized construction of a 3200 foot siding to the mill. 

With the coming of the railroad the Mayo valley would never be the same. 
The “beautiful country” described by Bishop Rondthaler remained, but the mills 
at Mayodan and Avalon brought new economic opportunity to the valley, 
stimulating the growth of the earlier towns - Madison and Stoneville. The 
railroad was the key to development in the valley, and the bustling business and 
industrial activity of the Mayo valley is today a monument to the vision and 
energy of Francis H. Fries. 
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A Century of Railroading in the Mayo Valley 
by 
Bob W. Carter 


Since the preceeding article was written in 1977 many new facts have been 
uncovered concerning the history of the Roanoke and Southern and its successor 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad. Ola Maie Foushee’s article centered upon the 
chartering of the Roanoke and Southern and the construction of the 122-mile 
line from Roanoke to Winston(-Salem). This survey contains miscellaneous 
information on the subsequent history of this railroad as it relates to Western 
Rockingham County. 

The Roanoke and Southern was graded through Western Rockingham 
County in 1889 and 1890 with the labor of 300 convicts who were hired from the 
State of North Carolina.’ By the time the railroad was completed the company 
was in serious financial difficulty and the line was leased to the larger Norfolk and 
Western Railroad in 1892.” The lessee began operating the railroad at that time 
and in 1896 purchased the Roanoke and Southern outright.” 

In 1895 when Colonel Francis H. Fries began construction of the Mayo Mills 
at what became Mayodan, surveys showed that the site needed for the canal to 
power the mill was already occupied by the railroad. The problem was solved by 
an exchange of property between the two companies in that the railroad was 
moved over a short distance west to a new roadbed. On 31 August 1895 the land 
transfer was made and work began on the canal.* 

The same problem arose in 1899 when surveys for the Avalon Mill, two miles 
north of Mayodan, showed that the railroad occupied the site needed for its 
canal. As with the case at Mayodan, the problem at Avalon was solved by an 
exchange of property. In a deed dated 2 December 1899 the Avalon Mill 
Company. granted a new right-of-way to the railroad a short distance-west of the 
original roadbed. > The construction of the canal and mill at Avalon was 
completed in 1900 and the mill began production. On 26 September 1899 a 
siding agreement was made with the railroad to serve the Avalon Mill.° 

There have been few other changes in the route of the Norfolk and Western 
in the county since the original line was surveyed in 1887.’ The writer is aware 
of only one major change in Rockingham County and that occurred west of 
Madison, a short distance east of the Stokes County line. There a sharp curve on 
the old W.B. Carter plantation “Hibernia” was eliminated ca. 1927 to help speed 
up rail traffic.® 
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The original Mayodan Depot, built circa 1896. Pictured are station agent 
John E. Dempster who served from 1899-1941 and his wife who served as 
station clerk from 1906-1941. 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Buddy Payne 


The second Mayodan Depot nearing completion in 1915. It was closed in 
1970 and destroyed the following year. 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Buddy Payne 
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Mayodan Depot 


Moravian Bishop Howard Rondthaler recalled that in 1895 Mayodan was only a 
flag stop on the railroad.” It seems likely that the first depot would have been 
built shortly after August 1895 when the railroad received a “... strip of land and 
station lot at Mayodan for 999 years...” from the Mayo Mills Company.’ ° As the 
town of Mayodan quickly mushroomed in size the original depot proved 
inadequate and in 1901 a twenty-five foot addition was added to the building.’ i 

The Mayodan depot was a busy place in the early twentieth century with all 
goods for the town arriving by rail. Sometimes eight or ten wagons would be 
lined up waiting for the train to arrive. 12 And during this period most people 
who traveled long distances went by passenger trains. These activities with the 
telegraph and freight agency caused the Mayodan depot to be a place of constant 
activity during these years. 

The original depot served Mayodan until the winter of 1914-1915 when the 
Norfolk and Western constructed a larger building to serve the town.” 

The largest customer of the Norfolk and Western in Rockingham County 
was the Mayo Mills. The company, which became Washington Mills in 
December 1921, received its raw cotton by rail and shipped its manufactured 
goods to distant points by train.'* Gradually paved roads allowed automobiles 
and trucks to replace most of the service once provided by the railroad. 

After the Second World War the number of people riding the trains declined 
sharply and in 1949 the Norfolk and Western eliminated two of its daily 
passenger trains.” The number of rail passengers continued to decline and by 
1960 the railroad was losing $250,000 per year on the passenger service between 
Roanoke and Winston- Salem. On 18 February 1961 passenger service on the line 
was discontinued. 

The freight agency at the Mayodan depot remained open | but over the years 
the business declined and in 1970 the service was eliminated.’ With no further 
use for the Mayodan depot the building was demolished in early 1971.’ 5 After 
being a major stop on the railroad for three-quarters of a century Mayodan had 
lost one of its landmarks. 

Over the years Mayodan was the site of considerable railroad activity. The 
workhorse of the railroad, the steam engine, required huge amounts of water as 
well as coal. At intervals along the railroad wooden tanks were erected to supply 
water for the iron horse. One of these tanks was located below Washington Mills 
ona branch near the south edge of Mayodan.! ” Interestingly enough, the Norfolk 
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and Western was one of the last major railroads to abandon steam power 
locomotives. The railroad owned its own coal mines and for this reason was not 
compelled to switch to diesel power until the late 1950s.7” 


Madison Depots 


The town of Madison was unique in that it had two railroads and each had its 
own depot. The first railroad to reach Madison was the Cape Fear and Yadkin 
Valley which arrived in town in 1889 as an eleven mile branch line from 
Stokesdale. This railroad erected a depot at Madison in 1889 and a turntable a 
short distance north of the station for the return trip to Stokesdale.”! This depot 
burned in the summer of 1914 and the railroad, which had become the Atlantic 
and Yadkin in 1899, constructed a new depot in 1916.” The depot remained in 
use until 24 September 1936 when the line was abandoned.” The depot passed 
into private ownership and is now occupied by a salvage and sales business. 

Soon after the Roanoke and Southern Railroad (later Norfolk and Western) 
reached Madison in 1890 a depot was erected.”* The completion of the new 
Atlantic and Yadkin depot in Madison and the new Norfolk and Western station 
at Mayodan prompted the latter railroad to build a new station at Madison in 
1916. Although passenger service was discontinued in 1961 the Madison 
freight agency remained open until 1988.7° The depot has been used as part of 
a complex to produce textile oil for local industry and for office space. ’ The 
1916 building is now the last remaining Norfolk and Western depot in 
Rockingham County. 


Stoneville Depot 


Stoneville was an important supporter of the construction of the Roanoke 
and Southern Railroad and the town and Mayo Township voted to buy capital 
stock in the line to insure that it would come through Stoneville.”? For many 
years the residents of the area had to pay a special railroad tax to eliminate this 
debt.”° 

Stoneville was a mercantile trading center and at one time had several 
tobacco factories. The Roanoke and Southern built a depot at Stoneville in 189] 
to take advantage of these activities.’ Although the passenger service was 
discontinued in 1961 the Stoneville freight agency remained open until 18 
August 1975 when the service was terminated. During the next two decades the 
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The Stoneville Depot constructed in 1891 was closed in 1975 and 
destroyed in 1998. 


Courtesy of the Guy Lewis Photographic Collection 
Historical Collections, Rockingham Community College 


Norfolk and Western Engine 116 pulling a passenger train in Western 
Rockingham County in June 1955. 


Courtesy of Bob W. Carter 
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depot was used for storage and for a while as a church.” In 1996 a few Stoneville 
residents expressed interest in moving the depot to the Stoneville Memorial Park 
but the cost involved in such an undertaking killed the effort.°* On 20 March 
1998 the Stoneville tornado stripped the tin roof off the depot building and 
several months later the 1891 station, the second oldest in Rockingham County, 
was demolished.’ 


Price Depot 


Price was a crossroads trading center for Northwestern Rockingham County. 
Soon after the Roanoke and Southern Railroad reached Price in 1890 a small 
depot was constructed.* Tradition relates that around the time of the First 
World War, a larger depot was built at Price.” Over the years Price became a 
major shipping point for pulp wood and it was a receiving point for fertilizer for 
farmers living in the area. 

After better roads were built in the area the railroad business declined and in 
1958 the Price depot was closed.*’ Later the depot was moved to a new site on 
U.S. 220 one mile south of Price. Over the years the depot was used as an 
antique shop. After this shop closed a fire of undetermined origin destroyed the 
depot on 21 September 1977.”° 


Avalon Flagstop 


The Avalon Cotton Mill two miles north of Mayodan was completed in 1900 and 
the mill went into production that year. Avalon had a shelter-type shed, 10 feet 
by 20 feet, erected in 1902 for use of passengers who flagged down the local 
trains.” ” Photographic evidence indicates that this shelter was possibly replaced 
by a small depot at a later date. 2 

In June 1911 the Avalon Mill burned and later some sixty or so mill houses 
were moved to Mayodan by the Mayo Mills.4’ The Mayo and Avalon mills had 
been consolidated before the 1911 fire and the former mill continued to use the 
surviving Avalon Mill warehouses and dye house for a number of years 
thereafter.* In 1916 the Mayo Mills decided to move the dye house and cotton 
warehouses at Avalon to the mill at Mayodan. * After these buildings were 
moved from Avalon there was no need for a rail siding there and in 1918 Norfolk 
and Western removed it. 


(9) 


Other Sidings 


The Norfolk and Western Railroad had at least two major sidings along its 
route through Rockingham County. A major use of these sidings included 
parking freight cars loaded with fertilizers which had been ordered by local 
farmers. In the days before truck deliveries this was a great convenience for the 
farmers who lived nearby. The Sharp siding was located between Madison and 
the Stokes County line. This siding was named for a local landowner John Sharp 
(1827-1881) and existed as early as 1909.” Another siding named Fair was 
located between Mayodan and Stoneville. Remnants of a small building remain : 
at Fair and may have once sheltered maintenance workers for the railroad.*° 


Present Day Railroading 


The last half of the twentieth century has been a time of great changes in the 
railroad industry. Many smaller rail lines have been abandoned and other lines 
consolidated. Some large railroads have merged as did the Norfolk and Western 
with the Southern in 1982 to form the Norfolk Southern Corporation. By adding 
container cars, trailer service and other inventive services the railroads have 
shown sizable profits in recent years. 

On the old Norfolk and Western route through Rockingham County some 
five and six coal trains pass down the line every twenty-four hours. The coal is 
delivered to Duke Power’s large generating plant at Belews Creek. Each week 
several train loads of automobiles and trucks pass down the line to a distribution 
point on the northern outskirts of Winston-Salem. Other rail traffic includes an 
occasional grain and syrup train and some local freight.”” 

As long as this amount of business continues along the former Norfolk and 
Western route there seems little chance that the Norfolk Southern will abandon 
the “old Pumpkin Vine” line established over a century ago.” 
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Mayodan Schools Grow with the Community 
by Elliott F. Duncan 


Note: The following account of the early history of the Mayodan schools was written 

by Principal Elhott F. Duncan (1894-1966) in 1949 on the occasion of the fiftieth 

anniversary of the Town of Mayodan. Mr. Duncan served the Mayodan School for 

thirty-six years as teacher and principal. He retired at the end of the 1958-59 school 

yeat. Much of Mr. Duncan’s account came from his own personal memories and 

records now presumably lost. This account was first printed in the 12 May 1949 edition 
eis 


ot ine Mfadison Messenger. The Epilogue and notes were added by Michael Perdue. 


In the early days of Mayodan before the town was incorporated several small 
private schools were held in rooms of churches or private homes. The present 
public school, however, had its beginning on January 2, 1898 in a wing of the 
Mayodan Moravian Church. W.C. Ruffin, Superintendent of Mayo Mills which 
later became known as Washington Mills Company was desirous of starting a 
local public school. In making applications for a teacher suitable for a new school 
in Mayodan, he learned of Mrs. Lucy W. Weathersbee, who had taught 
successfully for many years and who at that time was teaching in the vicinity of 
Elkin, North Carolina. She accepted the position and began the work as formerly 
stated with eighty boys and girls of various ages. Mrs. Weathersbee continued 
her school in the Moravian Church for several years. 

About 1901 a three room frame school building was erected on the present 
school site (in 1949). With the exception of a year or two, when the school was 
headed by Mr. Ray, Mrs. Weathersbee remained principal of the school until 
1912. After Mrs, Weathersbee gave up the principalship, she was succeeded by 
Miss Mamie Bennett of Ruffin, NC who held the position for six years. During 
this time two classrooms were added to the building.” 

In the fall of 1918, Elliott Duncan, a local boy who had just received a degree 
at the University of North Carolina, was elected to the position of principal. In 
two more years the number of pupils had grown to the extent that eleven 
teachers were employed. The frame building had been enlarged to contain eight 
classrooms and a nearby dwelling house was converted into three other school 
rooms.” 

In 1921 E.F, Duncan resigned and was succeeded by Charles Smith of 
Reidsville, who held the position for only one year. Mr. Smith was succeeded by 
W.M. Stallings who continued head of the school for four years. While Mr. 
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The first Mayodan Public School, built in 1901 by Fogle 
Brothers Company. 


Courtesy of Violet K. Young 


Mrs. Lucy W. Weathersbee, the 
first public school teacher in 
Mayodan. 


Courtesy of the 
Mayodan Public Library 
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Stallings was principal the present (elementary) school was erected in 1924 and 
two high school grades were added to the elementary school. The high school 
teachers were Miss Irene Money and Mr. Stallings.” 

In 1926 E.F. Duncan, who had taught elsewhere for five years, returned to 
take charge of the school. He has continued in the capacity of principal each 
consecutive year since that time. In 1933 the present gymnasium was built by 
the Washington Mills Company and presented as a gift to the Mayodan School. 
In 1935, under the leadership of the late J.E. McLean, then Superintendent of 
the Rockingham County Schools, the high school wing of the building was 
erected. 

The school has realized progress in many ways in the last twenty years. In 
1927 the Mayodan PTA was organized. Since that time this organization has 
played a great part in the progress of the school and community. Outstanding 
speakers have been secured from time to time, study courses have been 
conducted, health clinics have been fostered, various types of equipment have 
been secured and many other improvements too numerous to mention have been 
realized through the efforts of the PTA which has been on the national list of 
Standard Parent Teacher Associations for many years. 

In 1930 the patrons of the school decided to support a four year high school 
and the first class for graduation was presented in 1932. Since the first class, the 
school has been (on the) list of accredited schools. In addition to the regular 
academic courses excellent training is offered in both home economics and 
commercial courses. Extracurricular activities in the fields of athletics, music, art 
and drama are fostered. During the past year a successful school government 
program has been introduced under the leadership Leon Moore. An outstanding 
FHA organization has been progressing for the past two years under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. J.O. Wooton. 

Plans are now underway for a considerable building expansion of the school 
plant. Additional classrooms, an adequate lunch room, and a manual training 
department will soon be realized. The present gymnasium is to be enlarged and 
renovated. 

Throughout the years of academic service it has been the purpose of the 
Mayodan School to promote the highest ideals among its students and thereby 
mold future citizens of the highest type. Many former students have developed 
into successful citizens of whom Mayodan may be justly proud. At the present 
time (1949) about thirty-five graduates and former pupils are pursuing studies 
in higher fields of education throughout North Carolina. 
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1960s aerial view of the 1924 Mayodan School which was renamed Elliott 


Duncan Elementary School in 1959. It was closed in 1991 and destroyed in 
1998. 


Courtesy of Dickie Wray 


Elliott F. Duncan, 1894-1966, 
respected Mayodan educator. 


Courtesy of the Mayodan Public Library 
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EPILOGUE 


The county, school board in March 1951 authorized the addition of a new 
gymnasium, classrooms and cafeteria at Mayodan. at a cost of over $233,000.00. 
The 1930s gymnasium was remodeled into additional classroom and storage 
space. 

Mr. Duncan’s account, obviously and in his customary humble manner, 
tends to overlook the impact he had upon the Mayodan School and community. 
A dedicated churchman (a member of the Mayodan Episcopal Church of the 
Messiah) and patriotic citizen he exemplified and extolled the virtues of moral 
leadership and public service to all students who attended Mayodan School. 
“Chapel” services were weekly practices during his tenure as principal. 

Elliott Duncan announced his retirement at the close of the 1958-1959 school 
year. 30 May 1959 was proclaimed “Elliott Duncan Day” and a celebration was 
held at Mayodan to honor the beloved bachelor principal whose only children 
were the thousands of students who walked through the doors of the school. 
Dignitaries from all over the county and state came to honor Mr. Duncan 
including his former UNC classmate Luther Hodges who was now Governor of 
North Carolina. At the conclusion of the ceremonies it was announced that the 
Mayodan School would be renamed Elliott Duncan School.” 

By the beginning of the following school year the Madison-Mayodan School 
system had been chartered and with the opening of the Madison-Mayodan High 
School in 1961 Elliott Duncan School officially became an elementary school. 
For the next thirty years the school housed grades K-6 in addition to the mentally 
handicapped class. In June 1991 the doors of Elliott Duncan were closed forever 
and the students and teachers were transferred to New Vision Elementary School 
in Madison the following fall.'° 

There was considerable sentiment among local residents that the Elliott 
Duncan School be preserved and adapted for alternative use. With that idea in 
mind the Mayodan Town Council in February 1992 approved the purchase of the 
school for $50,000, the funds for the purchase coming from a federal loan 
Mayodan received which allowed the town to apply its repayments to local 
projects. For the next several years the 1924 school building remained vacant as 
local leaders debated and struggled over ideas to utilize the substantial but 
outmoded structure. What had been the pride and joy of Mayodan had now 
become its forsakened white elephant. 
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The fate of the Elliott Duncan School was sealed by the 20 March 1998 
tornado which did some damage to the building. Yet the fact that the building 
survived a direct hit by the tornado (which leveled the Methodist Church across 
the street) was a melancholy testimony to the sound manner in which the school 
had been built. Rather than to devote more money to repair and update the 
school building for alternative use, the Mayodan Town Council decided to have 
the structure demolished and develop the site in other ways. During November 
and December 1998 the building was demolished and the lot was cleared. In the 
summer of 1999 the Town Council resolved to build a new municipal building 
on the old school site.’ Considering the sentimental attachment the local 
citizens have for this location it is hoped that the town will use the site to the 
ultimate good of the public-at-large. Hopefully, somewhere on the site will be 
a monument of some fashion to honor the memory of Elliott Duncan who gave 
of himself unselfishly to the betterment of the children of Mayodan in whose ears 
still ring the words of the school song he penned as their beloved teacher and 
principal: 


We're a band in league for learning 
Boys and girls make up our host. 
Mayodan is the school we're attending 
It’s the name that we love most. 
“Faith and Courage” is our motto 
Love and Knowledge is our aim 
And we'll labor boldly as we go 


And ne’er our school defame. 


Chorus: | Mayodan! Thy name proclaim! 
The school we hold so dear. 
Mayodan, to thee we sing 
With voices loud and clear.” 


Notes 
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Charter for the Town of Mayodan, 1899 


Editor’s Note: The town of Mayodan was incorporated on 16 February 1899 by 
action of the North Carolina General Assembly. The credit for the town charter 1s 
attributed to William C. Ruffin, Superintendent of the Mayo Mills at Mayodan, and 
Tom Tumer, Bookkeeper for the mill. Not surprisingly, Ruttin became Mayodan’s first 
mayor under this charter. This transcription of the town charter was originally printed 
in Private Laws of the State of North Carolina, Session of 1899, a copy of which is 
located at the North Carolina State Archives at Raleigh. Our thanks to Mayodan 
historian Violet K. Young for submitting this copy of the charter for inclusion in this 
commemorative issue of the Journal. 


An Act to Incorporate the Town of Mayodan in Rockingham 
County. 


The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 
Incorporated and Corporated Name, Rights and Privileges 


Section 1. That the town of Mayodan, in the county of Rockingham, be and 
the same is hereby incorporated by the name and style of the town of Mayodan, 
and shall be subject to all the provisions and have all the rights and privileges 
contained in chapter sixty-two, volume two of The Code of North Carolina, not 
inconsistent with this act. 


Corporate Limits 


Section 2. That the corporate limits of said town shall be as follows, to-wit: 
Beginning at a point on the west bank of Mayo river in the county of 
Rockingham, North Carolina, the said point being at the intersection of the land 
of the estate of W.N. Mebane, deceased, and the land of the Piedmont Land and 
Manufacturing Company; thence following the branch in said line to a stake; 
thence north fifty-one degrees fourteen seconds west three hundred and three 
feet to a stake; thence with the division line of the land of the estate of W.N. 
Mebane, deceased, and the land of the Piedmont Land in Manufacturing 
Company to the Ayersville road; thence following the Ayersville road in the 
direction of Ayersville to be intersection in the line of division between the 
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property purchased by the Piedmont Land and Manufacturing Company from 
Highfield and the land purchased by said company from Robert Lewis; thence 
following the division line between the Joyce, Highfield and Lewis tracts 
eastwardly to the east bank of the Mayo river; thence following the east bank of 
the Mayo river to a point opposite the first named point; thence across the Mayo 
river to the point of beginning. The said corporate limits being shown on its map 
of the land of the Piedmont land and Manufacturing Company. 


Town Officers 


Sec. 3. That the officers of said town shall consist of a mayor and three 
commissioners and a marshal, and the commissioners when qualified, as required 
by law, may elect an officer to be called either a town clerk or a secretary and 
treasurer, and the said secretary and treasurer and the said town clerk or secretary 
and treasurer may be elected by said commissioners from among the citizens of 
the town of Mayodan, or from the members of said commissioners, as the said 
commissioners may determine. 


Temporary Officers and Duties of Commissioners 


Sec. 4. That until the election hereinafter provided for, the mayor and three 
commissioners provided for in the preceding section of this act shall be as 
follows: Mayor, W.C. Ruffin; commissioners, L.W. Blackwell, C.G. Carter, and 
F.B. Kemp, who shall hold their respective offices until their successors are 
elected and qualified. The commissioners after taking the oath prescribed by law 
shall elect a town marshal, and may, if they think best, elect a town clerk or 
secretary and treasurer as above provided for, and require of them such bond 
payable to the state for the fateful performance of their several duties, as to the 
said commissioners may seen just and reasonable. 


First Election and Term of Office 


Sec. 5. That there shall be held on the first Monday in May, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, and every year thereafter, in some convenient place in 
the town to be designated by said commissioners by notice of the time and 
placed thereof, posted in three public places in said town, an election for mayor 
and three commissioners, who shall hold their offices until their successors are 
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qualified. 
Notice of Commissioners Meetings 


Sec. 6. That after the first election held in pursuance to the provisions of the 
preceding section, the commissioners may dispense with the notice of the time 
and place for holding the election provided for in this act: Provided, they shall 
establish by ordinance a permanent polling place in said town. 

Electors 


Sec. 7. That any qualified elector in this state shall be eligible as mayor or 
commissioner: Provided, he shall have resided within the corporate limits of said 
town for twelve months next preceding the day of election. 


Sec. 8. That all persons entitled to vote in the county of Rockingham for 
members of the general assembly, and who shall have been bona fide residents 
of the town of Mayodan ninety days next preceding the day of election, and shall 
be otherwise qualified to vote, as required by law, shall be entitled to vote at any 
and all municipal elections for said town. 


Corporate Powers 


Sec. 9. That in addition to the powers conferred on the commissioners of 
incorporated towns, enumerated in chapter sixty-two (62) of The Code of North 
Carolina, the said mayor and commissioners shall have power to lay out and open 
any new streets within the corporate limits of said town whenever by them 
deemed necessary within the said corporation, and of the necessity thereof the 
said mayor and commissioners are to be sole judge, and they shall have power at — 
any time to widen, enlarge, change, extend or discontinue any street or streets or 
any part thereof within the corporate limits of said town, and shall have power 
and authority to condemn, appropriate or use any land or lands necessary for any 
of the purposes named in this section of all making reasonable compensation to 
the owner or owners thereof; but in case the owner or owners of the land sought 
to be condemned or appropriated for public use by the mayor and 
commissioners, and if the mayor and commissioners and owner or owners cannot 
agree as to the compensation, the matter shall be referred to arbitration, the 
commissioners and the owners of the land each choosing one freeholder and a 
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qualified elector of said town, and in case the owner of the land sought to be 
condemned shall refuse to choose such an arbitrator then the mayor shall in his 
stead choose such an arbitrator, for him, and in case the two chosen as aforesaid 
cannot agree, then the arbitrators so chosen shall elect an umpire like qualified 
as themselves, the duty of which board of arbitrators it shall be to examine the 
land sought to be condemned, and ascertain the damages that will be sustained 
by and the benefit accruing to the owner in consequence of the taking and 
appropriating of said land, and award to the said owner, the amount, if any, that 
shall be paid by the town for the use of the land so taken, and shall assess against 
the property adjoining any new street or streets such benefits as they shall have 
decided shall be taxed against said property, and the award of the arbitrators shall 
the conclusive of the rights of the parties, and shall vest in the mayor and 
commissioners the right to use the land for the purpose for which it was 
condemned, and the damages agreed upon between the owner of the land and 
the mayor and commissioners, or awarded by the arbitrators, shall be paid as 
other liabilities, and the benefits assessed against any property shall be a lien 
upon real property, and may be collected in the manner provided by law for the 
collection of such unpaid state and county taxes: Provided, that either party may 
appeal to the superior court of Rockingham county. 


Running at Large of Stock 


Sec. 10. That the said mayor and commissioners shall have the right to 
prohibit the running at large of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, jacks, jennets, goats 
and other livestock in the corporate limits of said town, and are hereby 
empowered to make such rules and regulations as they may deem best for the 
impounding and sale of all the animals mentioned, found roaming at large in the 
corporate limits of said town, contrary to the ordinances of said town. 


Sale of Liquors, Etc. 


Sec. 11. That no spirituous, vinous or malt liquors shall be sold within the 
corporate limits of the said town of Mayodan, and the mayor and commissioners 
shall have no right to issue or grant license to anyone for such purpose: Provided, 
however, the said mayor and commissioners may have the right to grant such 
license only after three-fifths of the qualified voters of the said town of Mayodan 
shall have voted for license, in an election ordered by said board of 
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commissioners, submitting the question of “License” and “No License” to the 
qualified voters of said town. Such election shall be ordered on May first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, in case three-fifths of the qualified voters of 
said town shall petition said mayor and commissioners to order said election. 

Sec. 12. The mayor and commissioners, in ordering the election provided for 
in section eleven, shall order the same to be held in the same manner as the 
election for municipal officers. 

Sec. 13. Any person convicted of selling vinous, spirituous or malt liquors in 
said town of Mayodan shall be fined not less than fifty dollars or may be 
imprisoned thirty days. 

Sec. 14. The said mayor and commissioners, in the event that three-fifths of 
the qualified voters vote for the “License,” as hereinbefore provided, shall have 
the right to levy and collect from all persons to whom license shall be granted for 
the sale of spirituous, vinous or malt liquors, such tax for the benefit of said 
town, as they, the said mayor and commissioners, shall prescribe. 

Sec. 15. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of 
section eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen of this act, be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 16. That this act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 


Ratified the 16th day of February, A. D. 1899. 
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Ordinances of the Town Of Mayodan, 1899 


(Note: “The following ordinances were drawn up by town commissioners L. W. 
Blackwell and Francis B. Kemp and were formally adopted in April 1899. The 
ordinances were recorded in the minute book of the town commissioners which 


is kept in the Mayodan town hall as of 1999.) 


The Commissioners of the Town of Mayodan do enact, for the government of 
said town, the following ordinances: 

1. Any person found guilty of loud and boisterous cursing and swearing in any 
street, house, or elsewhere in the town, and every person found drunk in the 
streets, alleys or any public places of the town, or disturbing the peace of the 
town, or violating the rules of decency, shall forfeit and pay not less than $1 nor 
more than $20 for each offense. 

2. If any person shall commit a breach of the peace, or engage in any riotous or 
disorderly conduct, or use such language as is calculated to bring on a breach of 
the peace, or in any way disturb the public within the limits of the town, he shall 
pay a fine of not less than $2 nor more than $20 for each offense; provided this 
ordinance shall not be construed to release the Mayor from the duty of binding 
over the offender according to the law. 

3. Any person firing a gun or pistol within the following boundary: Beginning 
at a point on the Norfolk & Western Railway right of way and Madison Street; 
thence westerly with Madison Street to 5th Avenue; thence with 5th Avenue 
south to Main Street; thence with Main Street west to 6th Avenue south to a 
branch; thence east with said branch to a point on the Norfolk & Western 
Railway right of way near water tank; thence north with said Norfolk & Western 
Railway right of way to the point of beginning, unless fired in defense of person 
or property, shall be fined $1 for each offense. 

4. Any person or persons who shall ride or drive through the streets of the town 
at a reckless or uncalled for speed, shall be fined not less than $1 nor more than 
$10 for each offense. 

5. All persons who shall play at a game of cards or any game of hazard, whether 
for money or property, within the corporation, shall pay a fine of not less than $1 
nor more than $10 for each offense. 

6. Any person found guilty of disturbing public worship within the corporate 
limits shall be fined not less than $5 nor more than $25 for each offense. 

7. Any person or persons who shall disturb any musical concert, theatrical or any 
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public amusement or entertainment within the corporation, by loud talking, 
hissing, whistling, or by loud and unnecessary cheering, shall pay a fine of not less 
than $1 nor more than $5 for each offense. 

8. Any person using slings or sling shots, or throwing rocks, bats or other 
missiles on the streets or alleys, or on another’s territory, shall be fined not less 
than $1 nor more than $5 for each offense. 

9. Any person or persons found guilty of selling vinous, malt or spirituous liquor 
within the corporation limits, without town license, shall be fined not less than 
$5 nor more than $25 for each offense. 

10. Any person found riding or driving on a sidewalk in the town, shall be fined 
$1 for each offense. 

11. Any person found guilty of rolling a wheelbarrow, truck or hand-cart on the 
sidewalk, or rolling hogsheads on the streets, shall be fined $1 to $10 for each 
offense. 

12. Any person or persons who shall allow his horse, mule or ox to remain on 
sidewalk after being notified to remove same, shall be fined $1. 

13. Be it ordained, whenever any animal is found on any street, sidewalk or alley 
of the town, whether tied for grazing or running at large, the owner thereof shall 
be liable to a fine of $1. 

14. Any person who shall ignite fire-crackers or other fireworks inside the 
corporation, shall be fined $2; provided that said ordinance shall have no force 
and effect on the 24th and 25th of December of each year, unless one of said 
days shall fall on the Sabbath. 

15. Be it ordained, that any person allowing a slut to run at large while in heat 
shall be fined not less than $1 nor more than $5 for every day allowed to run at 
large. 

16. No person or persons shall place anything on the streets, in the gutters, or on 
the sidewalks, which will impede travel, except by permission from the Mayor. 
And any one failing to remove such obstructions, after being once notified by 
either Mayor or Town Marshall, shall be fined not less than $1 nor more than $5 
for every day said obstruction shall be allowed to remain after notification. 

17. All persons are forbidden to sweep or throw paper, trash or rubbish of any 
kind upon the streets, unless the same is immediately burned or carted away. 
Any one violating this ordinance shall be fined $1 for each offense. 

18. Be it ordained, that the Town Marshall shall have authority to summons a 
sufficient number of persons to aid him in enforcing the laws, and if any person 
so summoned shall refuse to assist the Marshall, he shall be fined not less than 
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$1 nor more than $5. 

19. Any person who shall assault, oppose, or resist, or in any manner abuse or 
insult any officer of the town while in discharge of any official duty, shall pay a 
fine of not less than $2 nor more than $10. 

20. Be it ordained, that the Mayor of the town is authorized to appoint a 
sufficient number of police at any time to preserve the peace and dignity of the 
town. 

21. Should the town Marshall, after being informed and knowing of the violation 
of any of the ordinances, refuse or neglect to enforce the same, he shall, upon due 
conviction before the Commissioners, be fined not less than $1 nor more than 
$25 for any such refusal or neglect. 

22. Should any person fail to pay or secure all fines and costs incurred by 
violation of any ordinance herein contained, immediately such offenders shall be 
confined in the town lockup and required to work the streets under the 
supervision and direction of the Street Committee, at the rate of 50 cents per day 
and rations furnished until such fines and all cost are paid. 

23. Any person throwing water or waste or other matter from a house or 
elsewhere on the street or sidewalk, shall be fined not less than $1 nor more than 
$5 for each offense. 

24. Any person found guilty of tearing down, defacing, or in any way disfiguring 
any notice, advertisement, etc., posted in the town, shall be fined not less than 
$1 nor more than $5. 

25. When two or more persons assemble in the streets or other public places in 
the town, and indulge in drinking intoxicating liquors, they shall be fined $2 
each. 

26. Any person who fails to cleanse his hog pens, privies, back lots, or other place 
or places from which a stench may or does arise, within 24 hours after 
notification from the policeman or other officer to abate such nuisance, shall be 
fined $1 for each day said nuisance remains unabated. 

27. Any person who fails to remove a dead carcass to a point at least 400 yards 
from any occupied residence or place of business within 24 hours of the death of 
such carcass, shall be fined $3 for each offense. 

28. Be it ordained, that all fines incurred by a minor shall be recovered from the 
parent or guardian of such minor. 

29. Any person who shall exhibit any stallion or jack in the streets, or within view 
of public, in the town of Mayodan, shall forfeit and pay a fine of $5. 

30. Be it ordained, that any person or persons who shall fail to pay their poll tax 
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on or before April Ist of every year, shall be guilty of the violation of this 
ordinance and fined $1. 

31. Be it ordained, that any person who shall obstruct in any way the gutters, 
sewers or waterways of whatever kind of the town, shall be fined not less than $1 
nor more than $10 for each offense. 


The foregoing ordinances shall be and the same are hereby declared in full 
force and effect from and after their ratification and adoption. 
Ratified and adopted this 12th day of April, 1899. 
W.C. RUFFIN, Mayor F.B. KEMP, Sec’y. 


Mayors of Mayodan, 1899-1999 
Compiled by Michael Perdue 


Note: the following listing of Mayodan’s mayors is incomplete due to the loss of 
the minutes for the Town Commissioners’ meetings during the 1910s. The 
name and dates for the following list were compiled from existing town 
directories, local newspapers and from the surviving town minutes. 


Mayor Year Assumed Office Mayor Year Assumed Office 
William C. Ruffin 1899 H. Roy Martin 1931 (d) 
Francis B. Kemp 1900(r) Auburn G. Farris 1948 

John H. Ault 1910 Reese H. Baughn 1953 
Francis B. Kemp 1911 Robah C. Veach 1955(d) 

J. O. Robinson 1912(r) Clyde H. Dalton 1962 

John H. Ault 1912 James A. Collins 1965 
William L. Pannill 1913(r) Hassell Richardson 1985 

John H. Ault c.1916(d) Jeffery G. Bullins 1987 

W. R. Shelton 1922 Billy Ray Smith 1999 

W. T. Vernon 1927 (r) denotes “resigned before expiration of term” 


(d) denotes “died in office” 
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Mayodan Hotel building after the third story was added ca. 1920. The 
original portion of the hotel was the Robert Lewis home erected in the 


19th century. 


Courtesy of Violet K. Young 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Lillian Moore Coleman 


7 September 1912 - 28 December 1999 


President, Rockingham County Historical Society; 1984-1985 
Member of Board Of Directors; 1984-1993 


Francis Henry Fries (1855-1931) 


Financier and industrialist who founded the Ma vo Mills and established the town of 
Mayodan. 


Courtesy of Historical Collections 
Rockingham Community College 


Colonel Fries’ Legacy: The Mill That Made Mayodan 
by 
Michael Perdue 


Today along the scenic banks of the Mayo River in western Rockingham 
County lies the now silent and empty Tultex textile plant at Mayodan. Once the 
hub of industrial activity for this town of some 2,500, the dormant mill now 
serves as a fading and endangered reminder of Mayodan’s origins and subsequent 
development. The textile operations which led in the establishment of Mayodan 
was the brainchild of a most enterprising, yet largely forgotten, businessman and 
financier who truly ranks among the great entrepreneurs in North Carolina 
history. ‘The following story of the Mayo Mills and its successors is only 
fragmentary at best but it is hoped that the foundations for a more 
comprehensive study are thus here laid. 


Textile Industry in North Carolina 


As North Carolina began a slow and discouraging recovery from the Civil 
War and Reconstruction era the need to pull the state out of a one-crop 
agricultural rut and to revitalize the economy through industrialization became 
apparent. Increased industrialization was seen as the key to not only economic 
enhancement but improved public education and urban growth. This “New 
South” philosophy was epitomized in North Carolina by the revival and 
expansion of its already well-established textile industry which was largely based 
in the state’s Piedmont region. 

The Piedmont region, especially, processed numerous attributes 
conducive for textile industrial growth: geographic proximity to cotton producing 
areas to the south, east and west; the numerous rivers from which water power 
could be hamessed to operate mills; the presence of nearby major rail road lines 
essential to importing the raw material and exporting the finished product; and 
the potential for mill labor forces from rural inhabitants seeking a better living 
than one garnered through farming. 


The consequential growth of the textile industry in North Carolina in the 
three decades preceding the First World War was dramatic. The total number 
of mills and employees increased fivefold from 60 to 318 and from 10,000 to 
51,000 respectfully. By the early 1900s one-quarter of the textile mills in the 
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nation were in North Carolina. Although several early mills, such as those in 
Alamance and Rockingham counties, produced cloth, the majority of plants were 
spinning mills producing yarn for northern markets. ‘The coarse cloth produced 
in North Carolina tended to be unbleached, plaids, gingham, denims and 
toweling. The yarn that was produced was of the coarse variety that could be 
made by a largely unskilled work force with inexpensive and older equipment.’ 

During the late nineteenth century textile industrial promoters began to 
appeal to ‘local’ investors for the capital needed for mill development and 
expansion. One such promoter active in the North Carolina Piedmont was 
Colonel Francis Henry Fries of Salem in Forsyth County. 


Fries Family Influence 


‘To look at the factors which established the mill and village at Mayodan 
one must look at the prolific and devoutly Moravian Fries Family of Salem in 
neighboring Forsyth County. In 1836-1837 Francis L. Fries (1812-1863), who 
had studied milling operations in New England, constructed and equipped at 
Salem the most modern cotton mill built in the state of North Carolina to that 
date. His subsequent milling activities transformed the Moravian village of 
(Old) Salem into a manufacturing center for the region. Not only a successful 
textile mill developer, [’rancis ries was a dedicated public servant and served his 
town, county and state in numerous capacities. It was this sense and value of 
hard work coupled with the Moravian emphasis on service above doctrine that 
Francis Fries instilled in his three prolific sons: John W. (1846-1927), Francis H. 
(1855-1931), and Henry E. (1857-1949) before his untimely death in 1863.7 

Space does not permit adequate attention to the far-reaching yet 
forgotten influence of the family in Forsyth County. Suffice it to say that these 
individuals were responsible for establishing the industrial base of present-day 
Winston-Salem- an honor usually, though somewhat incorrectly, reserved for the 
Reynolds and Hanes families whose names are still prominent in the area today.’ 

lrancis Henry Fries (1855-1931), the second of Francis L. Fries’ sons 
(and often confused with his father, by writers, due to the similarity in their 
names) was a graduate of Davidson College in 1874. In 1881 he constructed the 
Arista Mills at Salem which was the first mill in North Carolina to possess electric 


lights. During the administration of Governor Alfred Moore Scales (1885-1889), 


Francis H. Fries served on the governor’s staff and received the honorary rank of 
“Colonel” and from that time on was commonly referred to by that title.* 

Colonel Fries’ reputation as a ‘can do’ businessman made him the logical 
choice of Winston and Salem investors'to superintend the construction of a two- 
part railroad. The road would link the languishing two towns (yet to be merged 
as Winston-Salem) with the midwest and provide a direct connection between 
the West Virginia coal fields and the deepwater port of Charleston. With only 
$41,000 to begin construction Colonel Fries assumed the task of overseeing the 
construction of the northern 122-mile portion of the railroad from Winston- 
Salem to linkage with the Norfolk and Western Railroad at Roanoke, Virginia. 
The construction of the Roanoke and Southern Railroad was completed in 1892 
at a cost of a little over two million dollars. With the completion of the line 
both Winston and Salem began to prosper and in 1913 merged as one city.’ 

In 1893 Colonel Fries was appointed president of the newly established 
Wachovia Loan and ‘Trust Company-one of the major financial institutions in 
the South. Colonel Fries remained as president until his death in 1931.° 

In reflecting upon his success in business Colonel Fries once wrote: “it 
is not enough to selfishly leave one’s estate to one’s children alone, who are, with 
him the recipients of the faithful labors of perhaps, scores of others whose real 
life has gone to make the daily success of his business.”’ This was Colonel Fries’ 
philosophy as he established his textile enterprises in Rockingham County, North 
Carolina in the 1890s. 


The Mayo Mills 


The interesting story of Colonel Fries’ involvement with the construction 
of the Roanoke and Southern Railroad is beyond the scope of this study. 
Nevertheless, the railroad, when coupled with the adjacent excellent waterpower 
sites along the Mayo River, were all the enticements Colonel Fries needed to 
consider in establishing a textile mill and village in western Rockingham County 
in 1895 -1896. His dream of development in this area dated to as early as 1889 
when he authorized a study of waterpower potential on the Mayo River just north 
of the town of Madison. The findings of that study were encouraging enough 
that before the end of that year Fries began a series of land and water rights 
acquisitions on both sides of the Mayo. With the completion of his obligations 
to the Roanoke and Southern Railroad he began to amass the capital needed to 


construct a cotton mill on his property on the Mayo.* 


On 21 June 1895 a charter was granted to the Mayo Mills Corporation 
with a capital stock of $300,000 divided into three-thousand one hundred-dollar 
shares. Those who were the original investors and their amounts of purchased 
stock were: James Hipkin Ruffin, Treasurer and Superintendent of the Rocky 
Mount Mills of Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 500 shares; Colonel Fries, 500 
shares; Washington Duke, Durham, founder of the Duke tobacco empire, 250 
shares; C. W. Grandy, Norfolk Virginia banking executive, 100 shares and George 
Washington Watts, a director of the American Tobacco Company, Durham, 250 
shares. Apparently the above-named individuals served on the Mayo Mills’ first 
board of directors with the addition of Benjamin N. Duke, President of the 
Fidelity Bank of Durham and son of Washington Duke, and R. H. Ricks and 
Charles H. Fogle of the construction firm of Fogle Brothers of Salem which 
would construct the mill. The incorporation papers were signed on | July 1895. 
Colonel Fries was named president of the mill with his base of operations in 
Winston. William Cain Ruffin (1865-1921), brother of James Hipkin Ruffin, 
was clected secretary and treasurer and consequently superintendent of the 
completed mill.” 

The signatures on the papers of incorporation were barely dried when 
construction began on the mill and village to the north of Madison on the Mayo 
River. ‘The first lots acquired by the Mayo Mills from the Piedmont Land and 
Manufacturing Company for houses for mill employees during 1895-1996 were 
located along First-Fifth avenues, south of Main and north of Washington Street 
of present-day Mayodan. The oldest mill houses in Mayodan can be found on 
many of these lots today. These frame houses were of either two or three rooms 
without electricity or running water and outdoor privies were in the backyards. 
Along First Avenue between Washington and Adams streets was “Big Row” with 
two-story houses (since demolished) for mill supervisors.’° 

The records of the construction of the original Mayo Mills in 1895-1896 
are lost, but surviving newspapers accounts of the day noted that during the fall 
of 1895 as many as 400 men were employed in the building project which 
included the plant, mill houses, dam and the nearly 2/3-mile canal. The weekly 
payroll of the various contractors was estimated to be in the neighborhood of four 
to five thousand dollars. By February 1896 Colonel Fries reported that the three- 
story mill was nearing completion and in the process of being equipped with 
machinery. The mill began operations during the first half of April 1896 was 
some 15,000 mule spindles producing hosiery and knitting yarns. There was 
approximately 72,000 square feet in the mill and at its southwest corner was a 


Mayo Mills, circa 1902 
Courtesy of Mavodan Episcopal Church 
of the Messiah 


Rare interior view of the Mayo Mills, circa 1900 
Courtesy of Jett Bullins 


Mayo Mills Office circa 1900. Mill Superintendent W.C. Ruffin pictured on porch. 
On the steps are Mill Treasurer om Tumer (left) and an uniden tifted man. 
Courtesy of Rebecca Mulligan and Violet K. Young 


William C. Ruttin Tom H. Turner 
Courtesy of Dalton Ruftin Courtesy of Rebecca Mulligan 
and Violet K. Young 


five-story stair tower, the upper two floors of which contained a water tank." 

The actual chain of events concerning the next few years of the mill’s 
history is cloudy. In the late summer and early fall of 1897 an addition of 
unknown proportions was added to the mill to accommodate the installation of 
additional machinery. In June 1899 ground was broken for a three-story addition 
(approximately 102 X 115 feet) to the south end of the original building. Fogle 
Brothers, at a cost of just under $9,500, constructed the addition, which increased 
the mule spindle capacity to some 22,000. Coinciding with this latest addition 
was the construction of twenty additional mill houses in the village which had 
incorporated the previous winter as “Mayodan.” Also in 1899 Fogle Brothers 
constructed the first stage of an office building for the mill. The original two- 
story building, approximately 30 X 36 feet, was erected for $1,648.86. ‘he first 
of several additions to the office was made in 1901. Still standing as of 2000 the 
mill office is the third oldest brick building in Mayodan (only the original 1895- 
1896 mill and the 1897 Blackwell Store-Coca-Cola plant are older).”” 

The enlargement of the original Mayo Mill and consequential increase 
in mule spindle capacity meant a like increase in power demand. Apparently the 
waterpower was insufficient to meet this demand and in 1900 an engine and 
boiler room were constructed to the rear of the mill and south of the canal tail 
race to the river. The brick smokestack was reportedly 125 feet in height and 
among the tallest in the state at that time. At the sarne time a new cotton 
(storage) house was constructed and an addition was made to probably the 


original one.? 


The Brief Life of Avalon 


With the exception of the office addition in 1901 there appears to have 
been little additional construction at the Mayo Mills for the next several years 
and at any rate Colonel Fries and his associates were busily engaged in a new mill 
project on the Mayo about two miles north of Mayodan. During 1899-1900 
Fogle Brothers constructed a four-story, 104 X 180 foot, brick mill and the first 
of at least seventy-five houses for the approximately $70,000.'* Named “Avalon” 
the new mill, unlike Mayodan, would produce colored knitting yarns via a dye 
house at the site. The records of the Avalon Mill have been largely lost but it is 
suspected that the mill there was not as profitable as first envisioned. Planned 
additions to the Avalon Mill were never carried out and consequently the town 
did not grow much in size after its initial creation and was never incorporated. 


Unlike Mayodan, Avalon’s only store was that operated by the mill company.” 

By 1910 a chain of events were already in the works which sounded the 
death knell for Avalon. In June the Avalon Mills ceased to exist as a separate 
entity when its stock certificates were exchanged for those of the Mayo Mills. 
The reasons behind this development are not entirely clear due to the record loss 
for both mills.'® Also in 1910 plans were announced for the construction of a 
knitting mill at the Mayo Mills and by June of 1911 the new plant was in 
operation.'’ Clearly with the consolidation of the Avalon and Mayo Mills and the 
expansion of the facilities at Mayodan Avalon’s future was at best uncertain. 

Avalon’s fate was sealed on the evening of 15 June 1911 when the mill 
there was totally destroyed by fire at a loss in excess of one-quarter million 
dollars. While Colonel Fries and his investors at first considered rebuilding the 
burned mill, the more encouraging prospects at Mayodan apparently led them 
to drop any plans for Avalon other than to move the village’s structures down the 
road to Mayodan. During most of the following year over seventy Avalon homes 
were moved to Mayodan and placed at various locations in the latter town, 
especially on the western end. Many of the former Avalon mill employees were 
given jobs in the nearly completed knitting mill at Mayodan.'* The dye house at 
Avalon survived the 1911 fire and continued to function for the benefit of the 
Mayo Mills and the Avalon dam, canal and powerhouse provided additional 
electricity for Mayodan plant downstream.’ 

Avalon may have ceased to exist physically but its memory remained 
steadfast in the hearts of those who lived there during its decade of existence. 
‘Today the pastoral site of Avalon is endangered by modern development. 


Mayo Mills Escapes Destruction 


Within a five-year period the Mayo Mill escaped almost certain 
destruction as a result of severe weather. On 20 June 1908 a severe electrical 
storm developed over western Rockingham County. A lightning bolt struck the 
top south end of the mill on the third floor. The third and second floors on this 
end collapsed upon the first. A fire began amongst the splintered woodwork but 
was fortunately extinguished. Damages to building and machinery were 
estimated at $75,000 but miraculously no injuries were resulted and repairs were 
quickly made.” A tornado struck Mayodan on the evening of 28 June 1913 and 
caused extensive damage to the homes, churches, businesses and the Mayo Mills. 
Newspaper accounts of the event relate that the mill tower was ‘blown down’ and 
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extensive damage to the cotton storage house was thus suffered. The fact that 
the tornado occurred on a Saturday, when the mill was not in operation, 
undoubtedly saved lives and prevented injuries there.! 

Either following the 1908 lightning strike or the 1913 tornado the 
extreme south end of the 1890s mill (the section then closest to the cotton 
storage buildings) was enlarged from one story to three stories. No further major 
additions were made to the old mill until the 1950s.” 


Time of Growth and Change 1911-1921 


The decade of 1911-1921 was one of change, growth and merger for the 
Mayo Mills. In 1910 the mill announced plans for a knitting mill to be built and 
an amendment tothe company’s charter was filed providing for an increase in the 
corporation’s capital from three hundred thousand to one million dollars. 
Construction on the knitting mill, to the adjacent southeast of the original mill, 
was begun immediately and operations began a few days prior to the Avalon mill 
fire in June 1911. The knitting mill consisted of a two-part building- the northern 
end of which was two-story (98 feet) with basement and the south end (200 x 75 
feet) with four stories and basement. The knitting mill would now enable the 
Mayo Mills to turn out a finished product- men’s and boy’s underwear with new 
machinery and trained operatives required. Soon, the “Mayo” brand on heavy 
ynion suits for men and boys had become a symbol for quality and good value. 


With the arrival of the First World War both production and the 
number of employees at Mayodan increased- 1916 being a case in point. In that 
year the dye house at the former Avalon mill was dismantled and its salvageable 
materials moved to the Mayo Mills where a dye house was established on the first 
floor of the two-story section of the 1910-1911 knitting mill. Box making 
machinery was installed on the second floor over the dye house at this time and 
additional cotton houses were added with materials also salvaged from the 
Avalon Mill. Thus, the storage capacity of the Mayo Mills was doubled. 
Additional mill houses were constructed to house the increasing number of 
employees, now numbering over 800, which had tripled over the past decade.” 

During the 1920s the Mayodan mill and community experienced 
numerous changes which would determine the future course of the company. In 
February 1921 William C. Ruffin, who had until recently served as mill 
superintendent and treasurer, died, and with his passing both Mayodan and its 
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mill lost its main supporter second only to Colonel Fries. Shortly before his death 
Ruffin had moved to Winston-Salem, though the precise reasons for his moving 
are not clear today, it is suspected that it was related to realignments and 
promotions within the company’s leadership. The loss of Ruffin to both the mill 
and community was great for he was a most public spirited citizen and widely 
respected for his sound, though conservative, fiscal policies. He conducted his 
business activities under the maxim: “Economize, but do not stint.” As plant 
manager (superintendent) Ruffin was sueceeded by William H. Bollin, a 
Pennsylvania native, who would serve in that capacity for the next three 
decades.” 

Succeeding W.C. Ruffin as secretary and treasurer of the Mayo Mills was 
Agnew H. Bahnson (1886-1966) , a nephew of Colonel Fries, who worked in the 
plant as a youth from September 1907 - February 1909. During that time, 
Bahnson recalled fifty years later, he was also studying a correspondence course 
in textile manufacturing “every night until | couldn’t hold my eyes open and 
worked 66 hours a week for .65 a day or $3.90 a week.” During World War I, he 
helped establish what would eventually become the Bahnson Company, which 
produced humidifiers for textile mills. Bahnson’s uncle, John W. Fries, who 
realized that moisture added to the air in textile mills made the fiber’s more 
workable and manageable, had developed the humidifier. In addition, Bahnson 
succeeded Ruffin as secretary and treasurer of the Washington Mills at Fries, 
Virginia, in Grayson County, which Colonel Fries and investors established in 
1902 to produce sheetings, osnaburgs and twills.7° 


The Washington Mills 


In December 1921 it was announced that the Mayo and Washington 
mills would be merged into one entity known as the “Washington Mills” with 
corporate headquarters in‘ Winston-Salem. Though now officially styled as 
“Washington Mills” the Mayodan plant would continue to be called the Mayo 
Mills for a number of years to come.”’ A direct telephone line from the Mayodan 
plant to the mill at Fries was installed at great expense to the company. All of 
these changes occurred at a tune when the cotton industry in the United States 
was faced with hard economic times brought about by rising transportation and 
production costs, foreign competition and crop failures. 

Other improvements came with the mill merger in the early 1920s. 
Electric power was provided to homes in Mayodan and nearby Madison by the 
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1950s view of the 1910-1911 Knitting Mill, “New Mill’, (far left) 
with additions made in 1931-1932, 1934 and 1941. 
Courtesy of Violet K. Young 


Early 1900s view of Mayo Mills workers. 
Note the number of child laborers. 
Courtesy of Rebecca Mulligan 


and Violet K. Young 
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generators at the Mayodan mill and at the old Avalon mill site. Streets in 
Mayodan were now sand-clayed and concrete sidewalks began to appear on the 
principal streets in town as well largely at the expense of the mill company. The 
Mayodan mill also possessed an ice plant just south of the cotton warehouses. 
While it is likely that the ice plant was an integral part of the humidification 
system needed for the textile mill the ice was also produced for sale to local 
merchants and residents. 


Child Labor 


The story of child labor in the textile industry in North Carolina is a 
long-neglected subject for historians. While there are no records of the Mayo Mill 
to chronicle that aspect of its history, early group photographs of mill employees 
indicate a substantial number of children among them. Parents with large 
families needed the extra income furnished by their children working in the 
mills. ‘The working conditions for children in the mills were no better than for 
adults- the same twelve (at least) -hour workday but for smaller wages. In the 
early 1900s wages for children in southern mills ranged from about $1.37 weekly 
to about $6.50 for the teenagers working ‘adult jobs.” Nina James of Mayodan, 
who began work at the mill in 1926 at age fourteen, recalled that she started as 
a ‘bad work” girl in the sewing room at the rate of approximately fifteen cents an 
hour. The workdays were ten hours a day, Monday-Friday, and five hours on 
Saturday.” 

The jobs in textile mills for children ranged from floor sweepers and 
doffers (who removed full bobbins of yarn from the spinning frames and replaced 
them with empty ones) for the younger children to operating the actual 
machinery for the older teenagers. The starting place for many women at the mill 
was as “bad work girls” in the sewing department where they would inspect 
stitches in clothing and send back inferior work- “not a very popular job.” The 
mill, which generated its own electricity, was still poorly lighted by today’s 
standards and the incessant noise of the machinery coupled with the dust, lint 
and poor ventilation made the plant a physical cross to be borne by child and 
adult alike.”” The child labor condition notwithstanding, legislation was slow to 
eliminate this social ill. In North Carolina the move came first on the state level 
with the passage of House Bill 413 in 1907 which raised the minimum age of 
workers to twelve and limited the workweek for all workers to sixty-six hours. In 
1911 Senator A. D. Ivie, Sr. of Leaksville initiated legislation, which further 
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reduced the workweek to sixty hours. Federal attempts to permanently raise the 
minimum age and reduce working hours were not successful until the 1930s. By 
this time however, other reforms and aging patterns within the child labor 
workforce eventually had significant positive effect. Under the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 the employment of children under sixteen was prohibited 
except for those between fourteen and sixteen involved in non-hazardous work 
and continuing their education.” 


The Years of the Depression 


The 1930s began under a dark cloud for the already ailing textile industry 
in the southern United States. Many textile factories had closed due to the 
Depression or had at least reduced operation hours. The Washington Mills at 
Mayodan did reduce operation hours at times during the height of the 
Depression. One employee recalled that for a period the sewing room was 
operating only three days every two weeks- “a desperate time,” she remarked.” 

The sudden death of Colonel Francis Fries in June 1931 marked the end 
of an era in the history of Mayodan and the textile history in North Carolina. 
While Colonel Fries never lived in Mayodan his benevolent presence was yet 
keenly felt in the community always during his lifetime. A key to Colonel Fries’ 
success in the textile industry was his selection of and reliance upon capable 
subordinates- many of whom had worked their way up through the ranks of the 
industry such as Agnew Bahnson who succeeded Colonel Fries as company 
president. Yet as long as he lived Colonel Fries remained firmly in control of his 
business activities and his successors as president of Washington Mills shared his 
belief in the Christian Work Ethic and the Moravian tradition of “service over 
doctrine.”” 

Just as the Washington Mills weathered the textile crises of the 1920s it 
faced the dark years of the Depression with a keen eye toward the future. Under 
Agnew Bahnson’s leadership a series of additions were made to the 1910-191] 
knitting mill far exceeding any previous expansion in the mill’s history. In 
1931-1932 and again in 1934 two additions of one hundred feet each were made 
to the southern end of the knitting mill and production was significantly 
increased. In 1935 the Washington Mills began the manufacture of lightweight 
underwear, athletic shirts and briefs which would quickly become determining 
factors in mill production. Soon, the mill was producing large quantities of 
underwear daily. To meet this increase in production the mill at Mayodan was 
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operating day and night with a work force soon approaching its peak of 
approximately 1500. By the mid 1930s the Mayodan plant rated as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of cotton knit underwear for men and boys.” As 1936 
dawned the mill appeared to be in the midst of growth and stability- all of which 
came to a sudden halt one hot June morning. 


The Strike of 1936 


The strike at the Washington Mills in the summer of 1936 is an event all 
but unknown except for a few surviving participants. Even some sixty years later 
many of those who participated in the strike are reluctant to or decline to discuss 
it. The local Democratic newspaper, the Madison Messenger, provides no 
background for the events leading to the strike, provided only the barest of 
details concerning the strike in progress and once the strike was over never 
mentioned further developments. Therefore, one interested in uncovering the 
details of this event must rely upon the newspapers from Greensboro, 
Winston-Salem and Reidsville for information. In view of the Messenger’s liberal 
stance on issues in later years its lackluster role in the 1936-1938 labor unrest in 
Mayodan is hard to understand. 

In late spring 1936 the Washington Mills began implementation of anew 
efficiency system which officials hoped would streamline and_ increase 
productivity and profits and eliminate lost or wasted motion at a time of rising 
competition in the textile industry. Such procedures had been common in textile 
mills since the end of World War I where owners added faster and more efficient 
equipment and hired “efficiency consultants” to determine ways of getting more 
work out of the employees. By tying wages to rates of production which only the 
most skilled mill workers could accommodate only a few employees could earn 
beyond the average pay. The remaining majority of workers made less but was 
forced to work harder for it. The added pressure stretched the physical and 
mental endurance of mill workers who quickly dubbed such efficiency programs 
as “stretch outs.”*4 

The efficiency scale adopted at the Washington Mills was modeled on 
the so-called “Bedeaux System” which was common in both American and 
British textile mills in the 1930s. This plan was a combination of straight piece 
rate and a standard hour plan. In order to meet the average wageworkers would 
have to produce a certain number of pieces. To fail in meeting the quota would 
mean a proportionate deduction in wages paid. Workers were timed as to how 
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Washington Mills Knitting Room Operatives August 1931 
Top, left to right: Norman Shreve, Johnny White, John Wille 
Richardson, Elmer Duncan, Casey Jackson, Munford Tuggle, Russell 
Fulcher and Marvin Doss. 
Bottom, left to nght: Am Tulloch (Supervisor), Monroe Alley, Connie 
Adkins, Hezekiah Watson, Walter Holt, and Walter Allred. 
Courtesy of Violet K. Young 


long it took to produce their particular pieces or perform their assigned duties, 
how much time was spent on breaks, visits to the restroom and so forth. The 
presence of time-study efficiency experts hired by the mills, the increased 
production quotas set by the mill and the consequential discontent of the 
employees in general made the situation at Mayodan a powder keg in search of 
a lighted match.” 

The explosion came on the morning of 11 June 1936 when the mill 
employees walked out of the mill. After some minor scuffling the frustrated 
employees forcibly turned the efficiency experts over into the hands of the local 
police who escorted them out of town. The mill workers had surrounded the mill 
office and demanded that the efficiency system be eliminated. When assured 
that things would be settled to their satisfaction the workers returned to the mill 
and finished out the week’s duties. When it was learned that the mill officials 
would not abolish the system the workers walked out on Monday morning, 15 
June, and thus began the first and only strike in the history of the Mayodan plant. 
The strike would last for six weeks.” 

Immediately, representatives of the United Textile Workers of America 
came to Mayodan and organized a chapter, Local #2491, among the disgruntled 
strikers. Parades, meetings in the town ballpark and rallies created a fever pitch 
among the strikers and union membership grew quickly to include the vast 
majority of them. An arbitration board composed of mill employees was 
established to negotiate with the mill officials. The demands of the strikers 
included: elimination of the efficiency system, no retaliation against the strikers 
or union members by the mill, the implementation of a eight-hour workday and 
a forty-hour workweek, and the right to collective bargaining by a committee of 
the employees’ choice. Mill president Agnew Bahnson refused to make any 
compromises with the strikers and would not issue any policy statement 
concerning the mill’s future course of action. Moreover, he declined to make any 
statement to the press, saying that the matter could not be resolved in the 
newspapers. The negotiations between mill leadership and representatives of the 
workers, though civil, accomplished nothing. In fact throughout the whole course 
of the strike no outbreak of violence was recorded. Soon, it became apparent that 
Bahnson was determined to sit out the strike until the strikers capitulated- which 
was exactly what he did.”” 

As the days of the strike turned into weeks the workers’ plight in 
Mayodan became more critical. While some employees were able to draw 
unemployment compensation others had not participated in the Federal program 
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and thus could not do so. Fortunately many families in Mayodan had their own 
livestock and maintained gardens as well. The state welfare department sent 
foodstuffs to Mayodan for relief purposes and county welfare officers saw to its 
distributions to some three hundred local families.*® 

President Bahnson’s firm and uncompromising position began to take 
effect upon the crumbling morale of the strikers who, on 22 July 1936, ended 
their six-week protest and agreed to return to work under the somewhat naive 
belief that the company “would do right by them.” Union activists were 
powerless to convince the workers to continue the strike and publicly stated that 
the terms ending the strike were agreeable rather than to admit to their own 
impotence in gaining any concessions for the strikers.”” 

On Monday 27 July 1936 the Washington Mills reopened the Mayodan 
plant and summoned approximately half of the original workers back to their 
jobs. Due to the cancellation of many orders during the course of the strike the 
mill was unable to begin full operations immediately. Workers were thus brought 
back to work on a gradual basis over the next several weeks as departments were 
reopened.” By the fall, however, the mill was operating at full capacity but some 
fifty-seven employees, most of them active in the strike, still remained without 
jobs. The union filed a complaint charge on behalf of these employees citing that 
Washington Mills was guilty of discrimination and in violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. This act guaranteed workers collective bargaining 
and mutual aid and protection in labor disputes. The National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) immediately began investigations into the labor practices and 
activities of the Washington Mills.*! In November 1936 the mill won a temporary 
Federal injunction against the NLRB’s inquiry in which the mill contended that 
the board’s investigation was hindering the business of the company and that it 
had no jurisdiction in this matter.” Mill officials admitted that “they had hired 
some new help and would give no promise that former employees now idle would 
ever be taken back.”” The temporary injunction against the NLRB continued 
through the winter of 1936-1937 while the constitutionality of the National Labor 
Relations Act (the “Wagner Act”) was being tested in the courts. 

When the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Act in April 1937 
Washington Mills immediately negotiated for a settlernent with its disgruntled 
former employees. The company pledged to reinstate the employees 
“one-hundred percent” to their former positions or comparable ones with back 
pay. The Greensboro Daily News reported on this latest development which was 
mysteriously ignored by the Madison Messenger: 
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Mayodan took on a boom-time air...as checks ranging up to $800 were 
distributed. The payments were net after deductions for house rent and 
other company advances and deductions on account of whatever money 
was earned in other employment... Officials of the company would not 
give out the total involvement, but in the village it was estimated at 


between $25,000 and $35,000. Merchants who had advanced credit and 


dealers in luxury goods were jubilant over the sudden flow of cash. 


The matter concerning the 1936 strike appeared to have been settled on 
the surface by the spring of 1937 but mill officials were only biding their time. 
One year later, using a slowdown in the national textile industry as an excuse, the 
Washington Mills shut down the Mayodan without any warning. When the mill 
soon reopened some one hundred union members were not recalled and 
non-union workers were given the positions of those not recalled. Moreover, it 
was disclosed that the mill management had instructed several foremen to spy 
on union activities and to incite fear among workers that the mill might be closed 
or moved to Winston-Salem if union activity in Mayodan persisted. Employees 
were offered money to serve as informants while management was making plans 
to “get rid” of union workers. While not all of the union members at Mayodan 
were laid off in 1938, there were enough dismissals to retaliate for the 1937 back 
pay and to intimidate those still in the union. The Textile Workers Union of 
America officials requested the NLRB to reopen its investigations at Washington 
Mills but no further action was apparently taken and the case remained closed” 

A veil of silence descended upon the subject of the strike as far as the 
employees and management of the Washington Mills were concerned. One of 
the most turbulent events in the history of western Rockingham County was 
quickly glossed over and largely forgotten. In 1990 one of the major participants 
in the strike came forward somewhat reluctantly, to give his account in a local 
radio interview which received little attention.”° Even the role played by the 
union in the strike and aftermath in Mayodan can no longer be properly 
determined. No records of the Mayodan chapter seem to have survived and much 
of the records of labor organizations in the South in the 1930s likewise do not 
exist. Newspapers were reluctant to report on local union activities in Mayodan 
and the few surviving members of the union are hesitant even today to discuss 
their activities sixty years ago. A union meeting hall was erected in the West End 
section of Mayodan on Washington Street and the Mayodan chapter was active 
until about 1939-1940 when it collapsed for reasons unknown.” 
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Almost six decades would pass before a union, the United Textile Hosiery 
Workers, would be successful in establishing a local chapter at Mayodan during 
the mill’s final years of operation.” 


War Spurs Mill to Action 


The merease in demand, production and employees at the Mayodan 
plant during the 1930s had also called for an expansion of its facilities. Twice 
during the 1930s the knitting mill was expanded and by the end of the decade 
a new concrete dain on the Mayo had replaced the original 1895 wooden one.” 

As the nation approached intervention in the Second World War the 
Washington Mills made its last major expansion of the knitting mill (still 
referred to as the ‘new’ mill) with the construction of a 91 x 99-foot addition to 
the southern end in late 1941.° ‘The addition was timely as the mill began 
receiving orders for undergarments for the armed forces. An in-house history 
noted the effects the war had upon the company: 


The second World War brought many problems. Practically all 
of the younger employees of the mill were in the country’s service, 
leaving the older employees to carry on in the face of ever increasing 
demand for underwear products by the armed forces. The hours of work 
were increased as well as the work load demands, and this coupled with 
anxiety for their sons and friends made their task a most difficult one. 
The record during this was period was outstanding and one of which all 
employees can well be proud. 

The readjustment period following the war brought about many 
changes. Many of the young men who fought so valiantly on the far 
flung battle fields of the world returned with honor to their jobs at the 
mill. During their absence war bonds given by the Washington Mills 
Company had regularly been sent to then or deposited for them in 
appreciation for their outstanding efforts and sacrifice for their country. 
This Influx of younger personnel greatly cased the burdens of the older 
employees and soon a return to a more normal situation was 
experienced. 

The years of the war had taken their toll of the machinery of the 
mill. Practically a continuous operation of the machines for the five 
year period plus the fact that many parts and almost all new machinery 
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was impossible to get, depreciated the equipment far beyond its normal 
course. Because of this it was necessary to replace much of the 
equipment with new machines and this was done as soon as conditions 
allowed after the war’s end.’ 


Life in the Mill Village 


Vhe mill workers in Mayodan followed a simple, if regimented, daily 
routine as local historian Violet Young recalled: 


When I think of my childhood in Mayodan, I often recall the sound of 
the mill bell. At 6:00 a.m. there was the sound of the “hour” bell; some 
called it the “long” bell but as a child to me it seemed to say, “Get up, 
get up, get up.” At 6:30 a.m. the half an-hour bell seemed to tell the 
workers to “hurry.” The sights and sounds of people going to work, 
walking along together, still remain in my mind. Then at 6:50 a.m. the 
ten-minute bell was the last call; the whistle blew at 7:00 a.m. and the 
dav’s work began. The whistle blew again at 12 noon [for lunch], again 
at 1:00 p.m. to summon workers back to their jobs, and again at quitting 
time. | recall those days with a bit of nostalgia, also.” 


Anew age dawned for \Mlavodan with the introduction of electricity into 
the null houses in 1920s courtesy of the mill. Each room in a mill house was 
provided with an electrical drop down from the ceiling. The mill charged five 
cents amonth for cach drop ina house. For example, a three-room house would 
lave three drops plus a drop each for the front and back porches. Consequently 
residents would run extension cords all around the rooms in order to avoid paving 
tor additional drops. Why fires caused by faulty wiring or overloads did not 
destroy more homes in Mavodan is indeed most astonishind. The electrical bill 
was taken out of the employees’ pav as was rent, adi tiertal medical expenses, 
and coal which was delivered to the homes.” 


Rents on houses depended upon the size of the dwelling. Nina James 
recalled that when her family arrived in Mavodan in the 1920s they feicd a 
five-room company-owned house on Sixth Avenue for $1.65 a month. 

Recreation among Mayodan’s mill community was like that of other 
southern textile mill villanes During Mayodan’s early years her five main 
churches were focal points of community activity as was also the school. Young 
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men played on company sponsored baseball teams. Hunting, fishing, swimming 
and skating (on the canal and river) in the winter were always popular pastimes. 
The local ballpark, owned by the mill, was the scene of all of the major sports 
activities in the area and if there was one sport that epitomized Mayodan and 
gave the town a solid reputation it was baseball. Eventually the town boasted its 
own movie theater on Main Street as well as several poolrooms. It was not an 
uncommon sight to see a child sent into a poolhall to retrieve a long overdue 
father some evenings or a mother dragging her underage son home from such an 
establishment.” 

Country music, which had always enjoyed a certain degree of popularity 
in the mull villages, became more commonplace in these communities in the 
1920s with the arrival of radio. This medium brought mill workers into contact 
with performers “who provided a connection with the old tunes of rural life and 
with new songs that expressed loneliness, nostalgia and hope for better times.” 
Indeed, one former Mayodan resident recalled that as a youth in the 1930s and 
1940s: “We were always playing ball in the ballpark and | can remember that on 
Saturday nights the Grand Ole Opry was broadcast from Nashville. Everyone 
listened to it and in the summertime with all the windows open I could follow 
the entire program as | walked home from the ballpark without missing a beat.””° 

If boredom and despair were constant companions to mill workers it is 
obvious then that those in Mayodan fought them with as many recreational and 
cultural diversions as could any mill village its size. The fact that many of these 
diversions were provided for by the mill cannot be overlooked. While life in the 
mill village was mundane and miserable to many, and it was, to others it meant 
survival. Billy B. Barrow, Jr., who retired after forty four years at the mill recalled: 
“It was a way of life... We didn’t know any different .... If you misbehaved, got 
drunk and was put in jail, then you would forfeit your job [and consequently your 
house as well.” Another mill retiree summed up the subject in one sentence: 
“We didn’t make a lot of money, but we made a living, raised our children and 
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paid for their education- so we were fortunate.””’ 


Community and Mill Relations 
With the close of the war the Washington Mills and the Mayodan 
Community marked their fiftieth anniversaries. While the town experienced 


many of the problems which existed in textile mill villages, Mayodan had a 
unique way of mixing “spindles with lilacs,” or in other words, mill and 
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Mill houses on South Fourth Avenue, citca 1930 
Courtesy of Violet K. Young 


Mayo Mills Band, circa 1923 
Left to Right: (Back row) Jesse Richardson, Jimmy Baker, Ross Myers, Kirby Reid, 
Frank Tulloch, Cecil Richardson, John Webb. 
(Front row) Sam Jones, Harold Myers and Tom W. Lehman, leader. 
Courtesy of Violet K. Young 
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community worked hand-in-hand. At mid-century both entities could look back 
with a sense of pride and accomplishment. Not only did the mill give birth to the 
town of Mayodan, but the town was nurtured throughout largely through the 
financial support of the mill as well. Space does not permit a thorough study of 
mull and community relations in Mayodan but even a cursory glance is quite 
Impressive. 

In addition to providing the customary low-cost housing for the mill 
workers the mill also saw to other community needs and almost from the 
beginning as cited by Harriet Herring in her landmark 1929 study of “extra-mill” 
activities in North Carolina: 


‘A plan (for education) was undertaken in 1895 by the Washington Mills 
at Mavodan. These mills showed considerable interest in schools by 
building a schoolhouse (in 1901)and completely operating it for several 
vears until the county took it over. During the same time it employed 
a night school teacher who taught classes of adults, having two groups 
that met on alternate nights. Attendance was good — some twenty-five 
to thirty in each class — and general primary and elementary subjects 
were taught. ‘his company-paid teacher was continued long after the 
county took over the school, in fact until about ten years ago when “the 
night school just stopped” from general lack of interest.” 


Washington Mills... started a band in 1897. Of all the early bands this 
was probably most nearly a volunteer and an employee-initiated 
organization. While its activity has been irregular it has never long 
remained dormant. During these thirty years the mill’s only official 
relation to it has been to lend money to the individual player to buy his 
instrument and Ict him repay it gradually.” 


Washington Mills ... has had a company doctor from the beginning. 
The doctor is paid a straight salary and he takes care of all sickness 
without charge except for maternity cases and operations. The 
employees give three cents a week for each member of the family. This 
does not pay the total salary of the doctor, which the mill completes as 
a subsidy to health work. They have changed doctors many times since 
the plan started because they have had a policy of taking young men 
fresh from their training. This has been very satisfactory — good 
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doctors and no complaints from the people. The superintendent 
mentioned several doctors with a state reputation who had started out 
with the company. The company has also employed a nurse since “a 
while before the war.” She does home visiting and helps with the sick 
and teaches the people in the care of the sick. She also holds monthly 
meetings of the women of the town for the discussion of health and 
related topics, this work being carried on through the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. She initiates and arranges mectings for the county home 
demonstration agent, who gives instruction in canning, cooking, and 
other subjects. She is the liaison officer between the mill and the 
county welfare officer and gets excellent cooperation from all the 
county pects Naturally much of her work is in cooperation with the 
doctor.” 


One of the great mysteries in the history of the Washington Mills was its 
ability to keep its doors open and machinery operating even during the dark days 
of the Depression when other mills were closing. Not only did the mill remained 
open (except during the time of the strike and construction projects) it 
continued to contribute to the betterment of the community. In 1933 the 
Mayodan School received a new $7,000 brick gymnasium paid for by the mill in 
cooperation with the. local °PUA™ ward sar eclcralimaid tuts ais 
gymnasium/community building was an asset to a town of Mayodan’s size, 
especially during the Depression. In August 1940 the Mayodan Library moved 
into its own building on Adams Street. Formerly a mill house the building was 
donated and remodeled to house the library by Washington Mills while its 
equipment was donated by local merchants and patrons.” 

Recreation for mill employees and the community-at-large was also a 
concern of the mill leadership which had provided the ball park across from the 
Mayodan School on Main Street and until 1941 helped roe oL the Mayodan 
Senators baseball team of the North Carolina Bi-State League.® Near the end of 
the Second World War mill executives devised a plan to establish a local YMCA 
in Mayodan. This plan came to fruition in 1946 with the hiring of a YMCA 
director and a headquarters in a frame building on North Second Avenue. This 
location was decided temporary from the beginning until a more suitable facility 
could be erected. In March 1954 the mill presented and dedicated a newly 
constructed YMCA building on South Second Avenue directly in front of the 
plant. Of brick, concrete and steel construction, the new facility cost the mill 
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approxitnately one-half million dollars to build and equip and was complete with 
a gymnasium and bowling alley. It was also intended as a center of social, civic, 
education and religious activities for people of all ages. 

Yet, the most popular and beloved phase of the recreational program of 
Washington Mills was its creation of Mayo Park. In 1948 a 400-acre tract of mill 
property just north of Mayodan was set aside for a park. In just four months time 
the mill, in cooperation with the Town of Mayodan, local YMCA and concerned 
citizens, turned a rugged wooded area and stream into the county’s leading 
recreational facility. The park was originally comprised of two lakes, a sandy 
beach, bathhouse, a massive log pavilion with fieldstone fireplace and picnic 
areas. Though the financial burden for this effort was carried by the mill Mayo 
Park was available to the community-at-large. The planners for Mayo Park could 
not have chosen a more beautiful or appropriate location for the facility, which 
for approximately two decades served the community well.” 

The demise and eventual closing of Mayo Park in the late 1960s was a 
decision both mill officials and local residents would long regret. Even though 
today Mayodan has Farris Memorial Park northwest of town with excellent 
recreational facilities no place could conceivably surpass or replace the 
sentimental attachment generated by the lamented Mayo Park that is no more.° 


Expanding and Changing With The Times 


The two decades following the Second World War were years of growth 
and development for the Washington Mills. Under the presidency of R. Arthur 
Spaugh, (1899-1990) who had succeeded Agnew Balinson in 1951, a number of 
physical improvements were made to the Mayodan facility. In 195+ the last major 
addition to the spinning (or “old” mill) was constructed. Approximately 50 x 100 
feet, this recent extension facilitated newer methods in knitting cloth and 
winding yarn. In 1958-1959 warehouses totaling some 60,000 square feet were 
constructed on the south side of Highway 135 across from the mill and in 1966 
and 1970 additional warehouse space was added. In 1960 the last addition bee 
made to the mill office to make room for electronic calculating equipment.” 

In addition to these improvements at the Washington Mills several 
longstanding traditions were either changed or eliminated altogether. During 
1955 over 140 mill houses were offered for sale to the employees who resided in 
them and thus the mill was relieved of the major responsibility of maintenance. 
The following year the mill discontinued its medical program and the doctor's 
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Mayodan YMCA upon completion in 1954 
Courtesy ot Jett Bullins 


Washington Mills sewing room, circa 1960 
Courtesy of Jett Bullins 
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office at the mill was closed. For years the mill doctor served also the Mayodan 
community-at-large.”” 

Most of the changes during these two decades focused upon increases in 
manufacturing, marketing and efficiency. One of the most outstanding 
developments came in 1954 when Washington Mills launched a new line of 
sportswear, sleepwear and underwear for men and boys under the name of “Mayo 
Spruce.” The company at once began a marketing program which made “Mayo 
Spruce” a household name nationwide. Vhe “Mayo Spruce” line was 
supplemented in 196] with the distribution of the “Little Spruce” line of knitted 
outerwear for children. ‘lo meet the ever-increasing demands on production the 
Washington Mills opened a garment plant at Dobson, North Carolina in 1952 
and nine years later a knit goods plant at Marion, North Carolina.” 

Efficiency continued to be a concern of the mill leadership that changed 
in 1964 with the retirement of the popular president R. Arthur Spaugh whose 
career in textiles began in 1920. Vice President Walser A. Blackwood, (1912- 
1995) who came to Washington Mills in 1934 directly out of North Carolina 
State University, succeeded Spaugh. The retirement of Spaugh seemed to 
indicate the end of an era in mill leadership. The first three presidents of the 
Washington Mills: Colonel Fries, Agnew Balinson, and Arthur Spaugh were 
devout laymen in the Moravian Church and were thereby linked by a common 
heritage and philosophy which guided them in their daily activities. To some 
keen observers it seemed that the decline in the fortunes of the Washington 
Mills, for whatever reasons, coincided with the demise of what Arthur Spaugh 
called “the Moravian connection.” 

Under the leadership of President Walser Blackwood Washington VIills 
continued its quest for increased productivity and efficiency against the 
darkening cloud cast by foreign competition in the textile market. In 1965 the 
cotton pickers were replaced with the latest automatic type and the first 
automatic winders were installed. The following year improved machinery for the 
better bending of synthetic fibers and cotton was installed and progress was made 
toward the eventual air-conditioning of the entire plant. By the late 1960s the 
plant was able to produce a wider variety of both cotton and synthetic fabrics 
which, it was hoped, would enable the Washington Mills to operate im a more 


diversified market.” 


In 1969 the first Washington Mills outlet store opened in Mayodan as the 
company on its own attempted in a small way to market its product locally.” 
In its efforts toward greater efficiency the Washington Mills closed down 
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the Avalon power plant in the late 1960s and the use of the turbines at the 
Mayodan plant was also discontinued. Duke Power, which had been providing 
an increasing amount of power in the community, then assumed total power 
responsibility for both the mill and community. In 1972 the mill scrapped its coal 
heating boilers, which had been in use since the turn of the century, and replaced 
them with a 63,000-ton oil fired boiler. Two 25,000-gallon fuel tanks were also 
installed at this time as the new heating system consumed an approximate 3500 
gallons of number six fuel oil on an average day.” 

Inn 197+ the lower end of the mill canal was filled in as the mill was 
operating totally by electricity. A pipe was installed in the canal before it was 
filled in so that the mill could get water to backwash its filter plant when 
necessary. At this time the large 150,000-gallon standpipe northwest of the mill 
between First and Second avenues was converted from water to fuel oil storage 
during the predicted energy crisis. This standpipe originally provided water for 
fire protection along with a Knowles system that drew water out of the mill’s 
tailrace. 

The 15,000 gallon tank near the mill office was retained to help backwash 
the redwood filters at the filtering plant. These and other capital improvements 
were being made as the Washington Mills entered into the most critical period 
in its history to date.” 


The Fall of Washington Mills 


By the early 1970s the need for economizing and streamlining production 
was apparent at Washington Mills. While annual sales of the corporation were 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five million dollars its earnings were not 
Impressive and its stock was undervalued. The company thus appeared ripe for 
a takeover and ironically one originating from the city which conceived the 
Washington Mills - Winston-Salem. 

Smith Bagley was a grandson of tobacco magnate R. J. Reynolds who was 
an early stockholder in the Mayo Mills. Twice unsuccessful in his candidacy for 
Congress young Bagley turned to the business world in the 1960s and acquired 
the Mayberry Ice Cream Shoppes chain. In 1969 Bagley and food store chain 
entrepreneur James R. Gilley formed Convenient Systems, Inc. (CSI) which 
combined Bagley’s ice cream shops with Gilley’s chain of convenience stores. 
Under the corporate umbrella of Convenient Systems the ‘dynamic duo” began 
a series of acquisitions- the main prize being the Washington Mills Company.” 
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In early 1972 CSI secured a 2.5 million dollar loan from United Virginia 
Bank to finance the purchase of nearly 60,000 shares of Washington Mills stock 
held in trust at Wachovia Bank and Trust. The purchase price of the stock- 
$37.50 per share- was fifteen dollars above the prevailing market price at the 
time. Thus, controlling interest in and the future of the Washington Mills was 
now in the hands of two men who had no previous experience in the textile 
business. ‘This controlling interest would bring about a merger of CSI and the 
Washington Mills Company before the end of the year. Mill President Walser 
Blackwood was “elevated” to Chairman of the Board of the merged corporation 
which would be known as the Washington Group. Bagley was named President 
and CLO and James Gilley Vice President and CFO.” 

To their complete amazement and bewilderment, the Washington Mills 
stockholders now found themselves responsible for the 2.5 million loan CSI used 
to acquired controlling interest of the company! Seven Washington Mills 
stockholders filed suit in Federal court alleging fraud and security laws violations. 
Eventually these individuals were awarded the right to sell their shares for the 
same price Bagley and Gilley paid when they acquired controlling interest. By this 
time, however, the stock had split and was already and increasingly worth more 
than the high price Bagley and Gilley had first paid. By 1974 the stock had 
produced a 45 per cent return on equity with three million dollars in earnings on 
sales of nearly 65 million or $43.19 a share. Bagley and Gilley were hailed as a 
new breed of textile entrepreneurs.’° Some of the former stalwarts of Washington 
Mills were not so easily impressed. Arthur Spaugh, who had retired from the 
company as president in 1964, in writing to a childhood friend interested in the 
history of the mills, remarked: “We did have some (Washington Mills) records 
in mill files (at the Winston-Salem office). Now they seem to be gone ...I doubt 
that the new management of Washington Mills have much interest in the past. 
This would be particularly true if you make a feature of the Fries, Hege (Spaugh) 
or Bahnson families, or the Moravian connection .... They want the emphasis on 
what has been done since they took over.””” Unfortunately, Spaugh’s remark was 
but a voice in the wilderness- that of the courtly, benevolent and upright business 
executive, which seemed outmoded in the fast-paced world of “wheeling and 
dealing.” 

With initial profits the Washington Group commenced an active 
campaign of acquisitioning retail outlets and textile plants in Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Pennsylvania and Oklahoma as well as a seventeen-story office building 
in Charlotte. The company, however, lost a half million dollar option, which was 
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never exercised, on an overpriced 765 acre tract in Mecklenburg County to the 
amount of twelve million dollars. But this was only a foretaste of other reckless 
spending approved by the Washington Group- disaster was looming over the 
horizon.” 

The nation’s textile market, which had begun to show signs of weakening 
by late 1974, was in serious financial decline by 1975. By the spring of that year 
the Washington Group was projected to lose more in its second quarter than it 
had earned during the entire previous year! By the end of fiscal year November 
1974-November 1975 the company reported a loss of over seven million dollars 
on sales of nearly cighty million (resulting in a loss of $3.48 per common and 
common equivalent share). The regular visits to the plants by Bagley and Gilley 
became less frequent and all but stopped.” 

Then, in late 1975 it was quietly announced that Smith Bagley, citing 
“family reasons,” had sold his entire interest in the Washington Group to Gilley 
and had resigned as president and as a company director. Yet, Bagley was placed 
on a retainer as a “consultant” to the company under a ten-year contract. By 
spring 1976 Gilley, one of some +400 stockholders, now possessed some sixty 
percent of the company’s stock which enabled him to become Bagley’s successor 
as President and CEO. Meanwhile, grumblings from within the company were 
being heard in Winston-Salem and finally in Mayodan- the Washington Group 
was in serious financial trouble. The company restructured its debts and 
liquidated a number of its holdings including the Fries, Virginia plant in 1977. 
Despite a brief “turnaround” in 1976 the company announced losses in excess of 
1. 8nulhion dollars in the second quarter of 1977. The company, in making a shift 
from making underwear to producing “fashion sportswear,” encountered 
excessive expenses and limited profits. 

By spring 1977 the financial footings of the Washington Group were 
quickly eroding and the company was considering moving its executive 
headquarters from Winston-Salem to Mayodan. Half of the group’s directors and 
a number of key executives had also resigned.” 


‘The Boom Goes Bust 
On 17 June 1977 the company announced that it would close its plants 
and lay off some 2,500 employees- including some 900 in Mayodan- until 5 July. 


On 20 June the Washington Group filed a petition seeking to reorganize under 
Chapter Ten of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. Washington Group President Gilley 
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stated that the company was not bankrupt but that “it lacked liquid assets” and 
that it sought court protection to provide time to straighten its financial affairs 
and eliminate its massive debt. Meanwhile some of the local banks ceased 
cashing payroll checks issued by the Washington Group due to insufficient 
funds. R.A. Gilbert, a retired textile executive, was appointed by the court to 
manage the company as trustee. Once under trusteeship, the Mayodan plant was 
reopened on 27 June 1977. The company’s stock value had plummeted to 
twenty-five cents a share the day the company sought court protection. Moreover, 
the company pension plan and profit sharing system was lost leaving many mill 
employees, and many non-employee stockholders, devastated, feeling betrayed, 
and pointing an accusatory finger at “certain” company officials and directors. 
Soon the Washington Group began divesting itself of many of its recent 
acquisitions to provide the liquid capital needed to reduce its debt. This left only 
the Mayodan, Marion and Spindale plants in North Carolina and the outlet stores 
as the battered remnants of the once promising Washington Group.” 


Mill Changes Hands 


The textile industry nationwide continued to experience ups and downs 
with the approach of the 1980s thus delaying the removal of the court protection 
of the Washington Group. In early 1981 New York financier and entrepreneur 
William Friedman acquired James Gilley’s controlling interest in the 
Washington Group. Meanwhile Company morale plummeted, production 
decreased, and competitors were luring the best employees away from the 
Washington Mills. With the nation’s financial recession well underway the cloud 
over the Washington Mills continued to darken.” 

The Washington Group was removed from court protection in February 
1982. The group paid for a full-page advertisement in a major New York 
newspaper proclaiming the words: “Free at Last.” Shareholders and unsecured 
creditors met to elect a new board of directors for the company. The next few 
months were unstable ones as Friedman tried to establish a power base by 
purchasing more than half of the preferred stock in the Washington Sty and 
pushing his plans to move the company’s headquarters to Mayodan.™ 
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Under the Tultex Umbrella 


Then in mid-1982 ‘Tultex Corporation, sportswear manufacturer, of 
Martinsville, Virginia which made an unsuccessful bid for the textile subsidiaries 
of the Washington Group in 1979, made an offer of nineteen million which was 
accepted. Included in the July 1982 sale was the Mayo Park property north of 
Mavodan in addition to the plants at Mayodan, Spindale, Dobson, Marion, 
L.owgap and Asbury, North Carolina. Approximately two-thirds of the sales price 
consisted of the Washington Mills liabilities, accounts payable and other 
obligations. What is interesting to note is that a parent company of ‘Tultex was 
the former Sale Knitting Company, which had been founded in part by 
Martinsville textile magnate William L. Pannill. Pannill began his textile career 
at the Mayodan plant and has served as the town mayor in the early 1900s. He 
then left Mayodan and in a most interesting story became employed as a sweeper 
in a Utica, New York textile mill where he learned many secrets of the textile 
business which he brought back with him when he returned south to make his 
fortune.” 

The purchase finalized, Tultex began a modernization and improvements 
program intended to update their newly acquired plants. When Tultex acquired 
the Washington Mills the Mayodan facility handled everything from “yarn 
production to knitting, dyeing, cutting and sewing.” ‘Tultex combined and 
consolidated many of these operations with its other facilities. hereafter the 
Mayodan mill was solely a yarn and sewing plant. The yarn produced at Mayodan 
was sent to Tultex plants at Martinsville and Asheville. The fabric was then 
returned to Mayodan and a half-dozen plants where it was stitched into sweat 
pants, sweatshirts, ‘I’-shirts and other active wear.*° 

In 1984 Tultex underwent a restructuring from a holding company 
management to a manufacturing organization, with an increased emphasis on 
fleeced apparel products. Under this plan, company-owned operations suchas the 
Washington Mills were named and styled under the ‘Vultex Corporation. For 
fiscal year 1986 the corporation reported its most successful year of operation 
with a new income increase of over one hundred percent due to a sales increase 
of twenty-five percent. The company’s earnings peaked in 1987 only to decline 
thereafter in accordance with the nationwide textile recession brought about 
largely by the increase of foreign competition.®” 

During the nearly two decades of operation under Tultex the Mayodan 
plant witnessed a gradual reduction in its workforce from approximately 800 in 
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1981 to just under 150 at the time the plant closed in 1999. Automation was the 
key factor in this reduction of the workforce but with this decrease had come an 
increase in expenditures for equipment. The observation that “yarn 
manufacturing had gone from labor iritensive to capital intensive.” was true 
beyond any doubt at Mayodan and other textile plants across the nation.*® 


Closure and Resurrection? 


During the latter half of the 1990s the Tultex Company experienced 
significant sales losses in the fleece-product area due to unseasonably warmer 
winters and of course the omnipresent foreign competition- especially from Asia 
and Mexico. These factors resulted in a higher inventory and a greater debt than 
the company had anticipated. Company annual net losses had increased from 
$4.85 million at the beginning of 1998 to $36.5 million a year later. Sales at the 
close of 1998 were two hundred million less than at the same time a year earlier, 
Such declines in the fortunes of Tultex prompted company officials to 
discontinue the sewing division at the Mayodan plant in the winter of 1999 and 
some 145 jobs were eliminated. This left only a similar number of workers in the 
yarn manufacturing division and distribution center at Mayodan.” 

On 3 December 1999 Tultex announced that it would reorganize under 
the Federal Bankruptcy Code. In so doing the company would focus on 
distribution of fleece products instead of its production. This meant that the 
Mayodan plant would be closed immediately along with other plants in North 
Carolina, Virginia and Jamaica. The Mayodan closing was the sixth such major 
layoff in the textile and apparel industry in Rockingham County in the past two 
years. Company officials insisted that the court protection move was the last 
resort in saving the company, which finally bowed to, and accepted production 
of its fleece wear in Mexico. Hereafter Tultex would begin transformation into 
a marketing and distribution company having fallen victim to the high costs of 
the domestic textile and apparel industry.” 

The closing of the Mayodan plant has been devastating upon the 
individual former employees but as Tultex was no longer the major employer in 
Mayodan the impact upon the community as a whole is difficult and still too 
recent to determine. However in 1994, for example, the company paid over 
$30,000 in property taxes and averaged a local water and sewer bill of nearly 
$3,000 monthly.” 


In late 2000 the announcement was made that Tultex had sold the 
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Mayodan plant to Unique Promotions and Properties, Inc., a private venture, 
which plans to turn the complex into a special events center complete with 
restaurants, shops, a hotel, recreation center and campground. If these plans 
prove successful then there is the possibility that the former mill may be the 
proverbial phoenix from the ashes and become, once again, a focal point for 
western Rockingham County and points beyond.” 

Today, the 105 year-old Mayodan plant, with its more recent additions, 
bears testimony to a century’s hard work and service of thousands of people of 
western Rockingham and surrounding counties in North Carolina and Virginia. 
The mill, which gave birth to Mayodan and nurtured its growth and development 
as a mill community, now has the opportunity to lead the fown as it enters a new 
chapter in its history. Only time will tell. But is the closing of the Mayodan plant 
the end of the century old legacy of Colonel Francis Fries? Certainly not. Though 
an indifferent community-at-large and industry may largely regard the principles 
and many accomplishments of the Fries family as outmoded and unprofitable 
today still their influence lives on. It was Colonel Fries who had the vision that 
brought the railroad through the Mayo River Valley, tamed the river for 
hydroelectric power, established the textile mills in the area and the subsequent 
development of the mill communities there. Therefore, it will not be hard to 
detect in any future success in the Mayodan Community its original roots in that 
modest Christian businessman of vision and integrity whose record is not found 
in the books of man but in the Book of Life- that man being I"rancis HH. Iries. 
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MAYODAN IN THE NORTH CAROLINA YEAR BOOK 
1902-1916 


Editor’s Note: ‘The following are entries for the town of Mayodan abstracted from the 
1902-1916 issues of the North Carolina Year Book, published by the News and Observer 
Company of Raleigh, North Carolina. Our thanks are extended to the News and 
Observer for permission to reprint this material. ‘Vhe North Carolina Year Book was an 


annual directory of business, institutions, officials and other vital information on towns 


throughout the state. Much of the information contained therein cannot be found in 


any other source. ‘l’he issues of the Year Book are preserved at the North Carolina State 


Library at Raleigh. It is hoped that this source will be of great value to local historians 


and genealogists in determining the residency of local citizens and the existence of area 


businesses. 
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MAYODAN 
Incorporated in 1899. 
Population, 904. 
‘Tax rate--City purposes.10c. on $100. 
Election held in May. Term, | year. 


‘Town Officers 
MAYOR--I'rancis B. Kemp. 
CLERK-- T. H. ‘Turner, 
TREASURER-- T. H. Turner. 

LAX COMMEGIOR=: Pile Garner! 
CITY PHYSICIAN-- Dr. Davis. 
CHIEF OF POLICE--P. T. CARTER. 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN--T. HL. Turner, J. 


B. Crouch, W. 'T. Poindexter. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS-- R. R. Ray, Prin. 


CITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE-- W. C. 


Ruffin, H. Brown, J. Ueltschi, Jr. 
POSTMASTER --C. L. Walters. 
R. R. AGENT --C. H. Barnes. 
EXPRESS AGEN'T --C. H. Barnes. 


Cemeteries and Supts. 
Moravian Cemetery. 
Ministers and Churches. 


BAPTIST --W. H. Wilson, Pastor. 


MORAVIAN --H. E. Rondthaler, Pastor. 
METHODIST--Amos Gregson, Supply. 


Schools and Academies. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses. 
Mrs. k.. J. Higgins. 
G. W. Hester. 
Mrs. B. P. Robertson. 


Barber Shops. 
Sam Clark. 
M. Marshall. 


Butchers and Dealers in Cattle. 
G. W. Hester. 


Contractors and Builders. 
J. W. Walters. 
W. 'T. Poindexter. 


Cotton Mills. 
‘THE MAYO MILLS-- I’. H. Fries, President; 
W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and Treasurer. 
THE AVALON MILLS--F. H. Fries, 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 


‘LT reasurer, 


Doctors. 
Dr. Davis. 

Druggists. 
j2be Ault. 
J. 1. Ault. 


Gencral Merchandise. 
S. A. Martin. 
Se Pl esh. 
W..'T. Poindexter. 
B. R. Martin & Co. 
W. B. Gentry. 
Crawford & Marshall. 
B. R. Ross. 
R. HL. King. 


Hardware Dealcrs. 
Pratt Bros. 


Insurance Agencies 
Francis B. Kemp, Agent. 


Land Companies. 


‘The Piedmont Land and Manufacturing 


Co., Francis B. Kemp, President. 


Lumber Mk ’rs and Dealers. 
W. T. Poindexter. 
J. W. Walters. 


Millinery and Fancy Goods. 


Mrs. J. H. Ault. 
Mrs. W. 'T. Poindexter. 


Music Teachers. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Real Estate Agents. 
Francis B. Kemp. 


Telegraph Offices and M’grs. 


C. H. Barnes. 


Saloons. 


Mayodan Dispensary. 
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MAYODAN 


Incorporated in 1899. 

Population, about 1,500. 

‘T'ax rate--City purposes. 10c. on $100. 
Election held in May. Term, | year. 


Town Officers. 
MAYOR--Francis B. Kemp. 
CLERK--T’. H. Turner. 
TREASURER--T. H. Turner. 

TAX COLLECTOR--P. T. Carter. 
CITY PHYSICIAN--Dr. Davis. 
CHIEF OF POLICE--P. T. Carter. 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN--T. H. Turner, J. 


B. Crouch, W. T. Poindexter. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS--R. R. Ray, Prin. 


CITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE--W. C. 


Ruffin, H. Brown, J. Ueltschi, Jr. 
POSTMASTER--C. L. Walters. 
R. R. AGENT--J. W. Taylor. 
EXPRESS AGENT--J. W. Taylor. 


Cemeteries and Supts. 
Moravian Cemetery. 


Ministers and Churches. 
BAPTIST--W. H. Wilson, Pastor. 
MORAVIAN--W. T. Spach, Pastor. 
METHODIST--Amos Gregson, Supply. 


Schools and Academies. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses. 
G. W. Hester. 
Mrs. B. P. Robertson. 


TC. Black’s Store on Main Street early 1900's. 
Courtesy of Jeff Bullins 


Ault’s Drug Store on East Main Street early 1900's. Mrs Sarah Ault behind counter. 
Courtesy of Violet K. Young 
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Barber Shops. 
Sam Clark. 
C. H. Marshall. 


Butchers and Dealers in Cattle. 
G. W. Hester. 
W. B. Gentry. 


Contractors and Builders. 
J). W. Walters. 
W. T. Poindexter. 


Cotton Mills. 
THE MAYO MILLS--F. H. Fries. 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
THE AVALON MILLS--F. H. Fries, 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 


Doctors. 
Dr. Davis. 


Druggists. 
J. H. Ault. 


General Merchandise. 
S. A. Martin. 
Trent & Martin. 
W. T. Poindexter. 
B. R. Martin & Co. 
W. B. Gentry. 
Crawford & Marshall. 
B. V. Ross & Co. 
J. Reubenstein. 
J. Reubenstein. 


Hardware Dealers. 
Pratt Bros. 


Insurance Agencies. 


Francis B. Kemp, Agent. 
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Land Companies. 
‘The Piedmont Land and Manufacturing 
Co., Francis B. Kemp, President. 


Lumber M’fts and Dealers. 
W. T. Poindexter. 
J. W. Walters. 


Millinery and Fancy Goods. 
Mrs. J. H. Ault. 
Mrs. W.'T’. Poindexter. 


Music Teachers. 


Mrs, L. W. Weathersbee. 


Real Hstate Agents. 
Francis B. Kemp. 


Telegraph Offices and M’grs. 
J. W. Taylor 3 


Saloons. 
Mayodan Dispensary. 
Suspender Manufacturers. 


Sa Peel este 


Roller Mills. 
McMichael Bros. 


Brick M’frs and Dealers. 
W. T. Poindexter. 
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AAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1899. 

Population, about 1,500. 

Tax rate--City purposes, 10c. on $100. 
Election held in May. Term, 2 years. 


Town Officers. 
MAYOR--Francis B. Kemp. 
CLERK--T. H. Turner. 
TREASURER--T. H. ‘Turner. 

TAX COLLECTOR--P. T. Carter. 
CITY PHYSICIAN--Dr. Davis. 
CHIEF OF POLICE--P. T. Carter. 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN.--T. H. 
Turner, J. Ueltschi, B. R. Martin. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS--Mrs. L. W. 
Weathersbee, Prin. 

CITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE--W. C. 
Ruffin, H. Brown, J. Ueltschi, Jr. 
POSTMASTER--C. L. Walters. 

R. R. AGENT--J. W. ‘Taylor. 
EXPRESS AGENT--J. W. Taylor. 


Cemeteries and Supts. 
Moravian Cemetery. 


Ministers and Churches. 
BAPTIST--Rey. Mr. Stanford, Pastor. 
MORAVIAN--W. T. Spach, Pastor. 
METHODIST-- D. A. Atkins. 


Schools and Academies. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Hotels and Boarding Houses. 
G. W. Hester. 
Mrs. B. P. Robertson. 


Barber Shops. 
Sam Clark. 
John Lewellyn. 


Butchers and Dealers in Cattle. 
G. W. Hester. 
A. M. Preston. 


Contractors and Builders. 
J. W. Walters. 
W. T. Poindexter. 


Cotton Mills. 
THE MAYO MILLS--F. H. Fries, 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 
THE AVALON MILILS--F. H. Fries, 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 


‘Treasurer. 


Doctors. 


Dr. Davis. 


Druggists. 
J. H. Ault. 


General Merchandise. 
S. A. Martin. 
‘Trent & Martin. 
A.M. Preston. 
B. R. Martin & Co. 
A.M. Taylor & Co. 
Crawford Marshall. 
B. V. Ross & Co. 


Hardware Dealers. 
Pratt Bros. 


Insurance Agencics. 


Francis B. Kemp, Agent. 


and Companies. 
The Piedmont Land and Manufactunng 
Co., Francis B. Kemp, President. 


Lumber M’frs and Dealers. 
W. 'T. Poindexter. 
]. W. Walters. 


Millinery and Fancy Goods. 
Mrs. J. H. Ault. 
Mrs. W. 'T. Poindexter. 
Willis & Marshall. 


Music Teachers. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Real Estate Agents. 
Francis B. Kemp. 


Telegraph Offices and M’grs. 
J. W. Taylor. 


Saloons. 
Mayodan Dispensary. 


Suspender Manufacturers. 


Soe. lest 


Roller Mills. 
McMichael Bros. 


Brick M’frs and Dealers. 
W. T. Poindexter. 
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MAYODAN 


Incorporated in 1899. 

Population, about 1,500 

Tax rate: City purposes, 10c. on $100. 
Election held in May. Term, 2 years. 


Town Officers. 
MAYOR--Francis B. Kemp. 
CLERK--T. H. Turner. 
TREASURER--T. H. Turner. 
TAX COLLECTOR--P. T. Carter. 
CITY PHYSICIAN--T. W. Davis. 
CHIEF OF POLICE--P. T. Carter. 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN--T. H. 
Tumer, J. Ueltschi, B. R. Martin. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS--Mrs. L. W. 
Weathersbee, Prin. 


CITY SCHOOL COMMITTEE--W. C. 


Ruffin, H. Brown, J. Ueltschi, Jr. 
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POSTMASTER--C. 1. Walters. 
R. R. AGENT--J. W. Taylor. 
EXPRESS AGENT--J. W. Taylor. 


Minister and Churches. 
BAPTIST--Rev. Mr. Stanford, Pastor. 
MORAVIAN--W. 'T. Spach, Pastor. 
METHODIS1T-- E. P. Green, Pastor. 
E;PISCOPAL--Rev. Mr. Berkley, Pastor. 


Cemeteries and Supts. 
Moravian Cemetery. 


Schools and Academies. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Barber Shops. 
Sam Clark. 
John Lewellyn. 


Cotton Mills. 
THE MAYO MILLS--F. H. Fries, 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 


THE AVALON MILIS--F. HT. Iries, 


President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 


‘Treasurer. 


Doctors. 


T. W. Davis. 


Druggists. 
J. H. Ault. 


General Merchandise. 
S. A. Martin. 
Mayodan Mercantile Co. 
L. W. Martin. 
B. R. Martin & Co. 
A. M. Taylor & Co. 
Crawford Marshall. 
Mrs. FE. B. Martin. 
R. V. Ross. 


Hardware Dealers. 
Pratt Bros. 


Insurance Agencies. 


Francis B. Kemp, Agent. 


Land Companies. 
‘The Piedmont Land and Manufacturing 
Co., Francis B. Kemp, President. 


Millinery and Fancy Goods. 
Mrs. J. H. Ault. 
Willis & Marshall. 


Music ‘Teachers. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Real Estate Agents. 
Francis B. Kemp. 


Telegraph Offices and Mgrs. 
J. W. Taylor. 


Saloons. 


Mayodan Dispensary. 


Suspender Manufacturers. 


S. P. Tesh. 


Roller Mills. 
McMichael Bros. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1899. 

Population about 1,500. 

‘T'ax rate -- City purposes, 10c. on $100. 
Election held in May. Term, 2 years. 
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Town Officers. 
MAYOR--Francis B. Kemp. 
CLERK--B. R. Martin. 
‘TREASURER--). E. Dempster. 

TAX COLLECTOR-=-R, L. Hill: 
CITY PHYSICIAN--H. H. Harrison. 
CHIEF OF POLICE--R. L. Hill. 
BOARD OF ALDERMEN--T. H. 
Turner, J. E. Dempster, B. R. Martin. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS--Mrs. L. W. 
Weathersbee, Prin. 

CIVY SCHOOL COMMIT TEE--W, C. 
Ruffin, H. Brown, B. R. Martin. 
POSTMASTER--C. L. Walters. 

R. R. AGENT --J. E. Dempster. 
EXPRESS AGEN'T--J. 2. Dempster. 


Minister and Churches. 
BAPTIST'--W. H. Wilson, Pastor. 
MORAVIAN--Rev. Mr. Holton, Pastor. 
METHODIST-- J. H. Robertson, Pastor. 
EPISCOPAL--A. R. Berkley, Rector. 


Cemeteries and Supts. 
Moravian Cemetery. 


Schools and Academies. 


Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Barber Shops. 
Sam Clark. 
R. L. Hill. 


Cotton Mills. 
‘THE MAYO MILLS--F. H. Fries 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 
THE AVALON MILLS--F. H. Fries 
President; W. C. Ruffin, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Doctors. 


H. H. Harrison. 


Druggists. 
J. H. Ault. 


General Merchandise. 
S. A. Martin. 
1. W. Martin. 
Sabavest: 
B. R. Martin Co. 
R. B. Wilson. 
Mrs. E. B. Martin. 
R. V. Ross. 


Hardware Dealers. 
Pratt Bros. 


Insurance Agents. 
Francis B. Kemp, Agent. 


I.and Companies. 
The Piedmont Land and Manufacturing 
Co., Francis B. Kemp, President. 


Millinery and Fancy Goods. 
Mrs. J. 1. Ault. 
Willis & Marshall. 


Music Teachers. 


Mrs. lL. W. Weathersbee. 


Real Estate Agents. 
Francis B. Kemp. 


Telegraph offices and M’grs. 
J. W. ‘Vaylor. 


. Saloons. 
Mayodan Dispensary. 


Suspender Manufacturers. 


Sel esh, 


Roller Mills. 
McMichael Bros. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1897. 
Population.1909; Whites: 1400; 
colored; 100 total 1,500. 

Tax rate: 10c. on the $100. 


Town Officers. 
Mayor--F'rancis B. Kemp. 
Postmaster--C. L. Walters. 

Chief of Police--M. C. Money. 

R. R. Agent--J. E. Dempster, N. & 
W. Railway. 

Manager Telegraph--C. H. Reid, 


Western Union. 


Ministers and Churches. 
E:piscopal-- A. R. Berkley. 
Moravian--Carlton White. 
Methodist--L. W. Collins. 
Baptist--1’. C. Keaton. 


Schools and Academies. 


Public School--Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Doctors. 
Harrison, H. H. 


General Merchandise. 
eshte 
Mayodan Supply Co. 
Wilson, R. B. 
Martin, I. W. 
Martin, S. F. 
Ross, R. V. 
Austin, J.W. 
Ault, J. H. 
Black, T. C. 
The Woolen Mills Store. 


Livery Stables. 
Fallin, E. EF. 


Manufacturing Plants. 
‘The Mayo Mills. 
The Avalon Mills. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1897. 
Population, 1909: Whites, 1,400; 
colored, 100: total, 1,500 

‘Tax rate: 10c. on the $100. 


Town Officers. 
Mayor--Francis B. Kemp. 
Postmaster--C. L.. Walters. 
Chief of police--M. C. Money. 
R. R. Agent--J. I. Dempster, 

N. & W. Railway. 
Manager ‘lelegraph--C. H. Reid, 


Western Union. 


Ministers and Churches. 
piscopal--A. R. Berkley. 
Moravian--Carlton White. 
Methodist--L. W. Collins. 
Baptist--T’. C. Keaton. 


Schools and Academies. 
Public School--Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Doctors. 
Harrison, H. H. 


General Merchandise. 
esha sac 
Mayodan supply Co. 
Wilson, R. B. 
Martin, L. W. 
Martin, S. F. 


Ross, R. V. 

Austin, J. W. 

Ault, J. H. 

Black, T. C. 

Joyce, G. W. 

The Avalon Mills Store. 
The Woolen Mills Store. 


Livery Stables. 
Fallin, E. E. 


Manufacturing Plants. 
The Mayo Mills. 
The Avalon Mills. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1897. 
Population, 1910: Whites, 1,400; 
colored, 100: total, 1,500 

Tax rate: 10c. on the $100. 


Town Officers. 
Mayor--John O. Robinson. 
Postmaster--C. L. Walters. 
Chief of Police--M. C. Money. 
R. R. Agent--J. E. Dempster, 

N. & W. Railway. 
Manager Telegraph--C. H. Reid, 


Western Union. 


Ministers and Churches. 
E;piscopal--Rev. Osborne, Rector. 
Moravian--Carlton White, Pastor. 
Methodist--A. R. Surratt, Pastor. 
Baptist--Rev. Morton, Pastor. 


Schools and Academies. 


Public School--Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee. 


Doctors. 
Harnson H. H. 


General Merchandise. 
est... bs 
Mayodan Supply Co. 
Wilson, R. B. 
Martin, 1. W. 
Martin, S. F. 
Baughin, C. P. 
Austin, J. W. 
Ault, J. H. 
Black, TV. C. 
Piedmont Mercantile Co. 
‘The Avalon Mills Store. 


Livery Stables. 


Fallin, E. E. 


Manufacturing Plants. 
The Mayo Mills. 
‘The Avalon Mills. 
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MAYODAN. 
Incorporated in 1897. 
Population, 1910: Whites, 1,400; 
colored, 100: total, 1,500 
‘Tax rate: 10c. on the $100. 


‘Town Officers. 
Mayor--John O. Robinson. 
Postmaster--C. L. Walters. 
Chief of Police--M. C. Money. 
R. R. Agent--J. It. Dempster, 

N. & W. Railway. 
Manager Telegraph--C. H. Reid, 


Western Union. 


Ministers and Churches. 
E:piscopal-- Willey, Rector. 


Moravian-- 
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Methodist--A. R. Surratt, Pastor. 
Baptist--Rev. Morton, Pastor. 


Schools and Academies. 


Public--Mrs. L. W. Weathersbee, Prin. 


Doctors. 


Harrison H. H. 


General Merchandise. 
Tesh, S.-P: 
Mayodan Supply Co. 
Wilson, R. B. 
Martin, L. W. 
Martin, S. F. 
Baughn, C. P. 
Austin, J. W. 
Ault, J. H. 
Black, T. C. 
PIEDMONT MERCANTILE CO. 
Poole, W.N. 


Livery Stables. 
Fallin, E. E. 


Manufacturing Plants. 
The Mayo Mills. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1897. 
Population, 1910: Whites, 1,400; 
colored, 100: total, 1,500 

Tax rate: 10c. on the $100. 


Town Officers. 
MAYOR-- W. L. Pannill. 
POSTMASTER--C. L. Walters. 
CHIEF OF POLICE-- H. J. Walker. 
R. R. AGENT--J. E. Dempster, 
N. & W. Railway. 


MANAGER 'TELEGRAPH--C. H. Reid, 


W. U. 


Ministers and Churches. 
EPISCOPAL--Willey, Rector. 
MORAVIAN-- 

ME'THODIST--A. R. Surratt, Pastor. 
BAPTIST --Rev. Morton, Pastor. 


Schools and Academies. 
PUBLIC-- Miss Mamie Burnett, Prin. 


Doctors. 
Harrison HH. HH. 


General Merchandise. 
Veshsos 
Mayodan Supply Co. 
Wilson, R. B. 
Martine lay: 
Martin, S. k, 
Baughn, C. P. 
Austin, J. W. 
Ault, J. 1. 
Black AG 
PIF DMONT MERCANTILE Co. 
Poole, W.N. 


Livery Stables. 


Fallin, E. E, 


Manufacturing Plants. 


‘The Mayo Mills. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1897. 
Population,1910 Whites, 1,400: 
colored, 100: total, 1,500 

TAX RATE: 10c. on the $100. 
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Town Officers. 
MAYOR-- W. L. Pannill. 
POSTMASTER-- Roy Martin. 
CHIEF OF POLICE-- H. J. Walker. 
R. R. AGENT--J. E. Dempster, 
N. & W. Railway. 
MANAGER TELEGRAPH--C. H. Reid, 
W. U. 

Ministers and Churches. 
EPISCOPAL-- W. H. Willey, Rector.. 
MORAVIAN-- 

METHODIST--A. R. Surratt, Pastor. 


BAPTIST--Rev. Morton, Pastor. 


Schools and Academies. 


PUBLIC-- Miss Mamie Bennett, Prin. 


Doctors. 
Harrison H. 1. 


General Merchandise. 


Teshaser, 


Mayodan Supply Co. 

Wilson, R. B. 

Martin, L. W. 

Martin, S. F. 

Baughin, C. P. 

Austin, J. W. 

Ault, J. H. 

Black ik @ 

PIEDMONT MERCANTILE CO. 
Poole, W.N. 


Livery Stables. 
Fallin, E. E. 


Manufacturing Plants. 


The Mayo Mills. 
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MAYODAN. 


Incorporated in 1897. 
Population,1910: Whites, 1,400; 
Colored, 100: total, 1,500 

Tax rate: 10c. on the $100.00 


Town Officers. 
MAYOR-- W. L. Pannill. 
POSTMASTER-- Roy Martin. 
CHIEF OF POLICE-- H. J. Walker. 
R. R. AGENT--J. E. Dempster, 
N. & W. Railway. 


MANAGER TELEGRAPH--C. H. Reid, 


W.U. 


General Merchants. 
Tesh, S. P. 
Mayodan Supply Co. 
Wilson, R. B. 
Martin, L. W. 
Martin, S. F. 
Baughn, C. P. 
Austin, J. W. 
Ault, J. H. 
Black, T. C. 
PIEDMONT MERCANTILE CO. 
Poole, W.N. 
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Manufacturing Plants. 
‘The Mayo Mills. 


Livery Stables. 
Fallin, EF. E. 


Ministers and Churches. 
EPISCOPAL-- W. H. Willey, Rector. 
METHODIST--A., R. Surratt, Pastor. 
BAPTIST--Rev. Morton, Pastor. 


Physicians. 


Harrison H. H. 


Schools and Academies. 


PUBLIC-- Mamie Bennett, Prin. 


Principal Farmers Who Receive Mail 
Through Mayodan Post Office. 

Highfell, J. A. 

‘Turner, I. H. 

Tesh, S. P. 

Highfell, T. J. 

Shelton, W. J. 

Highfell, Henry. 

Gann, Bob. 


Gann, Jacir. 


MAYODAN BUSINESSES IN 1938 


Editor's Note: ‘The following directory of Mayodan businesses was compiled for the 
Industrial Directory and Reference Book of the State of North Carolina, compiled in 
1938 under the direction of the division of Commerce and Industrv of the State 
Department of Conservation and Development. 


MAYODAN, Rockingham Co. 
Pop. 1,948 
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Case. Want Be aeietl.@ ae TT eS no ee Aces & Rep 
Crews, Thornas Ws a. .4. hoc. 64.022 Neat 
FarriscAGGS! 400 sale} eS lee Mens Clo, Wwear & Var 
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Colden Rule Laundry Co... 200. aaa ee 

Hicks; Nannie: F.(Mrs, Ric Fo) GC 
Hodges, James Mi, cae oe a0.) Gro & Fill Stn 
JoyeesiHispl: sic... oes ce ope ee Cal GQ) Milieu 
Madison’ Drus Gon) fie ae-ntry (Br of Madison) 
Martins; Royes s. 4 2. Sea aock ee ee Jwelry & Radios(d) 
Martin, Harry'S.: 2. 4...caheteand et: ee Auto Rep & Plbg 

Martin, Jos: P> (near) 2. 1. .... 2). (oats 
Mayodan Coca-Cola. Bottling Go; (not inc: ) le ee 
Mayodan Lumber Com(notinc:)) 12. )uea tea ane Bldg Matl 
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Poole Furmittire Gos (not inc.) 0)... ee Furn 
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Roach GroceryiCoa(notilne,\s.5 age 2 eee (d) 
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“Red” Lauten’s store building erected circa 1915 at the southeast corner of Second 
Avenue and Main Street. Still standing in 2000. 
Courtesy of Jeff Bullins 


Black Cat Coffee Shop on Main Street, 1937 
left to right: Zeb Money, Lois Fulton, and J.L. Fulton. 
Courtesy of Jeff Bullins 


Platters (ce (ten eras File. eee ee PORT eet rae tery Wc Se eae en Gro 


Shaffer, G. GC...) 624 Aa ee te ec a Oe Gro 
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Shropshirey R.. W..27 200 gta iia Aan Gro 
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nN I en A he om, (Br of Winston-Salem) 
Yatés) Grover Go ewe) ele Be Oe Cro: 
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“Mayodan” - A Song for the Mayodan Centennial 


Editor's Note: The following song was written and composed by local musician 
Robbin Burroughs to commemorate the 1999 centennial for the town of 
Mayodan. Lyrics are reprinted with permission. 


MAYODAN 
By: Robin P. Burroughs 


In 1899, a little town was organized 
In the western part of North Caroline 
A hydro-powered cotton mill and a railroad, both stand still 
Is history made by Mr. Duke and Colonel I'ries. 


Mayodan got its name from two rivers that made fame 
Which were called the Mayo and the Dan 
Since both rivers junctioned there, the name was famous everywhere 
Today there’s no other town called Mayodan! 


CHORUS 


Mayodan, Mayodan 
Where folks are friendly and meet you with a smile 
Mayodan, Mayodan 


Good friends and neighbors in each and every mile! 


Sif! 
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‘The Journal of Rockingham County History and Genealogy 


The Journal is published semiannually in June and December by the 
Rockingham County Historical Society, Inc. Box 84, Wentworth, N. C. 27375. 
Members of the society, for which the annual dues are $12.00 for an individual 
and $15.00 for a family membership, receive the journal. Beginning with the 
June 1997 issue of the Journal, individual copies may be purchased for $6.00 per 
number plus $1.75 mailing charge. A price list of back issues and other 
publications is available upon request. 


Iditorial Policy 


The publication committee is interested in receiving articles on the 
history and genealogical source materials of Rockingham County and the 
adjacent area. ‘The historical articles must be well written and thoroughly 
documented. Genealogical articles should consist of previously unpublished 
primary source materials pertaining to Rockingham County, such as abstracts of 
local records and edited dairies, letters, or church records. Papers on family 
history should not be submitted. All copy, including footnotes, should be typed, 
double-spaced. Articles and correspondence should be sent to the Editor: Robert 


W. Carter, Jr., 1141 Irvin Farm Road, Reidsville, N. C. 27320. 


About The Cover 


Lily Morehead Mebane (1869-1943), of Spray, was Rockingham County’s 
most public-spirited woman of the twentieth century. Here she is pictured in her 
uniform worn while active in relief efforts in devastated Eurpoe following World 
War I. 

Courtesy of Historical Collections, 
Rockingam Community College 
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Lilv Connally Morehead Mebane (1869-1943) 
circa 1905. 


Courtesy of Lily Harris Keeling 


ROCKINGHAM’S “FIRST LADY”: 
LILY MOREHEAD MEBANE, 
by Michael Perdue 


Lily Connally Morehead Mebane (1869-1943) was without doubt 
Rockingham County’s most public-spirited woman of the twentieth century. 
Born to modest wealth, she influenced and promoted progress in Rockingham 
County unlike any citizen in its history before or since. Unfortunately posterity 
has not been kind to Lily Mebane for hers is a name largely unknown to 
Rockingham Couity residents today. Sadly, most of Mrs. Mebane’s papers are 
presumed lost or are at the very least inaccessible. For a woman constantly in the 
public eye Mrs. Mebane was always self-effacing and avoided publicity- except 
when promoting a cause or crusade close and dear to her heart. In the nearly sixty 
years since her death there has been little written on this remarkable woman and 
little done to perpetuate her memory- an oversight for which her contemporaries 
and scholars must share some of the blame. lor years, Lily Morehead Mebane 
has been passed off as somewhat of a novelty- the wife of a wealthy textile 
entrepreneur who did a few good deeds for her community. ‘Vo relegate her to 
such a trite status is to ignore a fascinating, exciting and fruitful life, the details 
of which we only know in part. It is hoped that this sketch, incomplete though 
it is, will invigorate renewed interest in the “traveling crusader” who was 
Rockingham County’s “First Lady” of the last century. 


THE MOREHEADS IN ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Lily Morehead’s roots in Rockingham County date back to the arrival of 
her great-grandfather John Morehead from Pittsylvania County, Virginia in 1798. 
Settling in the Carmel Woods section of northeastern Rockingham County 
Morehead began several business enterprises that fostered the education and 
careers of his children- especially son John Motley Morehead (1796-1866). An 
attorney who eventually settled in Greensboro, John Motley Morehead bought 
into and eventually acquired in toto the milling enterprises of James Barnett at 
Leaksville in the 1830s. In 1839 he built a three-story stone cotton mill near the 
Smith River and from that one factory began the Morehead textile empire which 
John Motley Morehead, North Carolina Governor from 1841-1845, passed along 
to his descendants including his son James Turner Morehead (1840- 1908).' 
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James Turner Morehead, the father of Lily Morehead Mebane, continued 
to promote and develop industrial activity at “Leaksville Factory” (later to be 
named “Splashy” and finally “Spray”). During the late nineteenth century the 
Morcheads’ entities included the cotton factory, a wool carding operation, a flour 
mill, saw mill, company store, spoke and handle factory and over 3,000 acres in 
farmland. “Turner” Morehead, a state senator, advocated linking Leaksville with 
a tail connection to promote growth and development. His dream came to 
fruition in 1883 with the construction of the Danville, Mocksville, and 
Southwestern Railroad, a narrow gauge spur line from Leaksville to its connection 
with the Danville and New River Railroad at Leaksville Junction. The first 
locomotive to arrive in Leaksville on this new line was named the “Lily C. 
Morehead” probably after the wife of ‘Turner Morehead and not his daughter as 
long believed.” 

James ‘Turner Morehead, while in service in the Confederate army, had 
met and married in 1864 a Tennessee native, Mary Elizabeth (“Lily”) Connally 
(1842-1917), a daughter of Thomas Dickson and Frances Kerr Connally. 
Orphaned at an early age, Lily Connally was raised by her maternal uncle by 
marriage, Nicholas Williams, who had married Frances Kerr Connally’s sister 
Mary Graves Kerr. ‘lhe Williamses, prominent in the state and the South, resided 
at “Panther Creek”, a plantation in Yadkin County. Turner and Lily Morehead 
settled at Leaksville Pactory in a brick residence, probably constructed by 
Governor Morehead, that overlooked the milling operations. Over the years, and 
especially around 1880, the Moreheads made extensive additions and renovations 
to the original cottage so that the final result was a rambling, though elegant, 
mansion. It was here that all five of ‘Turner and Lily Morehead’s children were 
born: Mary Kerr Morehead (1865-1948), Elizabeth Lindsay Morehead (1867- 
1899), John Motley Morehead, II (1870-1965), Emma Gray Morehead (1872- 


1956) and the subject of this sketch, Lily Connally Morehead who was born on 
13 August 1869.’ 


LILY’S EARLY YEARS 


Of Lily Connally Morehead’s early life at Leaksville Factory, we are left 
basically to conjecture and mystery. Initially, all of the Morehead children were 
educated at home with a room over the family kitchen serving as a schoolroom. 
In January 1881 Lily, at age eleven, was rolled in the preparatory boarding school, 
Salem Academy, in the heart of the Moravian settlement of (Old) Salem in 
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nearby lorsyth County. Lily’s mother attended this female academy from 1856- 
1857. Daughter Lily apparently remained at Salem until the end of the 1881-1882 
academic year. During her time at Salem she took classes in reading, dictation, 
geography, American and English history, botany, algebra, composition and 
English literature. In addition to her regular curriculum she also took piano, 
I'rench and drawing lessons (for an extra charge of forty dollars per term). The 
traditional Moravian emphasis on education and the belief in “service above 
doctrine” made a great impression upon young Lily that remained with her for 
the rest of her life.’ 

After leaving Salem, Lily Morehead was enrolled at another renowned 
preparatory institution, the Southern [lome School at Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. 
Wilson M. Cary, whose family was noted for its Southern sympathies during the 
Civil War, operated this school for young ladies. Like Salem Academy, the 
emphasis at the Southern Home School was on a liberal arts curriculum 
regimented by a strong and reverent Protestant tradition. Though no records of 
this now extinet school have been located it would seem likely that Lily 
Morehead did complete her studies there and graduate.” 

Oldest sister Mary Kerr Morehead had attended and graduated in 1883 
from Peace Institute (later Peace College), a Presbyterian junior college for 
women at Raleigh, North Carolina and Lily entered that institution at the 
beginning of the 1884-1885 academic year. At Peace Lily studied mathematics, 
Hnglish language and literature and history. She attended through the 1885-1886 
term though the few surviving records of Peace Institute do not confirm if she 
completed her course of study or graduated.’ Thus would appear the end of Lily 
Mlorehead’s active academic career, but her life of learning and experience was 
only just beginning. 


B. FRANK MEBANE AND MATRIMONY 


As Lily Morehead completed her education attention was now turned 
toward the ultimate goal of most women in Victorian society- marriage. It is 
especially unfortunate that little documentation has survived concerning Lily’s 
courtship by and subsequent marriage to B. Frank Mebane. Family tradition 
relates that Lily’s mother made it her goal to see each of her daughters married 
and married to successful men of means. Daughter Mary Kerr was married to 
William Trent Harris (d. 1912), an attorney in Danville, Virginia, Elizabeth 
Lindsey was married to Dr. William Harris Nelson, a noted physician in Danville 
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James Turner Morehead (1840-1908) 
Rockingham County industrialist and tather of Lily Morehead Mebane. 
Courtesy of Lily Harris Keeling 


Benjamin Franklin Mebane (1865-1926) 
in formal attire when presented to the Court of St. James in 1925. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Warwick Arken 
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and [mma Gray was married to Robert L. Parrish, a railroad corporate attorney 
from Covington, Virginia. All three husbands were from respected and prominent 
Virginia families. No doubt with the aid and abetting of her mother Lily had 
caught the eye of a distant cousin Benjamin Franklin Mebane (1865-1926), a 
native of Alamance County and the son of a locally noted physician and member 
of a most prolific family. Young Mebane had been engaged successfully, it 
seems, in the wholesale grocery trade and was residing in New York City at the 
time of his courtship with Lily. Having easily won the blessing of Lily’s family B. 
Frank Mebane and Lily Morehead were married in the Leaksville (First) Baptist 
Church on 8 I’ebruary 1893. The ceremony was performed by a friend of the 
couple, the Rev. Ervin McNeill Poteat, a member of a family prominent in 
Caswell County and the Baptist Church and future President of Furman 
University. The union, which lasted until Mr. Mebane’s death in 1926, produced 
no children.” 

B. Frank Mebane remains today, as he was over a century ago, largely an 
enigma. While he had a wide circle of friends and acquaintances, few individuals 
truly knew the inner man. Dynamic, vociferous, conniving, domineering, and a 
promoter of the first degree were all characteristics which were personified in 
Mebane. While the loss of his personal and professional correspondence has 
prevented historians from evaluating his tremendous influence upon the textile 
industry in North Carolina, nevertheless the long arm of B. Frank Mebane was 
felt throughout Rockingham County and the North Carolina piedmont.” 

The vears immediately following the Mebanes’ marriage in 1893 are 
largely shrouded in mystery. With only the barest documentary evidence 
surviving it appears that B. Frank and Lily Mebane settled in New York City 
where Lily joined the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, which counted among its 
members many leaders in society and industry.” Nevertheless, by the mid 1890s 
the Mebanes were already contemplating a return to North Carolina. At the same 
time that B. Frank Mebane was engaged in the wholesale grocery business, two 
brothers Moses and Ceasar Cone of Baltimore, Maryland were making a 
transition from the wholesale grocery business into marketing southern-produced 
textiles. It is probable that it was through one or the other of these avenues that 
the Cones and Mebane became acquainted.” The Cones had created the Cone 
Export and Commission Company in New York City in 1891 for the main 
purpose of marketing Southern textiles. Success in that venture convinced the 
brothers to go into the manufacturing of textiles and in the mid 1890s purchased 
property on the north side of Greensboro, North Carolina for the site of a massive 
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milling operation.” In 1895 the Cones instituted incorporation papers for two 
mill operations to be built at the Greensboro site: the Proximity and Revolution 
mills. B. Frank Mebane was listed as a director for both companies. * Just what 
capacity Mebane served the Cones is not clear. Some sources note that he was 
a salesman for the milling operations but it is likely that his role was greater than 
that. Just when Mebane’s association with the Cones ended has not been 
determined. By the end of the 1890s B. Frank and Lily Mebane had settled in 
Greensboro where they acquired a home on Church Street on the northern edge 
of the downtown area." 


PROSPERITY LOST AND RESTORED 


Meanwhile the Morehead family was experiencing financial disaster as 
recalled over a quarter-century later by Turner Morehead’s son John Motley 


Morehead, III: 


In 1885 and 1886, twelve of the most prominent and wealthy men in 
North Carolina, my father among them, associated themselves together 
to build the Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley Railroad from the northwest 
corner to the southeast corner of the State. They built it. ‘The Barring 
Brothers’ failure occurred in ‘88, anda long period of business depression 
ensued. These men tried to hold the new road together by personal 
endorsement for it, and it cleaned out and broke the entire lot of them 
.... The railroad failure ...kept after my father, but he kept putting up 
additional money, raised on chattel mortgages, for carbide 
manufacturing .... 


It would be the carbide manufacturing process which would plunge Morehead 
into further financial ruin before restoring the family’s wealth. In the early 1890s 
he had become involved in a project to promote a practical method of 
manufacturing aluminum. He formed a partnership with Canadian chemist 
Thomas L. Willson who hoped to extract aluminum through the process of 
combining aluminum oxide and carbon at high temperatures in an electric-arc 
furnace. The furnace was constructed along the canal at Spray where in May 1892 
its waste, determined to be a new chemical compound- calcium carbide, was 
dunked into a cooling vat where it emitted a gas later identified as acetylene. 
Morehead failed to find markets for these discoveries and his debts continued to 
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increase when the Panic of 1893 gripped the country." 

In 1894 ‘Turner Morehead, Willson and several New York capitalists 
organized the [lectro Gas Company to promote the manufacture and use of 
carbide and acetylene. Additional efforts led to the discoveries of alloys vital in 
the manufacturing of steel for armor plate. The naval expansion necessitated by 
the SpanishAmerican War and the increasing role of the United States in world 
affairs would permit Morehead to restore the family’s fortunes. Still, the 
restoration of prosperity was not swift enough to prevent Turner Morehead, then 
residing in New York, from filing a petition for bankruptcy in early 1899 with 
liabilities im excess of one-half million dollars and assets of approximately forty 
thousand. After Morehead’s death in 1908 the Union Carbide Corporation was 
established, largely as a result of his patents on metal alloys and chemical 
processes and industrial pursuits in West Virginia and Virginia. Consequently, 
the Morehead family wealth would be further augmented by the success of Union 
Carbide, among the world’s leading industrial companies. 


THE “ MEBANE, CHAIN” IS FORGED 


Meanwhile, in 1899 B. Frank Mebane and his brother Dr. George A. 
Mebane (1862 -1921) established and constructed a textile mill on the South 
Yadkin River in Davie County. The plant and mill village was named Cooleemee 
and was judged to be among the finest of its kind in the state. By the beginning 
of 1901, however, the brothers were selling their interests at Cooleemee to W.A. 
Irwin, longtime and influential textile magnate in North Carolina. The Mebanes 
were already much involved with milling operations in the Leaksville-Spray area 
and from this point on all their time and resources would be directed toward that 
end. 

Between 1900 and 1903 B. Frank and Lily Mebane moved from 
Greensboro and established the Morehead home at Spray, which Lily christened 
“As You Like It,” as their permanent residence for the rest of their lives. The 
Mebanes had acquired the estate from Lily’s family through a deed of trust 
executed in 1894 and retired in 1899. The rambling mansion was a hodgepodge 
of architectural styles and yet to Lily and her siblings there was a strong 
sentimental attachment to the family homeplace. Indeed, Lily and two of her 


sisters, Kerr Harris and Emma Parrish, would close out their lives at “As You Like 
720 
It. 
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SPRAY WATER. POWER & Lann Cy 


The Spray Water Power & Land Company 
represented in this c. 1 000 blotter, was the foundation ot the 
Morehead-Mebane wealth in Rockingham County. 
Courtesy of Historical C Jollections, 
Rockingham Community College. (RCC 3) 


Built in varying stages in the mid to late nineteenth century, “As You Like It,” the 
Morehead-Mebane house at Spray was gutted by fire in 1969 and later demolished. 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, ROC 
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Just when B. Frank Mebane’s dream of an expanded complex of mills in 
the Spray area materialized is not clearly known. Sometime after his marriage to 
Lily Morehead in 1893 Mebane was selected to succeed his father-in-law J. 
Turner Morehead as president of the Spray Water Power and Land Company 
which had been chartered in February 1891. The company had been created to 
develop and promote the extensive land holdings of the Moreheads along the 
Smith and Dan River valleys and to oversee the family’s various business 
ventures- including textiles.” With Mebane in control of the company he would 
now use its resources to make the Spray area an industrial mecca of the north 
central piedmont region as related by historian James Gardner: 


At the beginning, assets under the (Spray Water Power and Land) 
company’s control included the Leaksville Cotton Mills, real estate 
holdings, the canal and indeed a section of the Smith River bottom 
Uhe first mill-building venture occurred in 1896 when the Spray 
Cotton Mill was erected. In relatively quick order, almost keeping pace 
with a mill-a-year plan, the company built the Nantucket Mill in 1898, 
the American Warehouse in 1899, the Lily Mill in 1900, the Spray 
(Leaksville) Woolen Mill and Morehead Cotton Mill in 1902, the 
Rhode Island Mill in 1903 and the German-American Mill in 1905. All 
of these except the last were located in Spray; the German-American 
Mill was built in Draper, a few miles to the east. All of the construction 
and the subsequent mill operation were under the aegis of the Spray 
Water Power and Land Company; the * parent” mill of the chain was 
the American Warehouse Company. Stock was issued for financing 
purposes. In... the late years of the “Mebane era”...the American 
Warehouse Company held the controlling interest in the outstanding 
and voting stock of the other five mills, and that the Spray Water 
Power and Land Company and Mebane associates owned the 
controlling shares in the American Warehouse Company.” 


As to Lily Morehead Mebane’s activities during this time of her husband’s 
‘industrial pursuits we are left only to speculation. The loss of both the Mebanes’ 
personal and professional correspondence, and the Leaksville and Spray 
newspaper records from the day prevents us from gaining anything more than a 
cursory and myopic view. The impression one receives is that Lily was greatly 
overshadowed by her domineering and influential husband and that her main 
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form of solace was found in perhaps her favorite pastime- travel. In the early part 
of the new century Lily traveled to Europe, the Orient and the Holy Lands on a 
number of occasions not always accompanied by her husband.” 

That venerable chronicler Josephus Daniels once wrote of B. Frank 
Mebane: “(he) was a man who could transfer his enthusiasm to plans, even when 
they did not turn out well.” Mebane was a master promoter and the initial 
development of his mill complex at Spray and Draper seemed most promising 
indeed. Yet, within a very short time not even the silky smokescreen produced by 
Mebane was sufficient to forestall a mounting debt on nearly all of his mills. In 
the early 1900s many textile operations in the South were facing decreases in 
sales and increases in production costs. Mebane faced these problems along with 
securing funds from eastern lending institutions at exorbitant interest rates. 
Moreover, a major customer of the Spray-produced textiles, Marshall Field & 
Company, had advanced considerable funds on merchandise until early 1910 
approaching one million dollars and loaned $400,000 on notes secured by 
collateral. This collateral was largely controlling stock in the American 
Warehouse Company, owned by Spray Water Power Company and the parent 
mill, or holding company, of the “Mebane Chain” of mills. ; 


ESCAPE FROM FINANCIAL RUIN 


An interesting note was that many of the stock certificates of the 
American Warehouse Company were endorsed by a guarantee by the Spray 
Water Power and Land Company to cover any debts or dividends should the 
American Warehouse Company default and collapse. When in late 1911 the 
American Warehouse declared bankruptcy, followed in rapid succession by most 
of the other Mebane mills, the stockholders initiated a suit to enforce the 
guarantee. If this guarantee had been enforced the Spray Water Power and Land 
Company would have been financially wrecked as a result. The North Carolina 
Supreme Court ruled, however, that the guaranty expired with the demise of the 
parent company- the American Warehouse- thus saving Spray Water Power and 
Land Company and essentially B. Frank Mebane and his close associates from 
financial ruin.”° 

Marshall Field and Company acquired beginning in late 1911 and 
continuing into 1912 most of the Mebane mills, through purchase of its 
outstanding stock. Mebane, largely via Spray Water Power and Land Company, 
retained ownership of the Morehead, Leaksville Woolen and Leaksville Cotton 
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mills. The Spray Cotton Mills, the first of the Mebane mills to be built, passed 
into the ownership of Dr. Karl von Ruck of Asheville in 1914 and his relatives 
continued fo operate the company until 2001 7" Thus, while B. Frank Mebane 
lost a considerable portion of his textile empire in 1912 he was able to retain 
some of his mull companies, the ownership of the family home and various real 
estate holdings and most importantly control over the vital Spray Water Power 
and Land Company. 


THE BUDDING CRUSADER 


The reeord of Lily Mebane’s activities prior to the First World War ts 
fraginentary at best. She was engaged in local charitable work, traveled 
extensively, and found time to entertain prominent citizens at “As You Like It.” 
One of her most distinguished guests was the politically astute Mrs. William 
Howard ‘Vaft, wife of the then-president elect, in December 1908.78 Though a 
lifelong Democrat, Lily Mebane did not become a public influence in her party 
until after the death of her ultra-Republican husband in 1926. In fact, her public 
advocacy for an increased role of women in politics did not bloom until the 
domineering influence of B. Frank Mebane was no longer a matter of 
consequence. Tf is likely for this reason that Lily \lebane did not take a leading 
role in the suffrage movernent. [tis not until the First World War that we begin 
to have a more complete picture of Lily Mebane’s activities. Clearly there was 
instilled in her, early in life, the Christian ethic of “doing unto others,” and the 
sentinent that existed in a few wealthy families of returning a portion of one’s 
wealth to its source. In Lily Mebane’s case the source of her wealth was the 
hundreds of workers in the \lorehead-\lebane family’s mills and other 
enterprises. 

The entry of the United States into the First World War in 1917 proved 
to be the catalyst for the kev events of the remainder of Lily Mebane’s life. The 
conflict stirred patriotic sentiments among many women’s organizations eager 
to render aid to the war effort. The Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense had established a North Carolina Division to help organize and 
channel the patriotic service of women. The North Carolina Division, in turn, 
worked to establish committees in all one hundred counties in the state and Lily 
Mebane was appointed the chairman for the one in Rockinghatn County. Such 
a position placed the county’s most prominent woman in contact with women 
activists from all over the state including her fellow alumna from Salem Academy 
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Lucy B. Patterson (1865-1942), who had married Lily’s first cousin J. Lindsay 
Patterson, and noted educator Harriet W. Elliott. Vhe fact that the Woman’s 
Committee agenda included advocacy of broader social reforms and issues 
appealed to the budding crusader in Lily Morehead Mebane.” 


KUROPEAN RELIEF DUTIES 


As the conflict in kurope came toa close the distressing conditions in the 
war-torn regions stirred the inner emotions of Lily Mebane to action. She joined 
the American Committee for Devastated France that had been organized in 1918 
to give emergency relief to that nation and provided medical, educational and 
agricultural aid. She reported at New York and trained for relief duties in France. 
By the summer of 1919 Lily Mebane and Lucy Patterson began a “tour of duty” 
in France. Their duties included ambulance driving and transportation of goods 
and supplies. “(Mrs. Mebane, the American newspapers reported,) drove from 
community to community, moving furniture, bags of salt, whatever had to be 
moved.” The mass carnage and destruction in France was nothing like anything 
witnessed previously by the ladies. “War, horrid war,” she remarked in a letter 
home, “defies the worst which pen expresses.” She continued: 


Coming on the train from Paris to Laon, to visit one of the 
centers of the American committee for devastated France, my emotions 
of pity, keen interest, and curlositv as to the operation of war, (evidences 
of which were strewn all along the railroad) were deeply stirred, and as we 
passed village after village, uninhabitable and deserted; it weighed upon 
my spirits, but as a picture only something | was in no way a part of. 
When, however, upon my arrival at Laon, | went into these war wrecked 
houses, met and talked with the pathetic victims who had returned with 
such simplicity and bravery to their dismantled homes, then indeed did 
| become part of the picture, and no longer an outlooker only .... To enter 
village after village, where before the war dwelt from 300 to 1,500 people, 
often more, only to find in many cases only 150 or 200 in the largest 
villages, and these brave souls, actually living in caves and cellars is a very 
moving sight .... 

Our destination was Mons, which the Germans occupied from 
1914 until the armistice, and we were delivering some of the necessities 
of life and decent living to the peasants. Chairs, beds, cooking utensils 
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and such things, which our committee sells to them at cost and often 
less, In some cases, giving the articles, though the French people are very 
independent and prefer to buy when at all possible... 

The city of Laon...was mined, however, all ready for demolition, 
but fortunately for all true lovers of beauty, the leave taking of the 
Germans was sudden, and they hadn’t time for this last act of infamy. In 
the house where our committee is established ...(t)he cellar..., as of most 
of the larger houses, is probably mined, though no one has had the 
courage to find out... 

... Would that we of America, who have escaped this tearing down of our 
hearts and homes could realize the opportunity we still have to serve and 
help a stricken sister for vet a little while” 


While in France Mesdames Mebane and Patterson received an urgent 
request from Madame Grouitch the wife of the Minister of Serbia, to observe 
relief cfforts in the Balkans. The ladies proceeded by train, on the Orient Express, 
from Paris to Belgrade in the newly created nation of Yugoslavia, The destruction 
in the Balkans was even more extensive than in France: “France had a picnic and 
Belgium nothing but a thunderstorm [in comparison], Lucy Patterson wrote. 


LILY MEETS QUBEN MARIE 


From Yugoslavia the ladies journeyed into Romania, a nation recently 
enlarged by the Versailles Treaty. ( pon their arrival in Bucharest King Ferdinand 
land lis queen consort Marie (1875-1938), the granddaughter of Britain’s Queen 

| (e) 2) 
Victoriaand undoubtedly urope’s loveliest roval, formally received the ladies in 
the roval palace. The vivacious queen, who had been active in relief efforts in her 
own nation, struck a most responsive chord in Lily Viebane who was “bedazzled” 
by the monarch’s overpowering charm and personality. The two formed a 
friendship that would last until the queen’s death in 1938. Queen Marie, no 
political novice, realized that a cultivated friendship with a wealthy American 
could be advantageous for her impoverished nation though her relationship with 
Lily Mebane was also genuine in nature. Writing from Bucharest, in one of her 
° . . e. 2 . 
few surviving letters to her husband, Lily hastily chronicled her introduction to 


Queer Alarie: 


We had intended leaving here on Thursday, having arrived on Tuesday 
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but had an audience with the Queen on Wednesday, tea with her that 
evening & another audience on Thursday! The Royal family went to 
Sania (their country palace) yesterday & Queen Marie invited me to 
come tomorrow & spend the afternoon & night with her & go from there 
on my way Tuesday, that is what we will do and leave from there 
Tuesday a.m. for Paris via Sarajevo! | am getting more than ready to turn 
my face home now but would like to see that place where all the trouble 
started. Two or three days there & I am in Paris where I hope to find 
news from home & to see Mot. We have had a wonderful time in many 
ways but seeing the Queen here, meeting the King “en famille” & 
visiting the Royal Palace is the crowning point of all. 


On the return trip to Paris, again via the Orient Express, the ladies revisited 
Yugoslavia where they were granted an audience with Prince Regent Alexander 
I (1888-1934) who would succeed to the throne of his father King Peter I in 1921. 
The following year King Alexander married the Princess Marie, a daughter of 
King Ferdinand and Queen Marie.” 


THE CRUSADER IN ACTION 


No sooner than she returned to America in the mid- fall of 1919 was Lily 
Mebane bombarded with requests for speaking engagements for all over the 
eastern half of the country and even beyond. At many of these “talks” she would 
wear the embroidered Romanian peasant costume presented to her by Queen 
Marie or her blue uniform which she wore while on relief duty in France. 
Throughout the 1920s Lily Mebane would be in great demand as a guest lecturer 
for social, religious and charitable organizations. Among the countless groups to 
which she lectured included the National Civic League; the Newport, Rhode 
Island Art Association, the legendary Acorn Club of Philadelphia and the Century 
Club of Phoenix, Arizona. She earned glowing accolades in the Washington Post, 
New York Tribune and the New York Evening Sun. Not only did she inform her 
audience as to the distressing situation in the Balkans, she was a vociferous 
solicitor of donations for the war ravaged area and its orphans. One newspaper 
Te tae Lily Mebane was “ a speaker of rare charm, intellect and deep 
eeling. 


In the late winter of 1922 Lily Morehead Mebane was the recipient of the 
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Marie (1875-1938) Queen of Romania 
and personal friend of Lily Mebane. 
Courtesy of Brigitte Gastel Llovd 


Lilv Mebane 
dressed tor her presentation to the Court of St. James in London, 1925. 
Courtesv of Mrs. Warwick Arken 


following letter from S.Y. Grouitch, the Serbian minister: 


I have the honor to inform you that His Majesty the King of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes [eventually renamed Yugoslavia] has been 
pleased to confer upon you the Order of the Cross of Mercy in grateful 
recognition of your generous support of the Serbian Aid Fund for the 
ie of sick and intial soldiers, prisoners of war, refugees, students, 
children of the men killed in battles and aged war mothers. 

This order (insignia and diploma of which [ enclose) is issued by 
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country, Its attribution is published in the official Gazette which is a part 


decree and carries with it the gratitude of every citizen of the 


of the State records. 

The decoration which is to be worn pinned over the left breast, 
may be worn upon all official occasions or according as custom may be 
In Vour Community, 

Assuring vou of iny own heartfelt appreciation as well as that of 
\ladam Grouitch and her committee for your assistance to my people in 
their hour of need... 


What did Lily Morehead Mebane write in her diary concerning the 
bestowing of this great honor by a Luropean monarch? Characteristically, not one 
single word did she write! 


VIEIXING WITH EUROPEAN ROYALTY 


The social peaks of Lily Mebane’s life were her 1922 tour of Europe and 
return visit with the Romanian royal family and her presentation to the Court of 
Saint James three vears later, 

In 1922 Queen Marie of Romania had extended an invitation to Lily 
Mebane to visit her on her next trip abroad. In the late summer Lily made her 
first trip to lurope since the relief mission in 1919. Arriving in Cherbourg on the 
“Olympic” (former sister ship of the “Titanic”), she began a marvelous scenic 
tour of the Continent. Unlike the 1919 visit, this one was purely social in nature. 
In addition to France, Lily in the next two months visited at least six other 
countries: Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Romania and Italy as 
well as many of their leading cities. She attended the opera, concerts and a 
performance of the “Passion Play,” which deeply moved the devout Baptist from 
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America. In early October Lily arrived at the summer palace of the Romanian 
royal family at Sania located in the Carpathian Mountains north of Bucharest. 
Though her American friend’s stay at court was brief, Queen Marie extended a 
most unusual and thoughtful gesture in that she privately modeled for Mrs. 
Mebane her crown and golden robe she would wear at her upcoming 
coronation. © 

As much as she delighted in her visit with Queen Marie and the scenic 
splendor of the Continent, Lily Mebane was much disheartened to see that 
surope’s recovery from the “Great War” had stagnated at best: 


Almost everywhere we went on the Continent we found 
.. conditions of unrest, either active and seething as in some countries, 
or hopeless and embittered as in others. 

The shadows of the great war, (or rather of the Peace which is not 
Peace) is over all Murope. Austria possibly is the most pathetic and 
apathetic. Vienna is like the husk of her former brilliant self- once a 
beautiful city filled with light and life and gaiety- a second Paris now a 
city of gloom and depression. The people of the upper classes in absolute 
want, and her streets filled with beggars. Living there is as dear for the 
working people as it is for the “stranger within the gates” And every day 
more and more almost worthless paper money is put into circulation. 


Inthe summer of 1925 B. Frank and Lily Mebane traveled to Kurope for 
a tour of cities including London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels and ‘Vhe Hague. In late 
June the British monarch George V and Queen Consort Mary received the 
Mebanes on two occasions as Lily later recalled: 


We were just in time for the races at Ascot .... where the King 
and Queen came each dav in red and gold carriage drawn by four horses 
and outriders in red uniforms. They sat in the Royal [nclosure, and as | 
was to be presented, | had the privilege of also going into the Roval 
Inclosure, which | did, and gazed upon the roval family..., for | knew | 
should be too excited to see them, the night I was presented ..... 

The presentation at Court was bevond my dreams or imaginings 
.... It was a spectacle so pageant, like nothing outside of Fairyland, and 
| was both frightened, thrilled and glad when | made my two curtsies, 
without accident, and could give my entire attention to the spectacle... 
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My court dress is of oyster white satin embroidered in silver, with 
touches of black, silver train with embroidery, and a beautiful silver coat, 
which completed the costume .... A huge white ostrich feather fan, and 
silver brocade slippers, and long white gloves ..... . 

The Royal Garden Party to which we went .... was an entirely 
different tone, if possible more beautiful than the pageant of the Court- 
as nature often is more beautiful, if less highly colored, than art. 

Imagine a perfect June day in England.-little white scudding 
clouds overhead ....to temper the bright rays of the sun, which found 
their way into the gardens of Buckingham Palace .... Soon after our 
arrival... we were electrified by the stirring strains of “God Save the 
Queen,” as the King and Queen came out of the palace onto the terrace 
and by slow degrees made their way to the Durbar Tent, which was not 
a tent at all, but a canopy of vivid scarlet and gold, spread on silver poles, 
flanked by hydrangeas, roses and all lilies. Here their Majesties “took 
their stand”> 


While at the garden party at Buckingham Palace, Mr. Mebane was able 
to engage King George V in a conversation concerning the promotion of Anglo- 
American relations. amily tradition also relates that the King later presented Mr. 
Mebane with the gift of his top hat as a token of esteem and the hat with an 
inscription remained in the family for years as a treasured keepsake. Also at this 
party, the Mebanes were also introduced to queens Ilizabeth of Greece and 
Elisabeth of Belgium by Queen Marie of Rumania who later gave Lily a private 
audience and invited them to accompany her toa performance at the Drury Lane 
Theater.” 

For the rest of her life Lily Mebane would look upon this trip with much 
sentimentality for it was not only a “heady” experience it was also the last trip 
abroad she would make with her husband. 


THE PASSING OF A GIANT AND A LIFE ALONE 


By the mid-1920s the once hale and robust B. "rank Mebane had 
declined considerably as a result of years of stress, hard living and alcoholism. It 
is obvious, by her diary entries, that Lily took every possible opportunity to travel 
away from the stormy confines of “As You Like It” oftentimes to escape the 
biting temperament of her husband when he was so “indisposed.” Indeed, her 
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diary entries from 1920-1924 indicate that her most pleasant times at home were 
when her husband was “away recovering” at his hunting lodge.” In addition to 
his “combat” (as Lily referred to his alcoholism), B. Frank Mebane was also 
fighting his last public battle in the community involving his efforts to promote 
the construction of a county-authorized and financed bridge across the Dan River 
at Leaksville. The fact that the Fishing Creek Bridge was only a short distance 
downstream from another recently completed modern bridge, and that it would 
link some of Mebane’s choicest properties made the issue a political hot potato. 
The popularity of “Rockingham County’s Leading Citizen” quickly plummeted 
to an all-time low as many county leaders and residents now vilified him. The 
sixty-year-old man no longer enjoyed the rough and tumble life of local politics 
and dealmaking, and the stress created by both accelerated his alcoholism and 
physical decline.” 

In the spring of 1926 Lily Mebane accompanied her sister-in-law Mrs. 
John Motley Morehead, III to London where the latter was to be received in the 
Court of Saint James. It was planned that B. Frank would eventually join his wife 
in London in hopes that the journey would bolster his flagging spirits and health. 
On 15 July 1926, the day before he was to have set sail for England on the 
“Aquitania” B. Frank Mebane died suddenly in New York City after an apparent 
heart attack. His remains were brought back to Spray for services at “As You Like 
It,” followed by burial in Oakland Cemetery in the town of Mebane alongside 
other members of his family.” 

Lily, who could not be present for the funeral, returned home the 
following week on board the liner “Majestic.” She soon found herself the sole 
heir to the tangled estate of her late husband and spent the next several months 
in trying to settle his affairs and obligations. While the will of B. Frank Mebane, 
dated 13 October 1900 and strangely never updated, was recorded at Wentworth 
the estate papers are missing and presumed lost.** There appears to be no sound 
authoritative way to determine the precise value of B. Frank Mebane’s estate. 
Estimates have placed the value in at approximately two million dollars and Mr. 
Mebane was reported to have over $800,000 in Liberty Bonds along with 
additional investments. Moreover, Lily inherited the operations of the Morehead 
Mill and Leaksville Cotton and Woolen Mill as president. While she took an 
initial interest in updating the plant facilities and the company-owned houses she 
left much of the daily business concerns to her husband’s trusted lieutenant 
Samuel H. Marshall, general manager of the Morehead Mill, and her nephew W. 


Harris Nelson. 
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The passing of B. Frank Mebane also heralded a new chapter in Lily’s life. 
She could now pursue many of her interests and causes without the looming 
presence of her husband and yet she felt that his memory, so badly tarnished by 
the Fishing Creek Bridge ordeal and his heavy-handed dealing in school board 
issues, needed redemption. For the rest of her life, Lily Morehead Mebane would 
devote much of her remaining energies to those ends. 


QUEEN MARIP’S VISIT THAT WASN’T 


In the fall of 1926 Queen Marie of Romania made her first and only visit 
to the United States. The visit of the beautiful and popular consort of King 
Ferdinand attracted considerable press coverage in America. Lily Mebane had 
extended an invitation to the Queen to visit her at “As You Like It” while in the 
country. The Queen’s limited itinerary, Lily’s period of mourning, and her desire 
to entertain the monarch in a more conducive setting than Spray initially ruled 
out a royal visit to Rockingham County. Asheville was then selected as the city 
for the state’s official welcoming and entertainment. As the time of the Queen’s 
visit approached it seems that a brief royal stop at Spray, as she proceeded from 
Richmond to Asheville in early December, was being reconsidered. 

Whatever the case, and contrary to persistent local tradition, Queen 
Marie did not visit Spray nor did she get to visit North Carolina. In mid- 
November, a fortnight prior to her scheduled visit to the Tar Heel State, the 
Queen received word that King Ferdinand’s health was in serious decline and 
that she should terminate her visit to America. The queen did summon Mrs. 
Mebane to come tvistodlets i to New York so that she could properly bid her 
goodbye and Lily complied.* 

In the years since 1926 there has been a local “tradition” that Queen 
Marie did in fact visit Spray but there is no documentary evidence to support this 
story. ‘he queen made only one visit to America. Her detailed itinerary, which 
was well-publicized, would not have permitted her to visit Spray until December, 
and she returned home before the time of the proposed stop. Furthermore, the 
observation that an unexpected royal summons to Lily Mebane to bid the queen 
goodbye in New York would have been unnecessary had the monarch already 
visited Spray cannot be overlooked. On the basis of this overwhelming evidence 
no credence can now be placed upon the tradition of the queen’s alleged visit. It 
is quite plausible that the confusion stems from the 1923 visit of Madame 
Jonescu (Ionescu), the English-born sister-in-law of the late and famed 
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Romanian Prime Minister Take Jonescu, who came to “As You Like It,” for a 
lecture on Byzantine Art and a most lavish reception in her honor.*® As Madame 
Jonescu was representing her friend and fellow co-author Queen Marie on this 
visit to America, confusion about these visits 1s of course understandable. Still, 
the “tradition” persists and will likely do so for years to come. 


IN THE POLITICAL ARENA 


In the vears following her husband’s death, Lily Mebane began to branch out in 
ways she could never do heretofore. A lifelong Democrat, she refrained from 
public displays of her party affiliation as long as her arch-Republican husband was 
alive. Now she could test the waters over which she longed to sail as a woman in 
the political arena. At the North Carolina Democratic Convention at Raleigh in 
1928 she introduced and presented to the conclave their gubernatorial nominee 
©. Max Gardner.”” She campaigned for her party that year and by 1930, as the 
futures of the Republican Party were crumbling under the weight of the 
Depression, Lily decided to enter the “rough and tumble world of politics.” 

In April 1930, at the requests from many party activists, Lily Mebane 
announced her candidacy for a seat in the North Carolina House of 
Representatives. She would be the first woman from Rockingham County to seek 
a seat in the General Assembly. In the party primary in June she received a 
greater vote than any other candidates in the county. Being a political novice she 
rana low-keyed campaign no doubt realizing that 1930 would be a banner year 
for the Democrats. In the November election she ran well ahead of her local 
opponent and incumbent, Rev. Price Henderson Gwynn of Leaksville. 
Countywide, Lily Mebane outdistanced the respected and beloved Presbyterian 
minister and educator by some 1,800 votes and led her party in the election 
returns.” 

While Lily Mebane ran a low-keyed campaign in the traditional sense, 
she canvassed and operated in the manner she knew best- by public service. She 
obviously realized that the best way to campaign was to continue her espousal of 
popular causes and it was two such causes in 1930 that garnered her much 
widespread support. 
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COURTING THE ELECTORATE AND A LIBRARY IS BORN 


For a person of Lily Mebane’s intellect the lack of adequate educational 
and cultural facilities in the l.eaksville-Spray area was a constant cross to bear. In 
early 1930 she announced plans to establish a local library at Spray in memory of 
her husband. Many civic groups and leading citizens endorsed her offer. In June 
1930 the Mebane Memorial Library was opened to the public in a small cottage 
near Spray’s Colonnade Hotel - a stone’s throw from “As You Like It.” Vhe core 
group of the books in the library came from the Mebanes’ personal collection. 
Lily Mebane also provided the building and the librarian’s salary. Gradually, more 
local support was secured to operate the library and in 1932 the Leaksville-Spray 
Library Association was established to foster future growth. This body laid the 
groundwork for the formal creation of the Rockingham County Library System 
in August 1934 and the construction of a new library and headquarters in 
Leaksville on Boone Road in 1936. Shortly after the dedication of the new library 
in February 1937 Mrs. Mebane presented the system with its first bookmobile to 
afford service to the rural communities. ‘he gift of the “book truck” was in 
memory of her late husband. Lily Mebane maintained an active interest in the 
Rockingham County Library for the rest of her life. It can he said that it was her 
influence and effort that established a system that today has branches in all but 
one of the county’s six towns and a respectable outreach program.” 

Another development that won many women supporters for Vrs. Mlebane 
concerned her continued support of the l’arm and Home Demonstration work 
in Rockingham County. In 1929 when the Rockingham County Commissioners 
refused to fund home extension work Mrs. Mebane and Mr. and Mrs. Jeff Penn 
of Chinqua-Penn Plantation contributed liberally to keep the county program 
from collapsing. The following year Lily and Mrs. Charlie A. Penn were the 
“saving patrons” of the farm and home program to the utter embarrassment of 
the County Commissioners who were, to quote the Leaksville News, “ stressing 
economy beyond logical limits.” With the support of the various Farm and 
Home Demonstration clubs in the county Lily Mebane was able to win the 
pivotal political backing of a yet untapped source in society. 
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Lily Mebane 
at about the time she entered the political arena in the late 19205. 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, ROC. 


Rockingham County Library, Leaksville, North Carolina 


Lily Mebane was the guiding force in establishing the 
Rockingham County Library System which constructed this library 
and headquarters on Leaksville’s Boone Road in 1936. 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, ROC 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


l’ollowing the legislative elections in the even years the sessions of the 
North Carolina General Assembly, at this time, convened from several weeks to 
a few months during the odd-numbered years. With a certain amount of “fear 
and trepidation” Lily Morehead Mebane attended the opening session of the 
1931 General. Assembly in January. While freshmen in the General Assembly 
were expected to be “seen and not heard” Lily wasted little time in setting forth 
her agenda, the focal point of which would be increased public support of 
education. [ler maiden speech in the House in late January went immediately to 
the heart of the dilemma she saw facing North Carolina: 


NIy County of Rockingham is a beautiful one, set as it is, in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. So fertile was it when Col. Byrd was running 
the boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina that he likened 
a part of it to the Garden of Iden, Alas! After the drought of this past 
summier, it looks more like a desert now than a garden. 

Not only is Rockingham County an agricultural one, but it has 
also many manufacturers, merchants and professional people. | would 
not do any one of these groups the injustice to believe that they were 
inscnsible to the needs of our school children, or unwilling to pay their 
proportionate part towards the support of schools. | believe it is conceded 
that unless the State lives up to its constitutional agreement to finance 
the six months school in every county that in less than six months in 
many counties there will be no schools. ‘This is indeed a tragic picture. 
During all the discussions- pro and con- on this question of a state- 
supported six months school, or a cessation of schools owing to the 
impoverished conditions of so many if the counties, there is one phase 
which has not yet been touched upon- the effect upon the child, the bovs 
and girls of the coming generation. 

During the saddest days of the Confederacy, when it was 
suggested that the Virginia Military cadets should go into the regular 
army, General Lee said: “Virginia cannot afford to lose her seed corn.” 
Our boys and girls are our seed corn and North Carolina cannot afford 
to sacrifice her seed corn. Parents can stand the loss of homes, money 
and land, but what they cannot stand is a lost opportunity for their 
children. An uneducated child has no future. They cannot face this for 
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their children and the State dare not face it. The future of the State is 
bound up in the children who are her future citizens and law-makers. 

Difficulties- Yes. Nothing worth doing is without difficulties, but 
| feel confident that these difficulties will be met, and surmounted by the 
great men and women who form the State of North Carolina. As Mr. 
Cleveland, one of the most far-secing and notable presidents that we 
have ever had, said on one occasion: “It is a condition, not a theory 
Which now confronts us.’ What are we going to do about it? Let us of this 
Assembly of 193] vote for this measure, so that no future legislature can 
point to this one as crippling the ambition or dimming the confident and 
glorious vision of youth which, not only makes for success, but without 
Which life is stale and unprofitable. Let us all remember that it has been 
said of old: “Without vision the people perish.” 


The 1931 session of the General Assembly was one of the longest on 
record to date and from many standpoints it was quite productive. Among the 
many accomplishments credited to NIrs. Mebane were: 

Voted for state's assumption of all road building and maintenance. 
Voted against a slackening of the state’s divorce laws. 

Proposed a bill for the establishment of a reformatory for black girls. 
Advocated an increase in pension for Confederate veterans and widows. 
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Advocated a six-month state supported school through taxation other than 
ad-valorem, : 
6. Advocated a tightening of child labor law ce 

Moreover, when the General Assembly redefined the University of North 
Carolina to include three state supported institutions: the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, North Carolina State College at Raleigh and Woman's 
College at Greensboro, Lily Mebane was appointed to serve as a trustee. She 
retained that position for the rest of her life.’ 

By the end of the 1931 session Lily Mebane had made an indelible 
impression upon her male counterparts in the House as expressed by the Raleigh 


News & Observer: 


Mrs. Mebane did not pretend to know much about legislating. 
Most of the session she kept quiet and observed the menfolks about her, 
but when she spoke she had something to say, and the House listened. 
Unquestionably, women legislators of the Mebane stamp in time would 
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remove the prejudice against them. She asked no favors, accepted no 
special privileges. She was “one of the boys,” just as much at home 
singing in the rotunda with a sextet of male members, and Doorkeeper 
“Blind! Johnson, as entertaining her friend, Queen Marie of Roumanta 


Having easily won reelection to the State House in the 1932 campaign, 
Lily Mebane returned for the 1933 session in Raleigh. She continued her 
opposition, unsuccessfully, to the state sales tax. As chairman of the Welfare 
Committee she continued to campaign for increased support of educational and 
relief programs and pushed for the creation of a state board of cosmetology. She 
vigorously supported the new Roosevelt administration much to the displeasure, 
undoubtedly, to the many Republican members in her family- her brother John 
Motley Morehead, III], Ambassador to Sweden under President Hoover, 
notwithstanding. In fact many political leaders in the state and beyond were 
suggesting Lily Mebane as a successor to her brother as Ambassador to Sweden 
under the incoming Roosevelt Administration, but those efforts came to naught. 
While not making the splash in the pond of politics as she had as a freshman 
representative, Lily Mebane’s second term was successful in that it convinced her 
to consider a move up the political ladder in the 1934 elections. 


POLITICAL SUICIDE 


Precisely what motives and individuals were behind Mrs. Mebane’s 
decision to run for the North Carolina Fifth Congressional seat in 1934 remain 
unknown. With the benefit of hindsight one can clearly see that this move was 
political suicide. Foregoing plans to seck a seat in the state senate or run for 
reelection to the state house, Lily Morehead Mebane formally announced her 
candidacy for Congress in April 1934. She allowed herself only two months to 
prepare for the Democratic primary in which her opponent would be the 
incumbent congressman, the popular, if lackluster, Frank Hancock (1894-1969) 
of Granville County. She entered the race with a number of handicaps: a woman 
in the male-dominated world of politics, little time for active planning and 
campaign strategy, running against a fellow basic supporter of Roosevelt's New 
Deal, and fighting the label penned by Hancock’s supporters that she was merely 
naive and wealthy Christian lady “sadly misled [and used] by certain people of 
selfish interests.””® 
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With the direction of a young and capable Winston-Salem attorney 
Horace DuBose as campaign manager Lily Mebane quickly launched into her 
congressional campaign and into her opponent’s voting record.” She disclosed 
that Congressman | lancock in May 1934 had voted against a Senate amendment 
to an appropriations bill, which would have provided additional benefits for 
veterans, but contained provisions that prevented [louse members (such as 
Hancock) from receiving a salary increase. Just two days prior to this vote 
Hancock had voted for an amendinent, which gave less to the veterans yet left 
the possibility for a congressional pay increase open. As the Roosevelt 
Administration had declared that any funds appropriated for congressional raises 
would come out of monies earmarked for relief work Hancock realized that he 
had a political “hot potato” in his hands if Mrs. Mebane’s allegations generated 
much attention.” 

A major plank in Lily Mebane’s platform called for the creation of a 
National Department of Mducation, the head of which was to be a member of the 
President's cabinet. ‘This department would consolidate, coordinate and 
stimulate national educational programs and to serve as a resource center for the 
departments of education in all forty-eight states. As always, Lily was looking 
ahead to the future with the “seed com”, the generation of tomorrow, foremost 
in her thoughts % 

Lily Mebane’s defeat by Hancock in the June 1934 Democratic Primary 
was humiliating to say the least. In Rockingham County [Hancock outpolled Mrs. 
Mebane by a two to one margin and came within a couple of dozen votes of 
carrying his opponent's home precinct of Spray!” * Apparently the Hancock force's 
portrayal of Mrs. Mebane as a wealthy (if good-intentioned) woman who was a 
pawn of ambitious and unscrupulous men had found its mark upon the voters’ 
ballots at a time of national economic distress. 

Thus, ended Lily Morehead Mebane’s brief political career in local and 
state politics. She never again sought public office and turned her back upon the 
political world. She would now devote what years remained engaged in her 


favorite pastime- travel. 
TWILIGHT YEARS 
During the last decade of her life Lily Mebane gradually faded from the 


public scene. No longer did she go on speaking tours promoting various causes, 
her participation in politics had virtually ended, and her public appearances 
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became less frequent as her health declined. In 1935 she and her sister Emma 
Parrish boarded the passenger liner “Resolute” for a five-month tour around the 
world. Their itinerary covered more than 30,000 miles and nearly fifty countries 
including Japan where Lily found “...the Japanese...exceptionally courteous to 
Americans, so much so that one almost felt they were slightly insincere.” In the 
spring of 1936 she made an extensive tour of South America and the following 
year she toured Mexico and was the guest of old friends and fellow Tar Heels, 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Josephus Daniels.” 

By the late 1930s as Lily Mebane approached her sixth decade her life 
began to take on a tone of finality. Always in her element while traveling and 
feeding a never-ceasing hunger for knowledge she was greatly distressed by the 
troubling war clouds over Europe which threatened the people and culture she 
cherished. In 1938 she made her last trip abroad. Central Europe was her 
destination and the German Nazi movement visibly shook her as it was poised 
to sweep Austria and Czechoslovakia. She attended a public speech delivered by 
Adolph Hitler whom she labeled as “able and dangerous.” Addressing a group of 
Leaksville schoolchildren after her return home she remarked that the sight of 
the Statue of Liberty upon her arrival in America filled her with “thoughts of 
gladness.”™ 

Despite failing health brought on by kidney disease and complications, 
and the fact that she could no longer travel due to the international situation Lily 
Mebane still maintained an active interest in the world around her. One of her 
last campaigns was in 1939 to secure funding for the county library bookmobile 
when the county commissioners eliminated its funding from the budget. When 
asked, in one of her last interviews, about her feelings on the matter she 
expressed herself in a manner that harkened back to her crusading days: 


Did you ever ride on a library truck?...You would understand 
better if you had. Little children running out to meet the truck with 
uplifted faces, joy written all over them, just as if they were going to get 
candy. Farm women grabbing books to transport themselves out of the 
routine of everyday living,[and] working girls who are just as keen as 
anybody for reading. | tell you, it is an inspiration ....And I am not so 
sure... that | have not had as much real pleasure making the rounds with 
this [book] truck in Rockingham as I have had on ocean steamers and 
came as near getting seasick... 
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As both body and mind began to fail her Lily Mebane could see the world 
of beauty and culture she had loved so dearly threatened by war's death and 
destruction. Many of her contemporaries, friends and relatives had passed on and 
all social crusades were put aside for the war effort. In 1941 she made her final 
significant gift to the community with the substantial donation of $5,000 toward 
the building of the new sanctuary of the Spray Baptist Church in memory of her 
mother. Lily had joined the Spray Church in 1912 and was always an active 
member there. The gift was sufficient to make her congregation’s plans, which 
had languished for a score of vears, bloom into reality with an excellent new 
edifice which continues in use today ie 

Lily Morehead Mebane died quietly at “As You Like It” on the afternoon 
of 15 June 1943- the seventeenth anniversary of the death of her husband, 
Funeral services were conducted from the home the following afternoon with 
burial in the Morehead family plot in Leaksville’s Lawson Cemetery. The passing 
of Rockingham County’s leading citizen, in the midst of a worldwide conflict, was 
noted briefly in the local papers and quickly bypassed with little if any 
afterthought.” 

Following the death of Lily Morehead Mebane her estate was divided 
largely among her two surviving sisters: Kerr Harris and [mma Parrish, brother 
John M. Morehead, II] and nephew W. Harris Nelson, Sr. In declining health 
Kerr Harris, recently retired after an outstanding career as Virginia’s first woman 
jurist having served Ere Danie )ity enile Court, returned to “As You Like It” and 
died there in early 1948. Sister Fmma Parrish lived a rather reclusive existence 
at the homeplace until her own death eight vears later.” The house was inherited 
by brother John M. Morehead, II] who made numerous repairs and returned 
occasionally for visits until his death at age ninety-four in 1965, "The house was 
bequeathed to Lady Harris Nelson, the widow of Morehead’s nephew W. Harris 
Nelson, Sr. “As You Like It” was then stripped of much of its fixtures and rapidly 
deteriorated, falling victim to vandals and thieves. In 1967 the house was sold out 
of the family and on 27 April 1969 the once proud and stately residence fell 
victim to arsonists.’ While not totally destroyed by the fire, the hull of the 
house was eventually demolished. Today, the once lovely grounds are the site of 
a modular home development with only the brick smokehouse, spring house and 
garage remaining of what was once the grandest estate in the Lcaksville-Spray 
area. 
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Today, nearly six decades since the death of Lily Morehead Mebane, 
there are few visible reminders of her life and labors in Rockingham County and 
elsewhere. A few plaques in churches or public buildings, an unlabeled engraving 
and portrait in the Eden Public Library, and that is all. While Lily Mebane was 
concerned with the memory and lasting influence of her loved ones, she 
entertained no such illusions for her own posterity. She would be pleased, 
however, that her legacy is the thousands of individuals whose lives she 
influenced, shaped and bettered in some fashion or another. In Lily Mebane the 
poor had a sympathetic friend, to the local churches, clergy and charities she was 
an ever present help in time of hardship, and for the budding scholar, the “seed 
corn, there was no more vociferous advocate. So much of her philanthropy was 
done behind the scenes or anonymously that to attempt to list her gifts would be - 
impossible. Perhaps, that is why Lily Mebane remains largely unknown to most 
citizens and scholars alike or is merely regarded as a “wealthy Christian lady” who 
did a few charitable deeds during her lifetime. She deserves better treatment by 
posterity. Indeed, she practiced the belief instilled in her from childhood that “to 
whom much is given much is expected.” Rockingham County has yet to produce 
another Lily Morehead Mebane and the trends and patterns in society today only 
reinforce the belief that her kind shall not pass this way again. 
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Lily Morehead Mebane 
often lectured on the Balkans in this peasant’s costume 
presented by her friend Queen Marte of Romania. 
Courtesy of Mrs. Warwick Atken 
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THE DIARY OF A CRUSADER: 
LILY MOREHEAD MEBANE, 1920-1924 
by 
Robert L. Moore 


Lily Connally Morehead Mebane (1869-1943) recorded her daily activities 
from January 1, 1920 through December 31, 1924 in a small book. The book, 
printed for the purpose, provided space on each page for an entry for the same 
date of each of the five years. Necessarily brief to the point of coded or 
shorthand - like notations, the daily entries outline a busy and fascinating life for 
those five years. 

The little book itself has a story of its own. Abandoned, it was salvaged 
by a lady who recognized its interest and value and protected the diary in her 
home. With advancing age, this lady passed it for safekeeping to a neighbor, 
another astute lady, who preserved it for years and does so yet. In 1999, a 
photocopy was made for the Historical Collections of Rockingham Community 
College. The diary is an invaluable source for anyone interested in relationships 
within Mrs. Mebane’s family, her cultural and recreational interests, and the 
Spray, North Carolina scene in the early 1920s. 

Mrs. Mebane noted only too briefly her activities for many days and she 
omitted reference to most of her husband’s (B. Frank Mebane) business affairs. 
ITis affairs were much in public view just then, but she concentrated on her own. 
The diary covers the years of her ages fifty to fifty-five, and busy years they were. 
‘Two years later she was widowed and she assumed the Presidency of the two 
corporations her husband had headed. She expanded her public role in other 
ways, also. 

In five years, Lily Mebane made hundreds of speeches and lectures. She 
spoke often in |eaksville, Draper, and Spray and all over Rockingham County. 
She met speaking engagements state-wide and made extended tours of much of 
the United States. She usually recorded these appearances but did not record the 
subject. Fortunately, other sources describe some of her subject matter. Relief 
efforts on behalf of Furopean victims of World War I and campaigning for 
women’s education were her favorite causes. 

The following study seeks to illustrate some events in the crusades of this 
remarkable lady. 

Mrs. Mebane noted her location and the weather for most days. She was 
absent from home at Spray for extended periods. She made, in addition, many 
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shorter trips of a few days each. Some of these absences were for the purpose of 
speaking tours connected with her favorite crusades. Other times she made 
extensive visits with relatives and friends and indulged in shopping, theater 
going, travel and resort living. Usually she combined all these activities. 

Her frequent references to weather seem obsessive until put in context 
with the cars and roads of her time. Weather was determinative of activity. In 
addition, she enjoyed outdoor pleasures - hunting, walking, horses - and the 
beauty of sunsets. 

One wishes she had regularly said as much about speeches as weather. 
Fortunately some other sources correlate the diary. 


Saturday, January 3, 1920. At home, wonderful day, clear and cold, did 
not go out. Wrote all-day on my Serbian speech and far into the night. 


Thursday, January 15, 1920. Spoke at Leaksville School and formed 


committees. 


The Leaksville-Spray History Club sponsored the January 15 meeting and 
attempted to promote attendance by the public. Her subject was “conditions in 
war-torn France.”” 

Mrs. Mebane was especially qualified to talk about France and Serbia. 
She had spent part of 1919 in France and as a number of the American 
Committee for Davastated France. Considered an expert driver, she hauled 
supplies across the recent battlefields. At the end of her duty in France she was 
officially invited to tour several Balkan countries including Serbia and Rumania. 
She and a companion, Mrs. Lindsey Patterson * of Winston-Salem visited 
Sarajevo, Mostar, and Belgrade in what became Yugoslavia. They proceeded to 
Rumania and were received by the royal family as they had been in Belgrade.’ 


Monday, January 19, 1920. Spoke at graded school in Reidsville. 
Getting ready to leave. 


This speech was at the local Red Cross meeting. She talked about France 
and the Balkans and made a plea for “clothing, wool sheets, quilts” for France. 
She “wore one of the beautiful Balkan costumes she received from the Rumanian 
Queen Marie whom she described as “the most beautiful royalty of Europe.”® 

She did leave on January 21, after two more speeches for New York. She 
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returned to Spray on June 2. She had made an extended tour of New England - 
Newport, New Bedford, Providence - and on to Philadelphia and back to New 
York by the end of the month. And, she had made a speech, perhaps several, in 
each city. She was in Washington for a while, then back to New York. 

After visits to brother “Mot Morehead” she became ill and suffered that 
year’s flu epidemic. She went to Washington in early May and seems to have 
suspended that crusade for a while. Husband Frank was with her for long stays 
in New York and in Washington. She liked to stay at the Colony Club in New 
York, always in room 10, and with “Aunt Louise” in Washington. When Frank 
came to town, however, they stayed at the St. Regis and Shoreham respectively. 
Her speeches were fewer for awhile, but her busy social schedule, including 
dining with the Russian Ambassador,* may have been part crusading. 

On this trip she saw much of Mrs. Maud Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe. Miss Harrict Elliott? appears repeatedly in the diary. She was an activist 
faculty member at State Normal and Industrial School (later University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro). 


Wednesday June 30, 1920. Book Club met with me. Small meeting, 


but very nice. 


Miss Harriet Elliott was scheduled to speak. She sent her regrets and a 
patriotic paper to be read. Mrs. Mebane made “an informal talk” on her work in 
France. She read a letter from Queen Marie of Romania’’ about her first cousin, 
the murdered Czar of Russia. This letter had been sold by Mrs. Mebane to the 
“Woman’s I lome Companion for $500.00 and the check sent to Her Majesty for 
the orphans in her homeland.”"! 


Monday, October 12, 1920. ... went to Democratic Club meeting at 
night... 


The Tri-City Gazette on October 13, 1920 reported that a “Democrat 
club” was organized last night. Officers were listed as Judge P. T. Haizlip, G. C. 
Gammon, Mrs. F. M. Flinn, Mrs. O. H. Hodges, and C. R. Mclver. 


Two women officers and Mrs. Mebane reflect the brand new women’s suffrage 


amendment, as well as Mrs. Mebane’s increasing independence from her 


husband, “Mr. Republican.” C. R. Mclver, one of B. Frank Mebane’s two top 


“) 


executives, was pretty independent, too: 


Wednesday, October 27, 1920. Book Club meeting . . .Mrs. (Mand) 
Elliott spoke. Brooks stayed all night he spoke & I introduced him... 


Friday, November 26, 1920. At Covington”. I] spoke at Courthouse 
Thursday night. Good audience and fairly good speech. 


Monday July 4, 1921. Went to Wentworth, had our meeting. J. 


Brooks’? & Max Gardner" spoke . .. Home early in afternoon. 


Lily Mebane had launched a whole new crusade. The newspaper account 
gives our best impression of her speaking style. The meeting was announced as 
a call to build a War Memorial building in the county. The announced orators 
were O. Max Gardner (future Governor) and Aubrey L. Brooks and “perhaps 
others.” 

The report” of that meeting indicates that Mrs. B. Frank Mebane 
eclipsed all other orators. The meeting was led by L. N. Hickerson, 
Superintendent of Rockingham County Schools, who introduced her. She 
evoked all the emotions associated with the recent war and the sacrifice of 
soldiers from the county. Her personal experiences in Europe added credibility. 
As was said about another of her speeches, “she made me think I was there.” 
Brooks and Gardner remarks were brief and perfunctory. Also eclipsed were local 
men P. W. Glidewell, Sr. and A. D. Ivie Sr., themselves orators of note. “Home 
early” was consistent with the promise to end the meeting in time for the 
Reidsville - Schoolfield baseball game. 

This Independence Day effort climaxed the years for Lily. Busy around 
Spray, she made short speaking tours, one of which was curtailed by an accident 
injuring her husband. An exploding gun barrel seriously injured his hand. She 
remained at home until he could travel with her to visit Raleigh and Mebane."® 

Mrs. Mebane returned to farm on January 4, 1922: 


Arrived in New York at 7:45 a.m. Speech at night B. and P. W. Club 


(Business and Professional Women) 


This sojourn in New York was brief, but Spray did not hold her for long. 
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Sunday, January 29, 1922. At Spray. Left for Stoneville and St. Louis 

... Beautiful snow. 
After St. Louis, it was Bloomington, Indianapolis, Louisville, Lexington and then 
a restful visit with sister Gray Parrish in Covington. A lot of speeches were given 
but the subjects were not indicated. 


A letter dated March 12, 1922, on stationery headed: 


Mrs. B. Frank Mebane 
As You Like It 
Spray, North Carolina 


To Mr. Robertson, request speaking dates at “the fair” in April. She had other 
commitments about that time as well: 


Wednesday, April 5, 1922. Went to Danville on train... spoke at fair 
that night... took 29 for Greensboro and Winston. 


She spoke to both cities and returned home to “work on my speech” for several 
days. 


Monday, April 17, 1922. Left Danville at 4:15 for Atlanta and 


Birmingham. 


Birmingham, Montgomery, New Orleans, Phoenix; (“made my good 
roads speech”) ‘Tucson and back across the country. She had usually made a 
“short talk” and “a lecture” in each city. The return trip allowed some sight 
seeing. She saw the Grand Canyon, “Man O’ War” (Kentucky) and stop at 
French Lick, Kentucky “exhausted.” She stayed at that resort to rest longer than 
planned. Then visited Chicago, Pittsburg, Lexington (Virginia) with only a few 


speeches. She was at home on June 4. 
Saturday, July first, 1922 left via Stoneville for White Sulfur .. . 
Her husband joined her at the popular resort in West Virginia and they 


stayed awhile. She went to Chattanooga for a series of speeches and returned. 
Constant social events, horse shows, and “the baths” occupied their days until: 


oF 


August 13, 1922. My birthday. Decided definitely today to go to 
Romania’ sailing in three weeks. Frank nice about it. 
Social activity at “The White” was frenzied during these three weeks. 
Lily was hostess for some events. Mrs. Flliott was there, as was “Mot” Morehead. 


Thursday, August 31, At The White - left at 4:25 for New York and 


France. Frank nice and sweet - went to station with me. 


On September 2 she sailed on the “Olympic”, (sister ship of the Titanic) 
escorted by her New York friends and relatives. It was a smooth voyage to 
Cherbourg, five days and twenty-two hours. A week in Paris prepared her for 
Basle, Innsbruck, Oberammrgau (the “Passion Play””” and more speech material), 
Munich, Nuremberg, Marienbad, Carlesbad, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 


Bucharest, and finally to Sanaia at the Romanian royal family’s summer place. 
Here Lily was reunited with her good friend Queen Marie: 


Wednesday, October 4, 1922. Arrived at 5 p.m. Walked alone in garden, 


glorious sunset. Dined at 8 p.m. with two queens and a king.” 


Thursday, October 5, 1922 Breakfast with Queen Marie and court. 
Reception by the Queen. Lunched with the Crown Prince en famille 
... left at 3: p.m. 


This visit was one of the two great social events of Lily’s life. The Queen 
invited her to stay two weeks for the upcoming royal coronation and modeled her 
robes and crowns. Mrs. Mebane returned by way of Venice to Paris. She had 
taken in the great sights of Europe and enjoyed cultural events everywhere she 
visited. She did not explain in her diary why she could not stay (or return) for the 
coronation. She met Mrs. Parrish her sister in Paris and helped her through a 
long illness. They sailed from Le Havre on November 4. The crossing on “La 
France” took eight days due to rough seas. 

Mrs. Mebane tarried in New York then came home to the hunting season, 
perhaps her favorite season in Spray. She was soon back to speech making. She 
entertained the book club on December 20 with the History club as guests at 
“Splashy”” and talked on Oberammergau and the Passion Play. 

Mrs. Mebane continued her interest in Balkan orphans but began to 
return her attention to another older crusade - the education of women. She 
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traveled to Wheeling, Pittsburgh, New York and Washington in January 1923. 
She made speeches, sometimes three a day, but did not note her subject. A long 
visit in Covington ended her trip and she returned to Spray in March. Her 
speaking was confined to nearby sites until late April. 

In Washington in Philadelphia Lily Mebane made a few talks, had 
medical attention (her eyes), and visited Mr. William Howard Taft, the French 
Embassy, and many others. As usual she returned, via Covington, to Spray in 
mid-May. Later that month she was in Raleigh for several days at Peace 
College.” The rest of 1923 was pretty quiet - for Lily Mebane - no big trips or 
major crusades. Both she and her husband had some chronic health problems to 
keep them at home. 


Sunday, January 13, 1924. At Spray - Bishop - Big crowd for dinner - 
Made speech and broke ground for new church. 


This was the beginning of the building of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
in Spray. Bishop Edwin A. Penick and local leaders were present to wish the new 
church well. Mrs. B. Frank Mebane was greeted with great applause as she paid 
a beautiful tribute to beloved rector Rey. William J. Gordon and his family.” 

At a 1924 meeting of the Border Book Club each member was asked to 
respond to the roll call by naming her hobby. Among the expected responses of 
gardening, flower arranging and the cute “my hubby is my hobby” was Lily’s - 
“the education of southern women.”** She was now active on behalf of the 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance,” based in Richmond. She did what 
she could do best - speaking and organizing local chapters. She hoped to raise 
$50,000 as an endowment for North Carolina girls to attend college. She visited 
communities throughout Rockingham County to talk with girls and to encourage 
them to seek financial help if needed. She announced that three local girls would 
receive scholarships from the Alliance. 


Monday, May 26, 1924. Left home for Educational Tour... 


Meetings in Winston-Salem, Greensboro and Raleigh made up this tour. 
She made other references to her “educational work” but did not make an entry 
for a Near East Relief event in June. Regional directors and local committee 
members were served a “luncheon” of bread and water to illustrate the diets of 
64,000 orphans in the near East. Rockingham County was challenged to give 
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$3,960. Committee members included J. E. Holmes, P. H. Gynn, a youthful 
Luther Hodges, several members of the Gordon family and of course Lily 
Mebane.”° 

The rest of 1924 was spent largely at home with short trips within North 
Carolina and Virginia. These trips were, apparently, in the interest of education. 
Cultural patron Maude Moore Latham of Greensboro, “gave us $1,000.” ‘That 
was the exception to “passing the hat” at meetings. 

The next two decades were high achieving times for Lily Mebane. She 
had great trips. She generously supported education in many ways. It is 
unfortunate that the remaining diaries for all of a magnificent (and all but 
forgotten) life are either lost or inaccessible. What happened to Lily Mebane’s 
crusades? ‘Those Balkan orphans suffered again as adults in World War IT, under 
communist occupation and some of their descendants were suffering at century’s 
end. Southern women achieved greater educational opportunity, partly by 
Mebane scholarships and the first public library in the Spray area - her creation. 
Saint Luke’s Episcopal Church was completed and remains today a beloved 
landmark familiarly known as the “Rock Church.” Lily Mebane and her siblings 
donated the principal: stained glass window there. Even the great county 
auditorium came into being - not as a war memorial but part of the 1923 
Wentworth Consolidated School, built under the leadership of B. Frank Mebane 
and Superintendent L. N. Hickerson. 


Lily Morehead Mebane’s crusades were, thus, never in vain. 
y 


Notes 


i) Lily Morehead Mebane’s activities -- political, charitable, business, travel-outside the 
period of her diary are largely outside the scope of this study as are those activities not directly 
related to her “crusades.” 


Bp Leaksville - Spray History Club minutes from 1906 are deposited in the Eden Branch, 
Rockingham County Public Library. (cited as History Club) 

3 Reidsville Review, November 14, 1919, hereinafter cited as Review. 

4, Lucy Patterson (1865 -- 1942) wife of Lily Mebane’s first cousin, J. Lindsey Patterson, 


Winston-Salem attorney. Dictionary of North Carolina Biography, Edited by William S. Powell, 
V, pp. 33-35. Hereinafter cited as DNCB. 
5 Review, October 7, 1919. 


6. Review, January 27, 1920. 

fi John Motley Morehead (1870-1965), her brother and philanthropist. DNCB, IV, pp. 322 
-- 323. 

8. The ambassador representing the deposed czarist monarchy of Russia. The United 
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States did not recognize the communist regime of the Soviet Union until 1933. “Aunt Louise” was 
probably Louise Brantley, 2"¢ wife of John Lindsey Morehead. 

oh Harriet W. Elliott (1884-1947) was a noted teacher and administrator at State Normal 
and Industrial School, later University of North Carolina at Greensboro. She was active in political 
activities for Democratic women. DNCB, II, p. 149. 


10. Mrs. Mebane had met Queen Marie while engaged in relief efforts in the Balkans. 

Ik: Minutes of the Border Book Club, from its founding in 190] are deposited in the Eden 
branch of the Rockingham Public Library. (cited as Book Club) 

1 Covington, Virginia was the home of Lily’s sister Emma Gray Parrish who succeeded her 


as President of Morehead Mill and Spray Water Power and Land Company at her death. Try-City 
Directory 1945. 


ae Aubrey L. Brooks (1871-1958) Greensboro Lawyer, noted orator and close friend of the 
Mebanes. DNCB, I, pp. 235-236. 

le O. Max Gardner, (1882-1947) recent Lt. Governor and future Governor of North 
Carolina. DNCB, II, pp. 274-276. 

Pe Review, July 1, 1921 and July 8, 1921. 

16. Otis Marlowe, Eden, interview, July 1999. 

1 Allen Lewis Collection, Rockingham County Historical Collections, Rockingham 


Community College. 

18. During the 20th-century, three spellings of the country’s name were listed - Roumania, 
Rumania, and Romania. Lily used the first, newspapers of the time use the second, and the third 
became the regular usage later. 

19. The famous performance is regularly given once in each decade, in the year ending in “0.” 
The 1920 presentation was postponed by the effects of World War I. 

20. Review, November 20, 1922. King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Rumania and their 
daughter, Queen Elizabeth, the consort of King George II of Greece. 

21. Perhaps the Book Club secretary had tongue-in-cheek. “Splashy” was an old name for Spray 
in local lore. Luly referred to her home as “As You Like It”-obviously in reference to the 
Shakespearean play by that title. 

22. She was a Trustee of Peace and, later, of the University of North Carolina. Her obituary, 
Leaksville News, June 17, 1943, states she was an alumni of Salem College. An accompanying 
picture shows her in 1919 uniform. (Obituary) 

23. Try-City Gazette (Leaksville newspaper), January 14, 1924. 

24. Book Club, 1924 minutes. 

25. Greensboro Daily News, June 1924 as taken by Jack Scism for his feature “Remember When” 
in that paper June 9, 1999, 

26. Leaksville News, June 20, 1924. 
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Chiet Justice Susie Marshall Sharp (1907-1996) 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court. 
Portrait by the late artist Irene Price was presented to the Supreme Court in 1996. 
Courtesy of the Hon. Franklin E. Freeman, Jr. 
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PRESENTATION ADDRESS OF THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE SUSIE 
SHARP’S PORTRAIT 
by 
Hon. Franklin E.. Freeman, Jr., Justice 
North Carolina Supreme Court 


Note: The Historical Society is pleased and honored to present the following 
address delivered by the Hon. Franklin E. Freeman, Jr., Justice of the North 
Carolina Supreme Court on 11 June 1996. The occasion was the presentation of 
the portrait of the late Chief Justice Susie M. Sharp at the Supreme Court 
building at Raleigh. Susie Sharp (1907-1996) was without doubt Rockingham 
County’s most outstanding woman of the last half of the twentieth century and 
was a pioneer in the legal and judicial field in this state and nation. The 
following biographical sketch, while brief, captures many of the key events and 
accolades associated with her brilliant career. 


The author of this sketch, the Hon. Franklin E. Freeman, Jr., (b. 1945), is no 
stranger to Rockingham County having resided in Reidsville during the 1970s 
and early 1980s. He is a native of Dobson in Surry County, NC and received his 
B.A. from the University of North Carolina in 1967. He received his J.D. degree 
from that university’s School of Law in 1970. He served as a research assistant 
to Associate Justice (and former Governor) Dan K. Moore from 1970-1971. 
Irom 1971-1973 he was an assistant district attorney in the Seventeenth North 
Carolina Judicial District and served as District Attorney from 1979-1981. 
During 1973-1978 Justice Freeman served as Assistant Director of the 
Administrative Office of the Courts and as Administrative Assistant to chief 
justices William Bobbitt and Susie M. Sharp. He was appointed Administrative 
Officer of the Courts in 1981 and served in that capacity for twelve years. 
Governor James B. Hunt, Jr. appointed Freeman as Secretary of the Department 
Of Correction in 1993 and from 1997-1999 the latter served as the governor’s 
Chief of Staff. In September 1999 Governor Hunt appointed Freeman as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. He is the recipient of numerous awards 
and honors, a member of a number of judicial and civic organizations and an 
active layman in the United Methodist Church. Justice and Mrs. Freeman are 
the parents of six children. 
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The Society expresses its deep appreciation to Justice Freeman for permitting his 
remarks to be printed in this issue of the journal. 


FC Ke ee eK a Ke ae et ak ee ek ee a oe aK oe eo a eK ke et aK ake ke te ok ok 


MAY IT PLEASE THE COURT: 


The late Susie Marshall Sharp who served with dignity, fortitude, and 
rare distinction as an Associate Justice and as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina for more than seventeen years, died March 1, 1996 in Raleigh, 
North Carolina and was buried in her beloved Reidsville’s Greenview Cemetery. 

On behalf of the Sharp family, I have the high honor to present to the 
court this portrait, soon to be unveiled, as a memorial of her exemplary life, her 
pioneering spirit, and her remarkable career. 

The portrait was painted from life by the late Irene Price in her studio in 
Blowing Rock, NC not long before Ms. Price’s death in 1970. A gifted artist, she 
had previously painted portraits of Chief Justices Walter Stacy, Emery Denny, 
and William H. Bobbitt. All of these portraits now hang in this courtroom.. 

Susie Marshall Sharp was born in Rocky Mount, North Carolina on July 
7, 1907 to James M. and Annie Britt (Blackwell) Sharp. Her mother and father 
were the parents of ten children, seven of whom lived to maturity, five girls and 
two boys. In addition to Susie, those who reached maturity included Sally 
Blackwell, Annie Hill, Thomas Adolphus, Louise Wortham, Florence Abigail, and 
James Vance. All but Sally and Florence survive Justice Sharp. 

Justice Sharp was the 7th generation of Sharps to live in Rockingham 
County. The progenitor, John Sharp, came from Buckingham County, Virginia 
to the area that became Rockingham County in approximately 1760. At that 
time, the area was a part of Rowan County. John Sharp died in early 1778 and 
was survived by his wife Catherine and nine children. 

James Sharp was the only son of John’s to remain in Rockingham County. 
He and his wife had two sons, including James Jr., born in approximately 1776, 
and one daughter. James Jr. (1776 - 1852) married Jane (Jenny) Joyce. Six 
children were born to this union including James Archer Sharp, born January 4, 


1804. 
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James Archer Sharp (January 4, 1804 - February 17, 1863) and Margaret 
(Peggy) Joyce (October 20, 1810 - October 20, 1869) were married August 5, 
1826. To them were born ten children. Their eighth child, James Marshall Sharp, 
was born March 23, 1844 in Mayo township, Rockingham County. Soon after the 
Civil War began, he enlisted in Company F of the 45th North Carolina 
Confederate Infantry. Although seriously injured at the Battle of Gettysburg in 
July of 1863, he recovered sufficiently to rejoin his Company. Once again he was 
wounded, captured at the Battle of Spotsylvania Courthouse in mid-May of 1864, 
and spent the remainder of the war in a Northern prison. After the war, he 
returned home with rifle balls in his chest and jaw to take up farming. The 
courage, persistence, and inner strength signified by James Marshall Sharp’s 
bravery and conduct during the Civil War undoubtably served as an example of 
how to conduct one’s life for his granddaughter, and namesake, Susie Marshall 
Sharp. 

James Marshall Sharp (March 23, 1844 - June 16, 1910) married Eliza 
Merritt Garrett (August 13, 1845 - August 22, 1938) on November 20, 1866. She 
was the daughter of J. Bolyn Garrett and Clarisa Walton Hill Garrett of 
Huntsville township in Rockingham County. Ten children were born to them, 
nine boys and one girl. Nine lived to maturity, including their sixth son, James 
Merritt Sharp, who was born September 26, 1877. 

As a child James Merritt Sharp attended school in a one room, log 
schoolhouse. Determined as a teenager to broaden his education, he, on his own 
motion, attended Whitsett Institute in Whitsett, North Carolina with money he 
eared from raising tobacco. By the age of eighteen, he was teaching school. 

In 1900, Mr. Sharp established Sharp Institute, a co-educational day and 
boarding school. In order to obtain a post office for the Institute, Mr. Sharp had 
to pick a name for the neighborhood, and did so, naming the community 
Intelligence, North Carolina. Opening in October of 1900 with 50 students, the 
enrollment climbed to 225 by 1906. Known by then as one of the best preparatory 
institutions in north central and northwest North Carolina, the school burned a 
second time in 1907 ending J. M. Sharp’s career as “Professor Sharp” as he was 
affectionately known by institute alumni. 

Even before the fire, J. M. Sharp was reading law. The fire’s end to a 
career of teaching led to a career in the law as he passed the Supreme Court’s Bar 
examination in 1908 after studying under the famous Wake Forest Law School 
Dean, N. Y. Gulley. He began his 44-year practice of the law in Stoneville, North 


Carolina, moving to Madison in 1910. Four years later, in 1914, he moved his 
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practice to Reidsville, North Carolina where he remained for the next 38 years, 
continuously practicing law, serving his community, and rearing his family. 
During his years in Reidsville, he built a reputation as a tenacious trial lawyer 
who, as his last law partner, Norwood Robinson, said “never had a guilty client”. 
Constantly active in the political and social life of his community, he served in 
the North Carolina State Senate in 1925 and 1927, representing the 17th 
Senatorial District. He was county attorney for the county of Rockingham and 
served a number of successive terms as President of Reidsville’s Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rockingham County Farm Bureau. 

While in Vance County recruiting students for his Institute, Professor 
Sharp stayed with the family of a faculty member. There he met the faculty 
member’s sister, Annie Britt Blackwell (March 4, 1884 - April 9, 1971), the 
daughter of John Pomfret Blackwell and Sally Wortham Blackwell. She also was 
hired as a teacher at Sharp’s Institute and in 1906, J. M. Sharp and this gracious, 
steadfast and learned lady of faith were married. 

The first of J. M. and Annie Sharp’s ten children, a girl, was born on July 
7, 1907 in Rocky Mount, North Carolina where the Sharps briefly lived following 
the destruction of the Institute. She was given the name Susie Marshall after her 
mother’s younger sister, Susie, and her Civil War grandfather, James Marshall 
Sharp. Between 1907 and 1924, nine more children were to be born to the 
Sharps. As the oldest, Judge Sharp early on assumed a responsibility to assist her 
mother with the day-to-day rearing of her younger siblings. On two occasions 
before she left home in 1924 to attend the North Carolina College for Women 
(now known as the University of North Carolina at Greensboro) tragedy struck 
the Sharp family thrusting Judge Sharp into an increasing role of responsibility 
while at the same time molding her character. 

J. M. and Annie’s second child, James Merritt, was born in 1910. Like 
Judge Sharp, he greatly admired his father and wanted to help him by being his 
father’s stenographer or, as he called it, “stenog”. That was not to be, however, 
for at the age of four he was stricken with a brain tumor and died 6 weeks before 
his sixth birthday. Young Susie, a girl of nine, told her daddy that she would be 
his “stenog”. Thus began her focus on her father’s work as a lawyer. 

In 1921, twin boys, John and James, were born to J. M. and Annie Sharp. 
At twenty-two months of age, the twins developed colitis from drinking spoiled 
milk and died within three weeks of each other. Annie Sharp’s grief over the 
terrible, quick loss of her two healthy sons was overwhelming. So overwhelming 
was her grief that Judge Sharp, at age 16, had to assume day-to-day responsibility 
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for the running of the household. With the help of the family’s maid, Matilda 
Purcell, Judge Sharp prepared the meals, cleaned the house, and tended to her 
younger brothers and sisters. Contemporaries of Judge Sharp can still vividly 
recall more than seventy years ago her leading her neatly dressed 

siblings into the Main Street Methodist Church for Sunday School. The 
strengths she gained from dealing with this family tragedy were to stand her in 
good stead the remainder of her long and distinguished life. 

Judge Sharp attended the Reidsville public schools from 1913 to 1924,the 
eleven years required at that time. She was an excellent student, contending with 
her friend, Dillard Gardner, for the best grades in her class. Upon graduation and 
examination of the two students’ marks that had to extend back to the sixth 
grade in order to break the tie, Dillard Gardner was declared the valedictorian of 
the class, and Susie Sharp the salutatorian. The competition was, however, 
friendly because Judge Sharp and Dillard Gardner remained good friends 
throughout their careers.Dillard Gardner served this court as its marshall and 
librarian from June 30, 1937 until his death, April 15, 1964. When Judge Sharp 
joined this court in 1962, their longstanding friendship was renewed. 

Judge Sharp was not only an excellent student but a champion debater 
also. This ability led many of her classmates to encourage her to become a lawyer. 
I lowever, following her graduation from high school in 1924 and her entrance to 
the North Carolina College For Women, she developed an interest in chemistry. 
Since proclaiming her interest in being her father’s “stenog” or “nographer” in 
1916, she had listened to many a supper-table discussion of legal issues by her 
father and to the advice of her friends that she should become a lawyer because 
of her debating ability. These influences steadily channeled her toward the study 
of law, and in 1926, following an all-night session of wrestling over her decision, 
she chose the law over chemistry. As befits an all-night struggle with one’s 
conscience, that choosing was to become a calling. 

In 1926, after only two years at Women’s College, Judge Sharp entered 
law school at the University of North Carolina as the only woman in her class. 
She soon encountered the entrenched attitudes of the time against women being 
lawyers. Notes were left in her chair that were designed to offend her and, 
presumably, cause her to leave. One note, for instance, referred to a case where 
the Supreme Court had upheld the right of a man to discipline his wife by 
whipping her. State v. Black, 60 N.C. (1. Winst., 266) 262 (1864). The unknown 
authors of the notes, however, did not know they were dealing with a person of 
great determination and persistence. Undeterred, she pursued her legal studies 
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with the same high degree of success as she had pursued her studies in college 
and high school, becoming an editor of the North Carolina Law Review, a 
member of the Order of the Coif, and a 1929 LL.B. with honors graduate of the 
University of North Carolina’s Law School. The last note placed in her chair read, 
“If you're going to stay, get some rubber for those high heels.”! 

While in law school, Judge Sharp’s already well-established traits of 
scholarship, hard work, and achievement led her, in the summer of 1928, to stand 
the bar examination. In August of that year, she was notified that she had passed, 
ten months before she received her law degree on June 10, 1929. 

Susie Sharp returned to Reidsville, North Carolina in 1929 to begin a 
twenty-year practice of the law with her father in the firm of Sharp and Sharp. As 
the only female lawyer in Rockingham County and one of the few such in North 
Carolina, she was, as a 1939 story on her in the Winston-Salem Journal & 
Sentinel said, “Almost as rare as the night blooming cereus in North Carolina 
towns”.? Not only was she a rarity, but in the town of Reidsville she soon 
discovered that she was an oddity. She had not long been at the Bar when an old 
native of the town with great difficulty climbed the stairs to her office and asked, 
“Are you the lady lawyer?”, “Yes, | am. What can I do for you?”, replied Judge 
Sharp. “You can’t do nothin’ for me. | just heard there was a woman lawyer up 
here and | came to see what she looked like.”* Not only was she a rarity and 
oddity in Reidsville, but she was in the courtrooms of North Carolina. Her first 
jury trial was in 1929 in Wentworth at the Rockingham County Courthouse. Her 
opponent was her friend and contemporary, the late Allan D. Ivie, Jr., a great 
orator who until his death in 1987 dressed in a swallowtail coat with a bat wing 
collar. Since women were not allowed to serve on juries in North Carolina until 
1946, Justice Sharp found herself as the sole female in a courtroom full of males. 
With characteristic aplomb, she did not let this deter her but moved forward 
with the trial of the case before the all-male jury. At the conclusion of the 
evidence, Mr. Ivie arose to begin his summation to the jury and opened with 
words that Justice Sharp chuckled about the rest of her life; “Gentleman of the 
jury, the presence of sweet womanhood in this courtroom today rarefies the 
atmosphere”. 

By 1929, Justice Sharp had already developed a reputation as an appellate 
lawyer. A newspaper of that time in its April 2 edition headlined, “Ms. Sharp 
Argues Supreme Court Case”, began the story by saying, “Ms. Susie Sharp, of 
Reidsville, who is rapidly becoming a familiar figure at the Bar of the Supreme 
Court, made her semi-annual appearance yesterday.....”.. That same story also 
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documented an early encounter with this court’s traditions, which she revered, 
and which also undoubtably stood her in good stead 33 years later and thereafter. 
The reporter continued, “Ms. Sharp was almost through her argument when the 
clock struck two, but not even lady lawyers are exceptions for the inexorable rule 
of the court and her plea will be resumed at ten o’clock this morning.”” 

lor the next twenty years Susie Sharp grew steadily in stature as a lawyer 
and leader in her community. In a role she was to repeatedly find herself in 
throughout the remainder of her professional career, she was appointed the first 
town attorney in the state’s history when she was appointed Reidsville’s city 
attorney in 1939. 

In 1948, her growing influence in the governmental and political affairs 
of Rockingham County led her father’s fellow farmer friend, Kerr Scott, to 
appoint Judge Sharp as his campaign manager for Rockingham County in the 
Democratic primary for Governor. She was the first female campaign manager 
of a gubernatorial campaign in Rockingham County. Kerr Scott carried 
Rockingham County by a plurality in the first, six-candidate primary. In the 
second, run-off primary, Scott carried Rockingham over Charles Johnson by 
almost 2 to 1, (2,976 votes to 1,772 votes) compared to a statewide vote of 54% 
for Scott and 46% for Johnson (217,620 to 182,684).° That fall, Scott carried 
Rockingham County by a margin of almost 5 to 1 (Scott 10,040 - George 
Pritchard (R) - 2,134) compared to a statewide margin of less than 3 to | (Scott 
570,995 - Pritchard 206,166).’ Kerr Scott was impressed. 

In the summer of 1949, Governor Scott had eight appointments to make 
to special Superior Court judgeships. Recalling the leadership of his campaign by 
Judge Sharp in Rockingham County, and having “the imagination and the 
foresight to bring a woman to the bench”,® Kerr Scott on June 21, 1949 
appointed Susie Sharp the first female judge in the then 364th year of the history 
of the state. 

On July 1, 1949, James Merritt Sharp saw his childhood “stenog” and law 
partner of 20 years sworn into the judiciary of North Carolina, where Susie Sharp 
was to serve continuously for the next 30 years and one month. Mr. Sharp was 
not, however, to live to see her climb the judicial ladder. On August 2, 1952, the 
man who most influenced Judge Sharp’s calling to the bar and bench, and who 
instilled in her his Primitive Baptist qualities of honesty, devotion to truth, and 


hard work, died. 
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Judge Sharp’s appointment created a stir in the legal community, pride 
among the women of the state, and a scurrying among lawyers and laymen alike. 
Lawyers had difficulty figuring out how to address her. Most of the time, Judge 
Sharp said she was referred to as “His Honor”. Sometimes she was addressed as 
“Your Honoress”. Attorney John McElroy of Madison County defended his 
tardiness to her court by claiming he had been in his office practicing how to say 
“Her Honor”.’ Another kept referring to her as “I is Honor” and to a jury of men 
and women as “Gentlemen of the Jury” during his closing argument. Finally, 
after being laughed at by a number in the courtroom, the lawyer turned to Judge 
Sharp and said, “Your Honor, with you on the bench and women in the jury, it’s 
no wonder I have pronoun trouble.”'? Tom Bost of the Greensboro Daily News 
questioned “what would happen if Sharp was faced with trying a case of rape? 
Wouldn't that be too much for a woman?” Judge Sharp wrote back that “In the 
first place, there could have been no rape had not a woman been present, and | 
consider it eminently fitting that one be in on the ‘pay-off’.”"’ The Burke County 
commissioners refused, upon learning of her assignment to their county, to 
modify the only bathroom facilities in the judge’s chambers; a sink and a urinal 
that hung on the wall. Judge Sharp opened court on Monday morning at 10:00 
a.m. and ordered the sheriff to “invite” the county commissioners over to the 
courthouse. By 11:00, the courthouse was aflutter with the scurrying about of 
plumbers, carpenters, and electricians, while the county commissioners narrowly 
avoided a few nights repose in the county jail.’ A Charlotte Observer article in 
1949 reported, “Judge Susie Sharp is a woman for us womenfolk to be proud 
foams 

Judge Sharp’s very first term of court, which she held in Richmond 
County, made it clear that she was going to be firm, decisive, and an agent for 
change. Before her was a prison superintendent charged with keeping a prisoner 
handcuffed in a standing position for some 60 hours as punishment for making 
a casual remark to another prisoner while at work. His defense that prison rules 
allowed such punishment led her, after his conviction, to soundly condemn such 
rules. Her denunciation led the Highway Commission, which oversaw the prisons 
of that day, to revise the rules so that a prisoner could not be handcuffed more 
that 24 hours, and then only as emergency punishment. Other rule changes 
precipitated by her indignation placed definitive limits on the use of flogging as 
a disciplinary measure. Throughout the remainder of her professional career, 
Judge Sharp maintained a strong interest in the humane, but firm, treatment of 
the state’s prisoners. Her speech before the 1975 North Carolina Bar Association’s 
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annual meeting advocating widespread, far-ranging improvements in the state's 
prison system even before judges received a pay increase, was a major impetus 
for the dramatic changes that have occurred in North Carolina’s penal system in 
this last generation. 

For the next 13 years, Judge Sharp served as a Special Judge of the 
Superior Court of North Carolina under successive appointments of Governors 
Umstead, Hodges, and Sanford. During those 13 years, she held court in 64 of 
North Carolina’s counties from Currituck to Cherokee. Traveling on the two- 
lane, oft times curvy, hog-backed roads of the era, she would leave home alone 
on Sunday afternoon or early Monday morning driving to court, returning on 
I'riday night or Saturday morning to be with her family, to fellowship with her 
triends in Reidsville, and to attend Main Street Methodist Church with her 
mother on Sunday momings. Those 13 years, which she thought would be only 
a four-year appointment, cemented her commitment to the judiciary and 
exposed the Bar and public of North Carolina to her remarkable mix of courage, 
industry, humor, compassion, and an incisive legal mind. 

In 1960, North Carolina elected as its Governor, a progressive, Terry 
Sanford. ‘Two years later, Chief Justice Wallace Winborne retired and was 
succeeded by Associate Justice Emory Denny, thus creating a vacancy for the 
appointment of a new Associate Justice. Governor Sanford had already indicated 
that as part of his plan to improve the lot of women in North Carolina, he 
intended to appoint more women to leadership roles in state government. The 
vacant associate justiceship gave him that opportunity and in a move that 
surprised the press and unsettled the other members of the court, Special 
Superior Court Judge Susie Sharp was appointed Associate Justice Susie Sharp 
on March 9, 1962. According to Governor Sanford, some of the court’s members’ 
first concerns dealt with the unavailability of facilities for a female justice." 

Justice Sharp’s appointment made her the first female member of this 
court and only the second Associate Justice at that time from Rockingham 
County, Thomas Settle having preceded her nearly 100 years earlier in 1868. 
Justice Sharp served under Governor Sanford’s appointment until the general 
clection of November 1962. She was elected, at that time, to complete Justice 
Denny’s unexpired term. In 1966, she was elected to a full eight-year term, and 
in 197+, she became the first female in the United States to be elected Chief 
Justice of a state Supreme Court, garnering 74% of the vote, the highest 
percentage of any statewide candidate that year. Questioned the next day by a 
reporter as to whether she anticipated any upheaval because of her status as the 
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first woman Chief Justice, she replied with characteristic humor, “Well, I’ve been 
a curiosity all these years, so what difference will that make?””” 

Her assumption of the chief justiceship of this court on January 2, 1975, 
was an historical day for this court, the State of North Carolina, and Justice 
Sharp. It was also a poignant day for Justice Sharp, for by taking the oath of Chief 
Justice from Associate Justice I. Beverly Lake, Sr., she was replacing her “special 
friend” with whom she had worked for 13 years, Chief Justice William Haywood 
Bobbitt. Forced by a newly enacted retirement law to retire at the end of his term 
in 1974, Chief Justice Bobbitt, and the other five members of the court, 
encouraged Justice Sharp as the Senior Associate Justice to seek the chief 
justiceship. She would have just as well preferred that Chief Justice Bobbitt 
remain as Chief Justice. With a characteristic combination of humor and 
humbleness, she observed the day she took office, that “the law that 
impoverished the state in 1974 may very well save it in 1979".'° During Justice 
Sharp’s 17-year tenure on the court, first as Associate Justice and then as Chief 
Justice, she wrote 459 majority opinions which are reported in Volumes 257 
through 298 of the North Carolina Reports. Her first reported case was Trust 
Company v. Willis, 257 N.C. 59 (1962) and her last reported case was Pipkin v. 
Thomas & Hill, Inc., 298 N.C. 278 (1979). In addition, she authored 124 
concurring opinions and 45 dissenting opinions for a total of 628 written 
opinions. These opinions reflect her strong regard for the doctrine of stare decisis, 
her capacity for gathering and marshaling the facts, her breadth of scholarship, 
her wit and humor, and the single principle she said she kept in mind throughout 
her 17 years of opinion-writing, “the separation of powers”.'’ Some of her major 
opinions include her 1964 opinion in Toone v. Adams, 262 N.C. 403 (1964), 
about an umpire’s right to sue a baseball team and manager who had incited the 
crowd against him; her 1966 opinion in D & W, Inc. v. Charlotte, 268 N.C. 577 
(1966), ruling that brown-bagging in restaurants was not permitted under the law 
then in existence (given her distaste for alcoholic beverages, this opinion must 
have given her some personal satisfaction); her 1967 opinion in Rabon v. Rowan 
Memorial Hospital, Inc., 269 N.C. 1 (1967), that abolished hospitals’ immunity 
from liability under the charitable immunity doctrine, a doctrine the North 
Carolina Supreme Court had upheld on numerous occasions for nearly 100 years; 
her 1972 opinion in Hall v. Board of Elections, 280 N.C. 600 (1972), establishing 
criteria for college students’ eligibility to vote where they went to college; her 
1976 opinion in Smith v. State, 289 N.C. 303 (1976), that limited the ancient 


doctrine of “sovereign immunity”; and her 1978 opinion in In re Peoples, 296 
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N.C. 109 (1978), the first opinion of this court removing a judge from office for 
willful misconduct in office. 

By these opinions, and many others, she made her mark on the law of this 
state. But from my perspective as her administrative assistant from January 1975 
through December 1978, she made a significant mark on the judiciary quite apart 
from her contributions as a developer of the law. 

As Chief Justice, she did not tolerate misconduct by her fellow judges. 
Being Chief Justice is a lonely position in the best of circumstances -- no one is 
vour peer, and none of the people who are closest to being your peer, your 
colleagues on the Supreme Court, have much reason to know what you have to 
deal with as chief. Nor are they, or anyone else, responsible in the same way as the 
Chief Justice. It falls to the person who is chief to be the spokesman, but even 
more importantly to be the symbol of what our justice system is trying to become. 
Justice Sharp accepted that responsibility with grace and steadfast devotion to 
the challenge. 

As chief she had to make many decisions that affected the people who 
work in the courts -- from my vantage point the value that directed those 
decisions was a desire to make sure that the system was served by the people in 
it, not the reverse. So when judges or others strayed from the path that brought 
honor to the courts as a system, she took action. She took it quickly, and 
decisively, and with compassion for those who were the subject of her decisions -- 
but she knew in a way that has benefited us all, that the system was bigger than 
she was, or than anyone else who was fortunate enough to work in it. 

As Chief Justice, and thus Chief Executive of the judicial branch of 
government, Justice Sharp set not only as her goal for the judiciary high standards 
of moral and judicial conduct, she also set about to improve the administration 
of justice in North Carolina while at the same time protecting those traditions 
she believed in. She advocated for a change in the judicial selection system, 
despite garnering 74% of the vote in her 197+ race for Chief Justice against the 
fire extinguisher salesman, James Newcombe. Startled that a layman, untutored 
in the complexities of the law, would run for Chief Justice or for any other 
judgeship, she successfully advocated for a constitutional amendment passed in 
1980, requiring that all judges be lawyers. Concerned that televisions in the 
courtroom would turn important trials into circuses, thus measurably damaging 
the peoples’ confidence in their court system, she never wavered from her 
opposition to cameras in the courtroom. 
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In her 30 years as the first female superior court judge in North Carolina, 
the first female Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, the 
first female Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, and the first 
elected female Chief Justice of any Supreme Court in the United States, she 
followed the advice that Chief Justice Walter Stacy gave her, advice she passed 
on to others over the years: “A new knife is very keen. It’ll cut deeply without you 
knowing it. You watch your sentencing power. If you don’t, as you grow older, 
you ll regret some of the sentences you hand out. It’s mighty easy to be generous 
with somebody else’s time.” As the Greensboro Daily News said in an editorial 
at the time of her retirement as Chief Justice on July 30, 1979: 

“Chief Justice Sharp has never been ‘generous with somebody else’s 
time’. But she has proved that genuine fairness in the administration of justice 
is a goal devoutly to be sought and supremely worth the price of devotion to duty 
and dedication to the public weal.”"* 

Because of her devotion to duty and dedication to the public weal she 
received many honors, beginning in 1950 with an honorary LLL..D. degree from her 
alma mater Woman’s College. Thereafter, Justice Sharp was the recipient of an 
LH.D. degree from Pfeiffer College in 1960, an L.1..D. from Queens College in 
1962, an LL.D. from Elon College in 1963, an LL.D. from Wake Forest College 
in 1965, an LL.D. from Catawba College in 1970, an LL.D. from the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in 1970, and an LL.D. from Duke University in 
1974. Her friend, United States Senator Sam Ervin, Jr., recommended her for the 
U.S. Supreme Court. In 1952, the February issue of the Ladies [lome Journal 
recognized her as one of the 13 outstanding women in public office throughout 
the country. This honor was followed 24 years later by her being named by Time 
magazine in its January 6, 1976 cover story edition as one of 12 women of the 
year for 1975. In so doing, Time magazine called her a “trail blazer” with a 
“reputation as both a compassionate jurist and an incisive legal scholar”.” 

Although she never set out to be a trail blazer for women, desiring only 
to be the very best lawyer she could, her accomplishments resulted in a series of 
awards from women’s organizations including the 1959 Achievement Citation 
from the North Carolina Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, the distinguished Service Award for Women from the Chi Omega Sorority 
in 1959, the Alumni Service Award from the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro in 1975, and the Special Award for Outstanding Legal Achievement 
from the New York Women’s Bar Association in 1976. And in 1982, three years 
after her retirement, she and her special friend, the late Chief Justice William H. 
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Bobbitt, received distinguished law alumni awards from their alma mater, the 
UNC School of Law. 

Chief Justice Sharp’s relationship with Chief Justice Bobbitt was a rare 
friendship. As A. C. Snow, their friend and weekly luncheon companion, wrote 
earlier this year, “Her friendship with Judge Bobbitt was one of the most 
beautiful and totally trusting | have witnessed”.”” For over 25 years, this 
friendship sustained the two of them through good times, difficult times, and 
tragic times. Throughout them all, they were there to share each other's sparkling 
wit, their keen interest in all things legal and governmental, and to comfort, 
support, and buoy each other in times of crisis. 

When she died earlier this year, Chief Justice Sharp was lauded by 
editorial writers across North Carolina. The Greensboro Daily News said, “Susie 
Sharp was an unlikely heroine. But she was one of the best North Carolina has 
ever had.””! ‘lhe News and Observer said, “By her presence, Susie Sharp made 
the state better, and it was a splendid thing.”” 

Her presence in this state made North Carolina a better place. Her 
presence in this courtroom for 17 years, in the superior courtrooms of North 
Carolina as a trial judge for 13 years and a lawyer for 20 years rarified the 
atinosphere of the many courtrooms across this state. Now this portrait to be 
unveiled by Dr. Lawrence Taylor, nephew of Chief Justice Sharp, will 
forevermore rarefy the memory of this courageous, ethical, brilliant first lady of 


the law, Susie Marshall Sharp. 
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GENDER RELATIONSHIPS IN THE RURAL/SMALL TOWN SCHOOL 
ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, 1915 - 1930 
by: 
Katherine “Winky” Meador Pasour 


Although the primary and secondary teaching fields are presently mainly 
populated by women, the powerful voices of administrative authority and 
historical educational research have traditionally been male. The experiences of 
women within the educational system have, for the most part, been unrecorded. 
This paper focuses on the historical voices of women in the school setting, 
exploring their experiences as students in Rockingham County, North Carolina 
between 191 >and 930) 

Gerda Lermer (1977) in ‘The lemale Experience argues that historical 
scholarship has largely “ignored the history of women and the female point of 
view in reconstructing the past.” Those activities which men have engaged in 
were “significant to historical development, while the activities of women were 
considered to have been marginal and insignificant” (p. xxi). As a result, 
according to Lerner (1977), women’s history has been “distorted and alienated 
because it has been refracted doubly - through the lens of man’s records and 
observations” and through the “application to it of male values” (p. xxi). 

The authors of Women’s Ways of Knowing, Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, 
and Tarule (1986) concur with Lemer’s conception of women’s history, asserting 
that the conceptions of knowledge and truth that are accepted and articulated 
in today’s society have. been shaped throughout our history by the male 
dominated culture, ‘Vhe prevailing theories, cultural values, and written history 
Which have become the guiding principles for both men and women have largely 
been constructed by men. “Relatively little attention has been given to modes of 
learning, knowing, and valuing that may be specific to, or at least common in 
women” (p. 6). 

If history has been predominantly written by men, as these authors and 
others (Kelly-Gadol, 1976; Lakoff, 1990) have argued, then the voices and 
expericnees of women have been traditionally ignored. It is into this gaping hole 
in our historical past that this paper attempts to make a small contribution. By 
interviewing women who lived during the time period covered by this study, | am 
provided with an eye-witness account of their schooling experiences. This paper 
is a vehicle by which their voices may be articulated through the use of their oral 
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history narratives. 

The three women who shared their experiences of schooling with me were 
both students and teachers in Rockingham County. Still predominantly rural, 
Rockingham County is located in the Piedmont of North Carolina, along the 
Virginia border. Born between 1908 and 1911 and ranging in age from 83 to 86 
when interviewed, these women attended school between 1915 and 1930.T'wo 
began teaching in Rockingham County School prior to 1930 and all three taught 
into the 1970s for a combined total of 96 years teaching. 

The three women welcomed me into their homes and shared their memories 
of schooling which I recorded and later transcribed. The interviews were designed 
to be freeflowing, to allow the speakers to tell their stories in their own words 
(Nelson, 1983). I began with the request, “Please tell me about your early 
schooling.” The narrative progressed freely on this subject with questions only 
being interjected to make certain specific areas were covered. ‘Topics of 
discussion included (but were not limited to) descriptions of the schoolhouse, 
the school environment, transportation to school, teacher and student behaviour, 
curriculum in the school, teacher methodologies, discipline, community events 
held at the school, and family relationships. 

Being concerned with gender relationships in the school setting, | also asked 
each speaker specific questions in reference to how boys and girls were treated in 
their school. | am interested in the contrast in chore assignment for boys and 
girls, the differences in academic and behavioral expectations, and the variances 
in career expectations for boys and girls during this time period. | am also 
particularly concerned whether girls were expected to conform to certain role 
expectations established by society. 


ORAL HISTORY NARRATIVES 


The use of oral history narratives necessitates a close relationship between the 
speaker and listener. Meaning within the narrative is produced through the 
interaction of the speaker and listener, allowing for genuine human relationships 
with the capacity to produce real human feelings between the participants in the 
interview (Forrest and Jackson, 1990). A bond develops between the two through 
the exchange of personal experiences. This interaction changes both the 
interviewer and the speaker. In this study, this bond between speaker and listener 
can best be acknowledged by the realization of shared emotions felt as the 
following portion of one narrative unfolded. One participant was remembering 
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an important event from her childhood: 


As I said, my brother was in World War I. Some man came in the 
school yard on a horse and buggy and said, “The war is over! The war is 
over! The Armistice has been signed!” The teacher said, “Oh, well, you 
can go home now. We're going home!” We could hear the mill whistles 
at Draper and Spray. Oh, it was just music. The American Tobacco 
Company sirens were going. Mama was ringing the dinner bell. Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Ratliffe were ringing the dinner bell. You have never 
heard such a racket in your life! My brother grabbed me by the arm and 
away we went down the hill. He said, “Thomas is coming home!” And I 
expected him to be on the front porch when we got there and how 
disappointed I was when he wasn’t there! | didn’t know where Paris was. 


Mary Jarrell Meador (1994) 


‘Throughout this passionate statement, the emotions of both speaker and listener 
ran the gamut of joy, anticipation, laughter, and tears. 

Within this conversation, the speaker and I experienced a connection as we 
shared this emotional memory. I was deeply moved by each of the interviews and 
pleased by the common bond which we shared in spite of generational 
differences. Initially, we shared the experience of being raised in a predominantly 
rural county. Education, both school preparation and ongoing educational 
activities in adulthood, has been an important aspect of our lives. These mutual 
experiences allowed the “articulating of points of intersection and the discovery 


of common ground (Casey, 1993, p. 24). 
GENDER AND SCHOOLING 


Joan Kelly-Gadol (1976) views the gender relationship between men and 
women in our society as “a social and not a natural one” (p. 810). West and 
Fenstermaker (1993) argue that gender is not merely an individual attribute, but 
something that is accomplished through interaction with others. In Women 
Teaching For Change: Gender, Class, and Power, Kathleen Weiler (1988) 
emphasizes the ways in which schooling reproduces existing gender inequalities, 
“women’s oppression in the paid work force and in domestic work is reproduced 
through what happens in the schools” (p. 31). 

Madeleine Grumet (1980), in Bitter Milk: Women and Teaching, refers to 
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gender development as “not an isolated process,” but one that is “intrinsically 
related to and contingent upon the processes of becoming a knowing subject in 
a particular set of relations filled with desire, need, and hope” (p. 64). Grumet 
comments on the influence of the school on the development of gender 
perceptions: 


Studies of the differential treatment given to male and female 
children in elementary school and secondary school classrooms, of the 
images of adult males and females in school texts, and of the bias in 
counseling and professional advancement that functions to hold women 
to certain academic disciplines and certain professions all provide 
evidence of sexism and the imposition of restrictions placed upon an 
individual in response to his or her sexual identity (p. 45). 


My research in this study is grounded upon the notion that schooling has a 
powerful influence upon the gender development of children. It is my premise 
that the schools actively reinforce existing gender roles constructed by society and 
that male and female students participate in this reconstruction. With this in 
mind, | will now focus on the historical narratives of three women who attended 


public schools in Rockingham County between 1915 and 1930. 
INTRODUCING MRS RANKIN, MRS MEADOR, AND MRS ABELL 


Lucy McCargo Rankin was born in 1908 near the Wentworth Community 
and began attending Calvary School in 1915. She started in the third reader at 
age seven, having been taught at home by her parents prior to beginning school. 
By 1920, she had finished the sixth reader. About this time, Calvary was 
consolidated with a three teacher school in Wentworth, located west of the 
Courthouse. Mrs. Rankin attended the old Wentworth School until the winter 
of 1924 when the new Wentworth Consolidated School was completed. After 
graduating from high school in 1925, Mrs. Rankin attended Elon College, 
obtaining a teaching certificate in 1926. She taught a year in Farmer, North 
Carolina and a term at Monroeton School in Rockingham County. Mrs. Rankin 
began teaching at Wentworth School in the fall of 1933 and taught until 1972 
completing a Bachelor’s and Master’s Degree along the way as well as a summer 
session at Laval University in Quebec. 
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Lucy MeCargo Rankin 
(1908-1998) 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, 
RCC 


Mary Jarrell Meador 
(1911-1999) 
Courtesy of Frank Meador 
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Harriett Worley Abell 
(1908-1998) 
Courtesy of Jo A. Fahlstedt 


Mary Jarrell Meador was born in the Bethlehem Community in 1911] and 
began attending Bethlehem School in 1918. Bethlehem was a two teacher rural 
schoolhouse serving grades one through seven. Mrs. Meador attended Bethlehem 
until 1924 when the new Wentworth Consolidated School opened and 
Bethlehem School was closed. She graduated from Wentworth in 1930. Caring 
for a family, she completed her college education on a part time basis and 
became Wentworth School’s librarian in 1963, working in this capacity until 
197% 

Harriett Worley Abell was born in 1908 in Giles County, Virginia. Her family 
moved to Reidsville, a town in Rockingham County, in 1922. She attended 
Franklin Street Graded School and Reidsville High School, graduating in 1925. 
Mrs. Abell was a student at Radford College from 1925 until 1927 and began 
teaching first grade at Lawsonville Avenue School in Reidsville. She continued 
to teach, both in public and private schools, until 1973. 


Editors Note: 


Since Ms. Pasour’s article was written in January 1997 all three of the individuals 
interviewed have passed away. Mrs. Abell died 12 May 1998 at age 89. Mrs. 
Rankin died 23 July 1998 at age 89 and Mrs. Meador died 16 September 1999 at 
age 87. Sources: Reidsville Review, 15 May 1998, 24 July 1998; Greensboro News 
& Record, 17 September 1999. 


FARLY SCHOOLING 


The first school Mrs. Rankin attended, Calvary School, was located on the 
Chinqua-Penn F’arm Road, near Calvary Church. The Chinqua-Penn Farm 
Road, named for the plantation built by Jeff and Betsy Penn, was the road used 
to travel from Wentworth to Reidsville. Mrs. Rankin describes the school: 


It was a one teacher school. It was new of course. At that time, most of 
the country schools had double desks, two students at the same desk; but 
Calvary with its new desks had single desks and that was quite an 
improvement. There were seven grades and about 40 youngsters in the 
school. As we went in the front door, we went past the teachers rostrum, 
where her desk and chair were, to our seats facing the door and teacher. 
I remember very distinctly above the teacher’s rostrum was a great big 
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printed placard that said “Be Good.” We had a devotional every morning 
and we sang one of two songs. “America” and the other was “Twilight Is 
Stealing Over The Sea.” That seems to be the only two we knew. 


The school was heated by a large wood stove. Mrs. Rankin laughed when she 
recalled the toilet facilities: 


Of course, we didn’t have any running water or indoor facilities for 
toilets. We had out on one side of the schoolhouse, the little toilet for 
the girls, and on the other side, the one for the boys. Interestingly, a roll 
of toilet paper as we know it today, was unheard of. Our favorite toilet 
paper was old Sears Roebuck catalogs. That was memorable! Schools 
have come a long way! 


During this second decade of the twentieth century, recitation and seatwork 
were the primary teaching methods utilized for instruction (Cuban, 1993). Mrs. 
Rankin remembered recitation time at Calvary School: 


Everything was one on one. You would study at your desk and go up and 
recite. The teacher called us up when it was our turn. Classes were very 
short, about 10 to 15 minutes with each group. I learned about as much 
by listening to the older students when she called then up to the 
recitation bench. As she questioned and discussed with them, I listened 
and | learned a great deal that way. 


At the Bethlehem School, Mrs. Meador’s experiences tended to mirror those of 
Mrs. Rankin. Bethlehem was a two teacher school for grades one through seven. 
\Irs. Meador also remembers the outdoor toilet facilities and some peer 
interaction between the boys: 


They had moved here from Virginia (a new male student) and he said 
anything! He could have been a bad influence, but I’m going to tell you 
one thing, those boys in that school beat the tar out of him. As the 
saying goes, “He got his whuppin’.” We had this little John outback 
where the girls would go. Well, that little sneaker would go out and try 
to sneak down where he could see the girls. Looking up the holes, that 
was terrible! Well, the other boys would catch him and beat the fire out 
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Lawsonville Avenue Elementary School, 
Rerdsville, since replaced by the present building. 
Courtesy of the Bill Oliver Collection 
Historical Collections, RCC 


Wentworth School, built 1923 closed in 1999 
Courtesy of Historical Collections, RCC 
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of him! Bethlehem didn’t do that way, see what | mean? They civilized 
him! 


At Bethlehem, recitation was also the prevailing teaching methodology: 


When they would call us up, they had a log that was just like a church 
pew. You'd go and sit down on that church pew when your reading class 
was called up. If I was in the second or third grade, I would be seated 
with a much bigger person. They'd stay and do their work at their desk 
when we were called over in the corner to recite, so you didn’t disturb 
others if they wanted to read. 


Mrs. Abell moved to Reidsville in 1922 as an eighth grade student and described 
Reidsville as “the garden spot of the world.” She developed a strong attachment 
for her new home and a sense of pride in the community. She was determined 
to stay in Reidsville after completing her education: 


| guess it’s because | lived here all my life. My granddaughter is just 
amazed that everywhere they go, somebody knows her grandparents. 
You just know everybody. It’s like one big family. Sometimes that 
might be good and sometimes it might not. Reidsville is just beautiful 
in the spring; it’s pretty in the fall. I just like it. My family left here the 
first year | taught school. My father (a minister) got moved from 
Reidsville. [le thought I was going with the family. He had already been 
up to Virginia looking for mea job. | guess that was the first time I ever 
went against my Daddy’s say so. | just told him, I had taught a year here, 
we had moved all through the years, ministers do. .. I just told him I 
couldn't pull up and go someplace else and look for a job every time he 
needed to move. The family moved and I stayed here. 


Mrs. Abell’s parents had been in poor health when the family moved to Reidsville 
from Virginia and much of the family responsibility had fallen up on her young 
shoulders: 


When we came here, | was 13 years old. My father was sick at the time 


and my mother was not well. I had the responsibility of the family so | 
don’t remember much about my school years. There were seven girls in 
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our family and one boy that died when he was two and one-half years old. 
One sister was older, | was the second one. She was not well either and 
never finished high school. 
Mrs. Abell’s family lived near the schoolhouse (one-half block) and she and her 
sisters went home for lunch each day. She would make sure all the children were 
fed and they would all “troop back to school.” 
In spite of these additional responsibilities, Mrs. Abell felt she did well in 
school: 


I made real good grades. | felt like [ did. I didn’t miss a day my last year 
of school. I did real well in high school. | enjoyed college to a degree, 
but if I had not had so much family responsibility, | would have enjoyed 
it more. | tell the girls now, if | could go back to school, I’d have a ball 
because I| think I would enjoy it. 


Mrs. Abell’s family situation had a powerful impact up on the negotiation and 
construction of her gender identity (Weiler, 1988). She became a “mother” to 
her younger sisters because of the responsibilities she encountered due to the 
illnesses of her parents and older sister. The following portion of this paper 
focuses on gender relationships within the school environment and will also offer 
more insight concerning Mrs. Abell’s decision to continue through tutoring her 
nurturing role by selecting teaching as a career. 


GENDER RELATIONSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL 


During their interviews, I asked Mrs. Rankin, Mrs. Meador, and Mrs. Abell 
to describe chores which boys and girls were asked to perform in school. They 
also discussed differing expectations which teachers perceived for male and 
female students in reference to behavior and achievement. Each speaker shared 
their views regarding career choices for women. 

At Calvary and Bethlehem, wood stoves were used to heat the school 
buildings. The older boys would split the wood and the younger boys would carry 
the wood into the schoolhouse. Mrs. Meador recalls a conversation she recently 
had with a male schoolmate. She and Francis Anderson were at the present 
Bethlehem Church building from which they could see the former site of the 
Bethlehem School which both had attended prior to 1924: 
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Francis looked our across there and he said, “ See that scar there at my 
eyebrow?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “Remember how they used to split the 
wood out there at the old tree?” I said, “Well, Lawd, I reckon I do.” He 
said, “Well, that right up there (pointing to a scar), was splitting 
wood and I ran up there too quick and it flew up and cut a gash right 
there.” It had just missed his eye. He said, “I ran up there before he-got 
through. He was looking at the wood, not at me.” Oh, mercy! 


The boys’ chores included splitting and carrying in the wood, while the girls 
were usually assigned the job of sweeping the schoolhouse, cleaning the 
blackboards, and dusting the desks. At Wentworth Consolidated School, girls 
also assisted in food preparation prior to the opening of the school cafeteria. Mrs. 
Meador remembers preparing meals until she graduated: 


We, the home economics students, prepared the food that was served in 
that school for a long time, up until about 1930. We had a home ec. 
teacher and the lunches were what we fixed in class. We had peanut 
butter and raisins. I remember that little food chopper that we would 
grind those raisins in; mix it with peanut butter and it was good. You 
made a big sandwich. The loaf bread, you had to cut it back then. It 
didn’t come already sliced. We made a cheese sandwich and the peanut 
butter and raisins sandwich. We made hot chocolate. You could get a 
sandwich for five cents and the hot chocolate for five cents. We fixed 
the hot chocolate in a big white enamel dish pan on a wood stove. 


As a part of home economics class the teacher taught her students proper table 
etiquette and “allowed” the students to prepare meals and eat lunch with the 
principal and the superintendent: 


The home ec. room was upstairs on the third floor. They had a little 
room up there were the teacher taught us how to eat properly. You’d 
draw numbers to see who got to eat with the superintendent and the 
principal and so on. You’d get to sit at the table with them to eat. Gosh, 


I got a ticket that I could eat with them! Everybody was standing at the 
door looking in. 


Mrs. Meador did not comment about how the boys at Wentworth learned to eat 
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properly or if in their vocational classes they grew vegetables for the principal or 
built furniture for the superintendent. 

Boys at Wentworth School took agriculture classes as part of their vocational 
course. The classes met in a small structure behind the larger school building. 
Mrs. Meador recalls one young man who spent some time in her home economics 
class: 


I had a run in with . He was in Scouts and was trying to get a 
pin. We hada home economic partner and my partner had dropped out 
of school. I was the only one who didn’t have someone with them. We 
had to make biscuits. So, we got the pan out and we measured and we 
made the bread and we cooked it. , wouldn’t touch the dough, 
he just stood there. He'd hand me a spoon. And | made those biscuits. 
We had to bake them in the oven. He took those biscuits - I didn’t know 
what was done with them at the time - he took those biscuits down to 
the principal’s office. He carried them to him and he got his Scout credit 
on those biscuits. I remember him (the principal) saying, “They didn’t 
kill me! I survived from eating that bread!” 


Although Mrs. Meador’s expressed disdain because this young man had received 
a Scout pin when he had done little of the work in preparing the biscuits, her 
story is told with resignation, not surprised at the student’s or the principal’s 
behavior in using her domestic skills for their own purpose. 

Chore assignment within the country schools reflected the differing role 
expectations for students in relation to gender. Boys were expected to perform 
the outside labors such as wood splitting while girls were asked to perform more 
traditionally domestic duties such as cleaning or cooking. These Rockingham 
County women also recall distinctions in behavioral and academic expectations 
in relation to gender. 

Mrs. Meador, Mrs. Rankin, and Mrs. Abell all remember boys getting into 
more “mischief” than girls. Mrs. Meador recalls a “hassle” among the boys in the 
Bethlehem School yard. After an election, several seventh grade boys 
(Republicans versus Democrats) got to “wallering out there in the dirt.” One of 
the boys had laughed at another boy whose candidate lost in the election. “He’d 
just smacked him down and rolled on him. I mean they were having it! I won’t 
call their names. I will never forget that fight after an election!” 

Discipline varied according to the offense and included paddling, switching, 
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and staying in after school. Mrs. Rankin and Mrs. Meador recalled that within 
the school they attended girls were not paddled even though they may have 
committed the same transgression as the boys who were paddled. In the 
Reidsville schools, which Mrs. Abell attended, she did not remember any 
distinctions in the way boys and girls were disciplined. 

In reference to academic expectations for boys and girls within the classroom, 
Mrs. Rankin commented: 


The teacher’s expectations weren’t different for boys and girls, but as a 
usual thing, the girls often got better grades than the boys. The girls 
would conform more to what was expected, what was wanted. The boys 
were a little more independent and didn’t conform as well and didn’t put 
out the effort that the girls did. The girls would come through with 
better grades. 


Mrs. Rankin makes an apt choice of descriptors: conformity in relation to the girls 
and independence when describing the boys. Nancy Chodorow (1974) has a 
parallel view, “in any given society, feminine personality comes to define itself 
in relation and connecting to other people more than masculine personality does” 
(p. 44). In this particular instance it appears that the female students in Mrs. 
Rankin’s class were rewarded for conforming to guidelines set by the teacher and 
the school administration. From the viewpoint discussed in by Chodorow, young 
girls were defining with their personalities on the basis of expectations which 
were set for them by social and cultural norms and implemented by the school. 
Further distinctions between male and female students were noted in the 
countywide commencement held each year at the Wentworth Courthouse. Male 
and female students from throughout the county participated in different 
contests. Mrs. Meador and Mrs. Rankin recall recitation contests for girls and 
declamation contests for boys. They remember these contests as separate and 
labeled by different names, but were not aware of the reason for this division. 
As described by Webster, declamation is “the act of speaking loudly with 
rhetorical effect.” Recitation is defined as “the act of reciting” or “the oral 
delivery of prepared lessons by a pupil.” It is interesting to note which contest 
the girls were allowed to enter; not the one involving “loud speaking with 
rhetorical effect.” The historical roots of this oratory separation between the 
sexes was visible in the 1860s. In a coeducational high school in Pennsylvania, 
boys and girls were kept in separate sections of the building except at graduation. 
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“At commencement, young men delivered orations from the platform while 
young women read essays from the lowest of three steps leading to the platform” 
(Altschuler, 1990, p. 16). 

Career choices for these young women were influenced both by the economy 
and by gender expectations. As Mrs. Meador was completing high school, the 
nation was in the grips of the Depression. She commented about career 
opportunities: 


You chose a career to survive, know what I mean? Survival is what we 
had on our minds then. Right many people dropped out of school to get 
a job. Boys had to quit more often than girls. Boys had to get out and 
work more than girls. 


While describing this pressure on boys to quit school in order to get a job, Mrs. 
Meador also discusses the seemingly contradictory notion of the minor 
importance placed on educating females: 


If there was a family and there had to be a choice, it was educate the boy. 
You see what I mean? Because they would be the bread winner. Girls 
were going to be mothers. And they sort of frowned on it if a mother 
would leave her children and go out if it wasn’t a necessity. 


Mrs. Meador makes us aware of the societal expectations for women during this 
time period. Kathleen Weiler (1988), in interviewing women teachers, noted 
from their interviews that girls were not encouraged or expected to go to college 
because they were to get married and have children. 

Mrs. Rankin and Mrs. Abell both knew at an early age that they wanted to 
attend college. Mrs. Rankin comments on the support she received from her 
family: 


My parents were very much interested in education, but I was the oldest 
child. My father said he didn’t “see any way he could send all five of us 
through four years of college” so he didn’t want to do anymore for one 
than he could do for the other one. He tried to give us all one year a 
piece. He gave me my year and summer school. 


Mrs. Abell had tremendous responsibilities at home, caring for five younger 
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sisters and her parents who were in poor health. Remembering her desire to 
become a teacher, Mrs. Abell said, “I taught school in my mind from the time I 
was in third or fourth-grade. I just knew that was what I wanted to do.” Her 
family was supportive of her decision, but she was exceptionally homesick when 
she left home to attend college: 


| remember when I went to college and | was so homesick, I nearly cried 
myself sick because I thought I couldn’t be a teacher. When I was a 
student teacher at Radford, in the grade school, we went into the first 
grade which had three different sets of children and they gave me the 
lowest group. I just felt like | wasn’t teaching. If I had been in a class by 
myself, | probably would have enjoyed. But, | thought, “Lawd, here 
Daddy has spent money to send me to school . . .” I reckon it was two or 
three hundred a year then and you know what it is now! But, I thought 
| would never be a teacher. | think all of that was because | was so 
homesick. 


Mrs. Abell had been in a nurturing role within the Worley household and had 
selected a career which would allow her to extend her role as a nurturer. The 
authors of Women’s Ways of Knowing (Belenky, et.al., 1986) argue that women 
are encouraged to feel the need to provide nurture through active collaboration 
from family and school. Social forces combine to influence the choices women 
select in their family and career decision: 


Women are drawn to the role of caretaker and nurturer, often putting 
their needs at the bottom of the list, preceded by other people, husband 
and children... The eventual path a woman takes is, in large measure, 
a function of the familial and education environments in which she is 


struggling with these problems (pp. 77, 79). 
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CONCLUSION 


These Rockingham County women were asked about their early schooling and 
responded articulately, but the framework of their discussion was within the 
broader context of their lives; home, school, and peer relationships. Their 
responses clearly indicate the influence of family, school, and society in relation 
to the development of their notion of gender roles. Sensitivity to the needs of 
others and the assumption of responsibility for taking care lead women to attend 
to voices other than their own and to include in their judgment other points of 
view (Gilligan, 1979). According to Weiler (1992), feminist historians argue that 
men and women seem to view their past differently. Men view themselves as the 
subjects of their own lives; whereas women often speak of the lives of others with 
themselves as observers. ‘These narratives have illustrated this point; so many of 
the speakers’ comments were observations of events involving other students, 
their teachers and their families. 

History often ignores minority views, but women’s lives are further hidden 
because important information is often overlooked, consciously avoided, or 
distorted (Nelson, 1992). By revealing the everyday lives of these women, the 
influence of school, family, and society upon their construction of gender can be 
observed. Through these multiple influences, these students acquired a notion 
of gender which was acceptable to them in their home environment, the school 
meeting, and the society of their time. 
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